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The- Letter wliicK ia here reprinted,' as connected 
with the preccflintr Kuav. was occasioned by a 
speech deliver Commons liy the 

Member Tor liam Smith, the 

part of which i- reported in the 

ParliamentBry 

* The hono] i adverted to that 

* terpiversatio.. ch the career of 
' political individuals so oiiea presented. He was 

* fur from supposing, that a man who set out in- 
' life with the profession of certain Motiments, was 
'bound to conclude life with them.. He thought 
' there might be many occasions in which a 
' chan^ of opinion; when that change was unat- 
' tended by any personal advantages, when it ap- 
' peared entirely disinterested, might be the result 
' of sincere conTiction.- But what he most de- 

* tested, what most filled him with disgust, was 

* the settled, determined malignity of a renegado. 

* He had read in a publication (The Quarterly 
' Review), certainly entitled to much respect from 
' its general literary excellences, though he dif- 

* fered from it itt its- principles, a passage alluding- 
' to the recent, disturbances, which passage was 
' as-followa: 

■ " When the man of free opinions commence* 
'professor' of moral and political philosophy foe 

* the beae&t of tha public, .the fables of old cr»* 

* dulityare thea.veri&ed.. his very breath becomes 
i. every pag»^ which be send* 

■ S 
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* Bbroad curies with it poison to the onsuspidoas 

* reader. We have shown, on a fbrmer occasion, 

* how men of this description are acting upon the 

* public, and hare explained in what manner a 

* large part of the [teople have been prepared for 

* Ihe virus wiih which they inoculate them. Hi« 

* dajiger? arising rrom such a state of things are 
' now fully apparent, and the designs of the in- 
' oendiaries, which have for some years been pro- 

* claimed so plainly, that they ought, long ere 

* this, to have been prevented, are now manifested 
' by overt acts." 

' Witb the pennisNon of Ihe House, he would 
' rtad an ntract from a poem recently published, 

* to which, be supposed, the above writer alluded 

■ (or ftt least to prodnctions of a dmilar kind)^,' u . 
' ■ constituting; a part of the Tims with which tha 

* public mind had been infected : 

••■HrkrMlM.tkMU«tntklniwiifhl7«HBI ' 

■ Ob Ik fnU pdH), iW bdwU (M au, 

■ !■ tti Mial p»Tf 111 wt«t rf WT»llT, 

• Tkn IwB ■■ to tW bat «f pafwtf, 

• AW ■>■ Ite vmckrf Umw, nn nik IM, 

■ IKtM* Us HMtr Mnd wMh Ui latabw 

• > Haik be Aa fUlMHi If kaautlj.'- 

' * He could read many other paosBMa from 

* thCM works equally strong on bcAh km ; but,' ~ 

■ if they were written by the nbw person, be 

* ibooid like to know from the bououiable aJod 

■ learned gentleman oppowlc, why no proceedings 
■bad been iiMtitated against the author. Tbepoem 

* * Wat T^Wr," appaceil to Wm to U Um mort 
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seditious book that was ever written ; its autht 
did not stop short of exhorting to gener 
anarchy; he vilified kings, priests, and noble 
and was for universal suffrage, and perfa 
equality. The Spencean plan could not b 
compared with it ; that miserable and ridiculou 
performance 'did not attempt to employ, an 
arguments ; but the author of Wat Tyler con 
stantly appealed to the passions, and in a styl 
which the author, at that time, he supposed 
conceived to be eloquence. Why, then, had not 
those who thought it necessary to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus act taken notice of this poem ? 
Why had not they discovered the author of that 
seditious publication, and visited him with the 
penalties of the law ? The ivork was not pub- 
lished secretly, it was not handed about in the 
darkness of night, but openly and publicly sold 
in the face of day. It was at this time to be 
purchased at almost every bookseller's shop in 
London : it was now exposed for sale in a book- 
seller's shop in F^ll-mall, who styled himself 
bookseller to one or two of the royal family. 
He borrowed the copy, from which he had 
just read the extract, from an honourable friend 
of his, who bought it in the usual way ; and, 
therefore, he supposed there could be no difficulty 
in finding out the party that wrote it He had 
heard, that when a man of the name of Winter- 
bottom was some years ago confined in New- 
gate, the manuscript had been sent to him, with 
liberty to print it for his own advantage, if he 
thought proper ; 'but that man, it appeared, did 
not like to risk the publication ; and, therefore. 



^^mifrmmi^mmi^^fmmm 



* it inviioiir first itMied.lnto'i2ieimid. Jimiist 
'icmuii with the .^vaiiiiient, and their legal 

* edvieerBi.to-take what ^steps they. mi^- deem 
^inoet adviaable to vepieis thb seditious work^. 

* and pamsh its author. Xnbriogingit.iiiiderthe 

* notice of the House, he had merely ^spoken in 

* dcfenee of his constitaents, -who* had .been < most 
*; grossly ealnnmkted ; : and he thought .that what 
-* Se had aaid woiild'go Tery. far to euulpaie tbem« 
*-Bnt ho wishcd.lo taU:this bull by. the: 
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^A;LETTER. 

TO WILUAM SMITH, ESQ. MP. 



Sot, 

Tou are represented in the newspapers as havin{ 

•entered, during^ an important diseussion in Par 

liament, into a comparison between certain pas 

sages in the Quarterly Review, and the opinioni 

.which were held by the author of Wat Tyler« three 

mnd-twenty years ago. /It appears farther, accord- 

ing to the same luithority, that the introduction 

:of so strange a criticism, in so unfit a place, • did 

jiiot arise from. the debate, but was a premeditated 

*thing ; that you . had prepared yourself for it by 

•stowing the Quarterly Review in one pocket, and 

'^.Wat Tyler in the other ; and that you deliberately 

'Stood up for the purpose ofrrcfviling an individual 

who was not present to vindicate himself, and in 

a place which afforded you protection. 

My name, indeed, was not mentioned ; but 
«that I was. the person whom you intended, was 
.notorious to all who heard you. For the impro- 
>priety of introducing such topics in such an 
assembly, it is farther stated, that you received a 
>well*merited rebuke finom Mr. Wynn, who spoke 
on that occasion as much from his feelings towards 
•one with whom he has lived in uninterrupted 
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• . \ ., / i, 

friendship foi:.iieorly thirty years, as from a sense 
of the respect which is due to parliament. It is, 
however, proper that I should speak explicitly for 
myself. This was not necessary in regard to' 
Mr. Brougham, . . he only earned the quarrds as 
well as the practices of the Edinburgh Review 
into the House of Commons. But as calumny,' 
Sir, has not been your vocation, it may be use- 
fuU even to yourself, if I comment upon your 
first attempt 

First, as to the Quarteriy Review. You can- 
have no other authority for ascribing any partis, 
cular paper in that journal to one person or to 
another, than common report : in following which 
you may happen to be as much mistaken as Lw.as 
when upon the same grounds I supposed Mr.. 
lK¥il]iam Smith to be a man of candour, incapable 
of grossly and wantonly insulting an individual. ■ 

The Quarterly Review stands upon its own 
merits. It is not answerable for any thing more 
than it contains. "What I may have said, or 
thought, in any part of my life, no more.concems 
that journal than it does you, or the House of 
Commons: and I am as little answerable for 
the journal, as the journal for me. What I may 
have written in it is a question which you. Sir,' 
have no right to ask, and which certainly I will 
not answer. As little right have you to take that 
for granted which you cannot possibly know. 
The question, as respects the Quarterly Review, 
is not who wrote the paper which happens to 
have excited Mr. William Smith's displeasure, but 
whether the facts which are there stated are true, 
ih^ quoiaUoaa Mccunte, and the inferences )uat\ 



utren Ignorant that the author whc 
at such unfair, advantage was the 
not the offending person. You 
poem had been written very man 
his early youth. You knew that a 
been surreptitiously obtained, and i 
some skulking scoundrel, who hai 
sellers not more honourable than h 
dertake the publication. You kne\ 
published without the writer's know, 
avowed purpose of insulting him, i 
hope of injuring him if possible. Yi 
the transaction bore upon its face ev 
of baseness and maligrnity. You 1 
must have been effected either by re 
breach of trust These things, . 
Smith, you knew ! And, knowing I 
did, I verily believe, that if it y/fen 
revoke what is irrevocable, you w 
moment be far more desir/^**** ^'' ' ' 

■ 
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pc w o n ages who are introduced .noCUiig-iiKm 
than a correct statement of thdr»re4l 'prindplea. 
fThat it 18 a mischievous piihIication« I know; the 
errors- which it contains being especially danger- • 
ous at thb time. Tbeielore I camei forward with- 
out 'hesitation to avow it, to daim it as my own 
property* whidi had. never -been alienated,: and 
to suppress it And I am desirous that my mo- 
tives in thus acting should not be misunderstood, 
fne piece was iHtten under the influence of 
opinions which I have- long since outgrown, and 
Tcpeatcdly disclaimed, but for- which I have never 
a^ted to feel either shame or contrition ; they 
•were taken up conscientiously in early -youth, 
they were acted- upon in disregani of all worldly 
considerations, and they were left behind in the 
same straightforward course, as I advanced in 
years. -It was written when republicanism was 
confined to a very small number of the educated 
classes; when those who were known to entertain 
such opinions were exposed to personal danger 
from the populace ; and when a spirit of Anti- 
jacobinism was predominant, which I cannot cha- 
racterize more truly . than by saying, that it was 
as unjust and as intolerant, though not quite as 
ferocious, as the Jacobinism of the present day. 
Had the poem been published during any quiet 
state of the public mind, the act of dishonesty in 
the publisher would have been the same; but 
I should have led it unnotked, in full confidence 
that it would have been forgotten as speedily as 
it deserved. But in tliese times, it waaincnxii* 
bent upoo me to come ibrward as •! hwa dotu^ 
Jibeemme me to dieckita whaterer hliAVfti^ «» 
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Toneous . aini intemperBte in my ' fonii«r opinioiu, 
as frankly and as fenrlesBly as I once msint&ined 
thuu. .And this I did, not as one who felt 
hiiDseir in any def^ree disgraced by the eiposure 
of the crude and —="•'■""'—' '"—'^ags of Ills yoatb, 
-(feelings right : I wrou^ only in 

their direction,' m no considera- 

tions have evi doing what he 

believed to be h. 

^Vhen, there Smith informed 

(he House of ( «utbor of Wat 

T}1er thinks no longer upon ccnain points as he 
did in his youth, he iaformexl that legislative as- 
sembly or nothing more than, wbit the author has 
shown during veiy many years, in tlw course of 
his vrritings ;. . . that while events have been ' mov- 
ing on upon the great' theatre of human afbirs; 
his intellect tiaa not lieen statioaary. But whea 
the member for Norwich asserts (as ha is said to 
have asserted) .that X impute evil motives to men - 
merely for holding now the ssme doctrines which 
I myself formerly professed, and when he chacges 
me (as he is said to have charged me) withithe 
malignity and baseness of a renegade, the asaer- 
lion and the chargciare u/aUe,.aa the language 
in which they are conveyed is coarse and insulting. 

Upon this subject .1 must be heard &rthn*. 
'The Edinburgh Review has spoken somewhere of 
those vindictive and jealous writings in which 
Mr.'Southey has brought forward his claims to 
the approbation of the public. This is one of 
those passages for wliich the Editor of that revier 
has merited an abatement in heraldry ; . . no such 
■writings ever have been written;, .and indeed by 



other like useitiotu of equal Teracity, the geo' 
tiemu fau rieblj entitled himself to bear m gore: 
tUadtr Unni ta hii escutcheon. Few authm 
hsT* obtnided tbemaelTes upon the public in thdr • 
indiTidnsl cluuicter less than I hare done. Mj 
books hare been lent into the world with no 'other 
bttroductioB than an ezplaimlorf oie&ce aa brief 
aa poaaible^ arrogating nothing. Tindicsting no- 
thii^ ; and then they nave been left to their fiite.- 
None cf the {nnnroenbleattadn which hare been 
made upon them has ever called forth on my part a 
single word of nply. triumphantly as I might liave 
ei]>osed my assailants, not only for their ignorance 
and JDConsistency, but frequently for tfaat moral 
turpitude which is implied in wilful and deliberate 
mis-statement. The unprovolted insults which 
have been levelled at me both in prose and rhyme 
never induced me to retaliate; it will not be sup- 
posed that the ability for satire was wanting, but ■ 
happily, I had long since subdued the disposi- 
tion. I knew that men might be appreciated 
from the character of their enemies'as well as of 
their friends, and I accepted the hatred of sciolists, 
coxcombs, and profli^tes, as one sure proof 
that I was deserving well of the wise and of the 
good. 

It will not therefore be imputed to any habit of 
qjotism, or any vain desire of interesting the 
public in my individual concerns, if I now come 
forward from that privacy in which both from 
judgement and disposi^on it would have been my 
chMce to have remained. While among the 
I of Cumberiand I have been eiai[t\o^fe&, 
mZoes of Simxil, Uu WW ilk tlw ?emQ^ 
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Eula, snd suet) other varieties of pursuit as serve 
to keep the intellect in health by allernaCely exeiv 
cising and refreshing it, my name has served in 
Ijondon for the very shuttle-cock of discuEsion. 
My celebrity has for a time eclipsed that of Mr. 
Huntthe Orator ps have impeded 

the rising reputa Sapient Pig. I 

tiave reigned in is parsmount as 

JoaDDn Southc st month of her 

tympany. Nay, >cen devoted to 

Mr. Soutbey am :h would other* 

wise have been empioyea in oewailiiig the forlorn 
condition of the Emperor Napoleon, and reproba- 
ting the inhumanity of the British Cabinet for 
having designedly . exposed him, like Biahop 
Uatto, to be devoured by the rats. 

That I should ever be honoured by such ft 
delicate investigation of my political opinions was 
what I never could have anticipated, even in the 
wildest dreams of unfledged vanity. Honouft 
however, has been thrust upon me as upon 
Malvolio. The verses of a boy, of which he 
thought no more than of his school-eiercisea, and 
which, had they been published when they were 
written, would have passed without notice to the 
family vault, have not only been perused by the 
Lord Chancellor, in his judicial office, but have 
been twice produced in parliament for the edifica- 
Uon of the legislature. The appetite for slander 
must be sharp-set, when it can prey upon audi 
small gear! As, however, the opinions of Mr. 
Southey have not been- thought unworthy to o^ 
cupy so considerable a share of attention, he need 
not apprehend the ceaaure of the judicious if ha 
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teliM part' in the diKuinon himself so far a* 
brieflj lO'infiRnn the worid what the; nallj hava 
bmr, and what they are. 

In mjr youth,' when my stock of knowledge- 
consiited <^ nich an acquaintance with Greek aoi 
Boman history aa is acquired in the course of > 
regular icbolaslic education, when my heart ws* 
liill of poetry and romance, and Lucan and Aken- 
aide were at my tongue's end, I fell' into the 
piriitical opinions which the French revolutun 
wan- then scattering throughout Europe; and 
following those opinions with ardour wherever 
they led, I soon perceived that inequalities of rank 
were a light evil compared to the inequalities of 
property, and those more fearful distinctious-which 
the want of moral and intellectual culture occn^ 
uons between man and man. Atthat time, and 
with those opinions, or rather feelings (for their 
root was in the heart and not in the understand- 
ing)! I wrote ' Wat Tyler,' as one vrito was im* 
patient of * all the oppressions that are done under 
* the sun.' The subject was injudiciously chosen, 
and it waa treated as might be expected by a 
youth of twenty, in such times, who regarded only 
one side of the question. There is no other mia- 
representation. The sentiments of the historicaJ 
chancten are correctly staled. Were I now to 
dramatixe the same story there would be much to 
add, but little to alter. I should not express' those 
sentiments leas strongly, but I should oppose to 
tbem more enlarged views of the nature of man 
and' the progress of society. Ishonld sat forth 
with equsl force tba oppressions of the feudtd 
i^ateai^ tbe ezccaaet- of' the insurgents, ami the 
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treBcbery' of the government, and hold up tho 
errors and crimes which wexe then conimiUed. ow 
a warning for this and for future ages. I sliould 
write as a man, not as a stripling : 
heart, and the same desires, but 
uoderstandiiig ana i 

ledge. 

Iti is a fair and ence, that nor 

person would have e cI, and treated 

it in such a manner unless he had 

in a certain degret ^».«»^» ». lie sentiments 
which are expressed in it: in viiiat degree hft 
partook tttem is a question which it requires more 
temper as well as more discretion to resolve than 
you. Sir, have given any proof of possessing, 
^is can only be ascertaintd by comparing the 
piece with other works of the mme author, written 
about the same time, or shortly afterwards, and 
under the influence of the same political opinions; 
by such a comparison it might be discerned what 
arose from his own feelings, and what from the 
nature of dramatic composition. But to select 
passages from a dramatic poem, and ascribe the 
whole force of the sentiments to the writer as if he 
hinuelf held them, without the slightest qualtfican 
tion, is a rnode of criticism manifestly absurd and 
nnjutt. Whether it proceeded in this instance 
from eieeas of malice, or deficiency of judgement, 
la. a pcunt which they who are best acquainted 
with Mr. William Smith may be able to dete> 
mineb. 

It se- happens that sufficient specimens of 
Mr. Southe/s way of thinking in his youth are 
bcfiuftthe world, without breaking open escritoires* 
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or Stealing any more of his juvenile papers which 
he may have neglected to bum. The poem to 
which, with all its faults, he is indebted for his 
first favourable notice from the public, may po8« 
sibly have been honoured with a place in Mr. 
William Smith's library, as it received the appro- 
bation of all the dissenting journals of the day. It 
n possible that their recommendation may have 
Induced him to fiivour * Joan of Arc' with a pe- 
rusal* and not improbably in a mood which would 
disregard its manifold demerits in style and struc- 
ture, for the sake of its liberal opinions. Perhaps,' 
too, he may have condescended to notice the 
minor poems of the same author, sanctioned as 
some of these also were, at Uieir first appearance, 
by the same critical authorities. In these pro- 
ductions he may have seen expressed an en- 
thusiastic love of liberty,, .a detestation of tyranny, 
wherever it exists, and in whatever form,, .an ar- 
dent abhorrence of all wicked ambition,, .and a 
sympathy not less ardent with those who were 
engraged in war for the defence of 'their country, 
and in a righteous cause,, .feelings just, as well 
as generous in themselves. He might have per- 
ceived also frequent indications, that in the opinion 
of the youthful writer a far happier system of so- 
ciety was possible than any under which mankind 
are at present existing, or ever have existed since 
the patriarchal ages,. . and no equivocal aspirations 
after such a state. In all this he might have seen 
something that was erroneous, and more that was 
visionary ; but nothing that savoured of intem- 
perance or violence. I insist, therefore, that in- 
asmuch as * Wat Tyler' may differ in chairacter 
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from these works, the difierence arises necessarily 
from the nature of dramatic composition. I main- 
teiD that this is the inrerence which must be drawn 
bjr every tionest and judicious mind, and I afiinn 
that audi an infirriKw would he strictly con- 
fbnnable to the (i 

Do not, howei hst I shall seek 

to sbriuk from a le^t my opinions 

have been : nei or toon sm I 

ftshamed of the little cause for 

JiumiUatioii in ; a Gibbon had, 

vhen he related now iic uuu mieii at the feet of a 
' confessor ; for while I imbibed the republican 
Opinions of tbe day, I esciped the atheism and 
the leprous immonlity which (^erally accom- 
panied them. I cannot therefore join wiUi BeoUie 
ID blessing 

UMkotrvknl tKipcdIkiTTUtliilcnw, 

Frea Frnka-a uh, ud Kpicuu' Uj, 

for I waa never lost in the one nor defiled in the 
other. My progress WHS of a different kind. From 
building castles in the air to framing common- 
wealths, was an easy transition ; the next step 
was to realize the vision, and in the hope of ac- 
complishing this I forsook the course of life for 
which I had been designed, and the prospects of 
advancement which 1 may say without presump- 
tion were within my reach. My purpose was to 
.retire with a few friends into the wilds of America, 
and there lay the foundations of a community, 
upon what we believed to be the political system 
of Christianity. It matters not in what manner 
the vision was dissolved. I am not now writing 
my own memoirs, and it is sufficient simply to stat« 
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the fact. We were connected * with no^dobe, 
societies, no party. The coarse which we wo 
hare pursued might have proved destmctivc 
ouTB^ves, but, as it rehUed to all other perso 
I sever did the aberrations of youth take a m 

innocent direction. 

I know. Sir, that you were not igrnorant of t 

circumstance; the prcject, while it was in vii 

was much talked ^ among that sect of Christii 

to which you belong, and some of your fneu 

•are well acquainted with the events of pay li 

What, then, I may ask, did you Uam conoemi 

I me from this late surreptitious publication ? Ni 

Sir, the personal knowledge which -you possess 

was not needful for a full understanding'of t 

political opinions which I entertained in youl 

« They are expressed in poems which have be 

frequently reprinted, and are continually on sal 

no alterations have ever been made for the purpc 

of withdrawing, concealing, or extenuating the 

I have merely affixed to every pie^ the date 

the year in which it was written,, .and the pi 

gress of years is sufficient to explain the change 

You, Mr. William Smith, may possibly be i 

quainted with other persons who were republics 

I in the first years of the French revolution, a 

i who have long since ceased to be so, with as lit 

{ impeachment of their integrity as of their jud; 

ment ; yet you bring it as a' heinous charge ag^ 

me, that having entertained enthusiastic notions 

my youth, three-and-twenty years should have ] 

• duced a change in the opinions of one 'wYiosc 

has been devoted to the acquirement of It^^^^^ 

You are pleased in your candour to iidmit^ tl 
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called upon Uie attoraey-general to prosecute the 
author,, .and he would not be the worse were he 
to catch from it a little of the youthful generosity 
which it breathes. I ask you, Sir, in which of 
those writings I have appealed to the base or the 
malignant feelings of mankind,, .and I ask you 
whether the present race of revolutionary writers 
appeal to any other ? What man's private cha* 
racter did I stab? Whom did I libel? Whom 
did I slander? Whom did I traduce? These 
miscreants live by calumny and sedition ; they are 
libellers and liars by trade. 

The one object to which I have ever been de- 
sirous of contributing according to my power, is 
the removal of those obstacles by which the im- 
provement of mankind is impeded ; and to this 
the whole tenour of riiy writings, whether in prose 
or verse, bears witness. This has been the pole* 
star of my course ; the needle has shifted accord- 
ing to the movements of the state- vessel wherein 
1 am embarked, but the direction to which it 
points has always been the same. I did not fall 
into the error of those who, having been the friends 
of France when.ihgy imagined that the cause of li- 
berty was implicated in her success, transferred 
their attachment from the republic to the military 
tyranny in which it ended, aud regarded with com- 
placency the progpress of oppression because France 
was the oppressor. * They had turned their faces 

* toward the east in the morning to worship the 

* rising sun, and in the evening they were looking 

* eastward still, obstinately affirming that still the 
' sun was there*/ I, on the contrary, altered my 

* I qaoCe »/ owa words, writttB U I80S. 



Mcn that the end of anarchy is miliUry despotiBin. 
But he haa not ceaaed to love liberty with all his 
heart and with all hia aoul and with all his 
atKDgth; he haa Dot ceased to detest tyranny 
wherever it esists, and in whatever form. He has 
not ceased to abhor the wickedness of ambition, 
and to sympathize with those who were engaged 
in the defence of their countij and in a righteous 
cause;. .if indeed be had, be might have been 
aura of the approbation, not only of Mr. William 
Smith, and of those persons who were during the 
war the sober opponents of their country's cause, 
but of (he whole crew of Ultra Whigs and Anai> 
chbts, from Messrs. Brougham and Clodius, down 
to Cobbett, CetheguB, and Co. 

Many were the Englishmen' who wished well 
to the French at the commencement of (heir Re- . 
Tolulion ; but if any of those Englishmen have 
attached the Mme interest to the cause of France 
through all the changes of the Revolution,, .ifthey 
have hoped that Buonaparte might succeed in the 
usurpation of Portugal and Spain, and the sub- 
jugation of the Continent,., the change is in them, 
in their feelings and their principles, not in me and 
in mine. At no time of my life have I held any 
opinions like those of the Buonapartists and revo- 
Intionists of the present day;, .never could I have 
held any communion with such men in thought, 
.word, or deed,. .my nature, God be thanked! 
would always have kept me from them instinc- 
tively, as it would from toad or asp. Look through 
the whole writings of my youth, including if you 
please * Wat Tyler ;' there can be no danger that 
its errors should infect a gentleman who has 
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mrd Ve must gb; for it is not possible to retrace 
our steps ; the hand of Ibe political horologe cannot 
go back, like the sliadow upon Uezckiah's dial ; , . 
when the hour comes, it must strike. 

Slavery hua lonz- ceased to be tolerable in Ti 
Europe: the re- 1 oppression are 

disappearioj ere tries nhich have 

- improved the l« be much longer 

endured that the t<ii<! no ranee, trretch- 

edness, and brutality, xist in the very 

Oentrc of civilized sociekj. c.jcan be no safety 
with a populace half Luduue, half Laizsronl. 
Let Us not deceive ourselves. We are far from, 
that state in which anything resembling equality 
would be possible ; bat we are arrivcl at that 
stale in which the extremes of inequality are be- 
come intolerable. They are too dangerous, as well 
as too monstrous, to be borne much longer. Plana- 
which would have led to the utmost horrors of 
insurrection, .have been prevented by the govern- 
ment, and by the enactment of strong but ne-' 
cessary laws. liel it not, however, be supposed 
that the disease is healed, because the ulcer may 
skin over. The remedies by which the body po< 
litic can bo restored to health, must be slow in 
their operation. The condition of the populace, 
physical, moral, andintellectual, must be improved, 
or a Jacqueru, a Bdlvm ServiU, sooner or later: 
will be the result It is the people at this tine, 
who stand in need of reformation, not the govern- 
menL 

The goremment must better t2ie condition of 
the populace ; onA the first thing necessary is to 
prevent it from being worsened.. It. mtut, no. 
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r* ^^ ^, will they then avw/ anfci, ^^ 

\>e m^e so •, nor wiu "*Y ^. h f« wjr 

«e VigaanUy executed. .,/ 'f ^ ™';J'^ *^^^^^ 

\o JLa obloquy it will expose me and how 

grossly and impodenUy my meaiiiiifi'^^ be mis-. 

?^nted: lAiTl «y it. be««5e if the licen-. 

^siiess of the pretw be not curbed, its nbou wiXt 

most assiKcdly one dmy occasion the Joss of iU 

freedom. 

This is the first and most indispensable measure ;• 
or without this all others will be frulfless. Next 
in urgency is tlie immediate relief of the poor. I 
differ, toto caloy from Mr. Owen, of Lanark, in 
one main point. To build upon any other foun- 
dation than religion is building upon sand. But 
I cdmire his practical benevolence;..! love his 
enthusiasm,, .and I go far with him in his earthly 
Tiews. What he has actually done entitles him 
to the greatest attention and 'respect. I sincerely 
wish that his plan for the extirpation of pauperism 
should be fairly tried. To employ the poor iir- 
manufacturcs is only shifting the evil, and throw- 
ing others out of employ by bringing more labour, 
and more produce of labour, into a market which 
is already overstocked. 

Wise and extensive plans of foreign coloniza- 
tion contribute essentially to keep a state like 
England in health ; but we must not overlook the 
greater facility of colonizing at home. Would ii 
not be desirable that tracks of waste land should 
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be purchased with public money, to be held as. 
oationnl domuias, and colonized with our dis- 
banded soldiers and Bailors, and people who are 
in want of employment, dividing them into estates 
of diiferenl sizes according to the capability of the 
speculators, anr ery cotta^ that 

should be ered in proponion of 

ground? TIiuh immediate pro- 

vision for those e EervJces are no 

longer required their country : . . 

thus should we )iate relief to th« 

poor, lighten tiie pour-mus, ^.-le occupation to , 

various branches of manufacture, and provide a 
permanent source of revenue, uccruin^ from the 
increased prosperity of the country. There never 
was a time when every rood of ^ound maintaiDed 
its man; but surely it is allowable to hope that 
whole districts will not always be Euflered to li* 
waste while multitudes are in want of employment w 
and of bread. » J^ui 

A duty scarcely less urgent than that of dimi- ^jf^ 
nishing the burthen of the poor-rates, is that ow^ 
providing for the education of the lower classes^ 
Government must no longer, in neglect of its 
first and paramount duty, allow them to grow up 
in worse than heathen ignorance. They must be 
trained in (he way they should go : they must be 
taught to ' fear God and keep his command- 
' ments, for tills is the whole duty of man.' 
Mere reading and writing will not do tliis ; they 
must be instructed according to the established 
religion ( they must be fed with the milk of sound 
doctrine: for states are secure in proportion u 



"•■^1,. of their eonnt*T' ,jLT/i5"** 

y gS:-^- ^ and w« .Ifll JW*a j^,^ 

SSrStoTTiicll M to^th- fbmdL Lh^ 

kt new^dnnnris tor indostoy »• moad (« aow 
•s tl» «c«-itie« of tba »tole wfll^pemat) bj.« 
libcfil ezpeodiCiiie in publie wwta, bf oobnisdn^. 
our waste Imndsai home and r^hfjj sending^ off 
CMir swarms abroad, and the strength, wealth, 
and security of the nation will be in proportioQ to 
Us numbers. 

Never, indeed, waa there a more senseless cry 
J>Vj^th«" that which is at this time raised for retrench- 
'V^ment in the public expenditure as a means of. 
fC alleriating the present distress. That distress 
arises from a ^reat and sadden diminution of em- 
ployment, occasioned by many coinciding causes, 
the chief of which is that the war-expenditure of 
from forty to iifly millions yeariy has ceased."^ 
Men are out of employ:.. the eril is' that too 
little is spent.. and as a remedy, we are ex** 
horted to spend less! Every where there arec 
mouths crying out for food because the hands 
want work ; and at this time, and for this reason, 
the state-quack requires further reduction I Be* 
canae so many hands are unemployed, he calls 
upon govenuncot to throw -more upon the public 
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l:y reducinn; iti establishments and suspeodiD^ its 
ivotks! O Upidum caput/ And it is by such 
heads as this that we are to be reformed ! 

* Statesmen,' says Mr. Burke, * before they. 
value themselves on the relief pven to the: 
'people by the destruction for diminution) of their- 
r«Tenue, ought firei fully attended to 

the solution of t ..whether it be 

more advantageous to pay consider- 

ab!y, and to gain in p or to gain little 

or nothing, and to be ned of all coutri- 

bulion.' And id anoii>.. (..—.= this great Btatea- 
man says, ' the prosperity and improvement of 
' nations has generally increase'd with the increase 
of their revenues j and they will both continns 
to grow and flourish, as long as the balance 
between what is lell to strengthen the efforts of 
individuals, and what is collected for the con-* 
mon efforts of the state, bear to each other a due 
reciprocal proportion, and are kept in a close 
correspondence sod communication.' This 
opinion is strikingly corroborated by the unex-> 
am pled prosperity which the country enjoyed 
during the war, . . a nar of unexampled expen- 
diture; and the stupendous works of antiquity^ 
the ruins of which al this day so mournfully attest 
the opulence and splendour of states which have 
long since ceased to exist, were in no sli^t 
degree the causes of that prosperity of which they 
are the proofs. Instead therefore of this senseless 
cry for retrenchment, which Is Lke prescribing 
depletion for a [tatient whose complaints proceed 
from inanition, a liberal expenditure should be 
advised in w(niu of public utihty and magnifi- 
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oence. For if experience has shown us that 
increased expenditure during war, and a propor- 
tionately increasing prosperity have been naturally 
connected as cause and consequence ; it is neither 
rash nor illogical to infer, that a liberal expendi- 
ture in peace upon national works would produce 
the same beneficial effect, without any of the ac- 
companying evil. Money thus expended will flow 
like chyle into the veins of the state, and nourish 
and invigorate iL Build, therefore, our monu'*' 
ments for Trafalgar and Waterloo, and let no 
paltry considerations prevent them from being" 
made worthy of the occasion, and of the country;. • 
of the men who have fought, conquered ond died' 
for us ; . . of Nelson, of Wellington, and of Great 
Britain. Let tliero be such as may correspond in 
splendour with the actions to which they are' 
/^ consecrated, and vie, if possible, in duration; 
N^T^with the memory of those immortal events. They 
^^ are for after-ages; the more magnificent they 
^ may be, the better will they manifest the national 
sense of great public services, and the more will 
they excite and foster that fcbling in which great 
actions have their root In proportion to their 
magnificence, also, will be the present benefit, as 
well as the future good ; for they arc not like the 
Egyptian pyramids, to be raised by bondsmen 
under rigorous taskmasters : the wealth which is 
taken from tlie people returns to them again, like 
vapours which are drawn imperceptibly from the 
earth, but distributed to it in refreshing dews and 
fertilizing showers. What bounds could imagi- 
naUon set to the welfare and glory of this island, 
if a tenth part, or even a twentieth of what the 
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.war expenditure has been, were anaually applied 
in improving and creating harbours, in bringiing 
our roads to the best possible slate, in colonizing 
upon our waste lancb, [n reclaiming fens and 
conquering trac*° *"•"•" ••■» "■»» in encouraging 
the liberal arts hes, in building 

and endowing e es, and ntaking 

Tar upon physit 1 with the whole 

artillery of wisf^ jsness, with all 

the resources < 1 the ardour of 

enlightened ant. ence? 

It is likewise lucuiuucui uiiuu goTemment to 
take heed lest in iU solicitude for raising the 
necessary revenue, there should be too Uttle re- 
gard for the means by which it is railed. It 
should beware of imposing such duties as create 
a strong temptation to evade them. It should 
be careful that all its measures tend, as much &■ 
possible, (o the improvement of the people, and 
especially careful that nothing be done which can 
tend in any way to corrupt them. It should 
reform its prisons; and apply some remedy to 
the worst grievance vyhich exists, . . the enormoua 
expenses) the chicanery, and the ruinous delay* 
of the law. 

Machiavelli says, that legislators ought to 
suppose all men to be naturally bod;.. in no 
point has that sagacious statesman been more 
erroneous. Fitter it is, that govenimenta sboidd 
think well of mankind ; for the better they think of 
them, the better they will find them, and the bet- 
ter they will make them. Government must 
refona the populace, the people must reTonn 
themielTes, "Ait u the true reform, and com- 
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pared with this all dsa is Jlacdf naucit nikUh 
pilL 

' Such, Sir, are in part the 'views 6f the > man 
.whom you have traducecL Hadyou perused bis 
writings, you could not have mistaken them; 
and I am willing to believe that if you had done 
this, and formed an opinion for yourself, instead 
of retailing that of wretches. who are at once the 
panders of malice and the pioneers of rebellion, 
you would neither have been so far forgetful of 
your parliamentary character, nor of the decencies 
between man and man, as so wantonly, so un- 
justly, and in such a place, to have attacked one 
who had given you no provocation. 

Did you imagine that I should sit down quietly 
under the wrong, and treat -your attack with the 
same silent contempt as I have done all the abuse 
and calumny with which, from one party or the 
other, Antijacobins or Jacobins, I have been as- 
sailed in daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
publications, since the year 1796, when • I first 
became known to the public ? The place where 
you made the attack, and the manner of the attack, 
prevent this. - 

How far the writings of Mr. Southey mav be 
found to deserve a favourable acceptance from 
after ages, time will decide; but a name, which,, 
whether worthily or not, has been conspicuous 
in the literary history of its age, will certainly not 
perish. Some account of his life will always be 
prefixed to his works, and transferred to literary 
histories, and to the biographical dictionaries, 
not only of this, but of other countries. There it 
will be related, that be lived in the bosom of his 
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family, in absolule retirement; tliaC io all hia writ- 
logs there breathed the same abhorrence of oppres- 
sion and immarality, the same spirit of devotioo. 
and the samei ardent niches for the melioration of 
mankind: and that the only cbai^ which malice 
could bring ag^i .hat as he gnw 

older, his opinioi rnin^ the means 

by which that m< be effected, aad 

that as he learnt he institutions of 

his country, he L &te them rightly, 

to love, and to r defend them. It 

will be said of him, laai m uh o^ of personality, 
he abstained from satire ; and that during the 
course of his literary life, often as he was assailed, 
the only occasion on which he ever condescended 
to reply, was, when a certain Mr. William Smith 
insulted him in Parliament with the appeUatioD of 
renegade^ On that occasion, it will be said, that 
he vindicated himself, as it became him to do, 
and treated his calumniator with just and memo- 
rable severity. Whether it shall be added, that 
Mr. William Smith redeemed his own character, 
by coming forward with honest manliness and 
acknowledging that he had spoken rashly and 
unjustly, concerns himself, but is not of the 
slightest importance (o me. 

ROBERT SOITIHRY. 
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That was an unhappy state of society in which 
every citizen was so closely interested in public 
afiairs, that it was declared criminal by the laws 
for any one to be neutral in times of public com- 
motion. The poets and philosophers, as well as 
the divines* have ever reckoned an exemption from 
cares of this kind among the first blessings to be 
desired by those who would live well and wisely ; 
and truly it is no lie^ht evil to men who would fain 
Jive for posterity and for themselves in the worthiest 
sense, when these cares break in upon them, to 
interrupt their labours, and disturb the tranquillity 
of their meditations. The course of ordinary poli- 
tics is to them like the course of the seasons, to be 
regarded with no greater anxiety, in sure belief 
that the same Providence which disposes the sea- 
sons will dispose the events of the world also in 
such manner that they shall work together for 
good. Such things require only that calm and 
pleasureable attention which is necessary for ob- 
taining a competent knowledge of current history ; 
imd the violence with which party-matters are agi* 
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Uted, and the occasional gusts of popular passion 
are to them like the wind, which bloweth as it 
listeth. But when questions are at stake in which 
the great interests of mankind^ or the safety, honour, 
and welfare of their own country are nearly con- 
cerned, it is no longer fittinjg^ that they should look- 
on as indtfierent observenk By the fundamental 
laws of England every man is bound to bear arms 
against an invading enemy ; and when worse dan- 
gers than invasion are desigpied and threatened, 
it becomes the duty of all those who have any 
means of obtaining public attention, to stand for- 
ward, and by resisting the danger endeavour, as 
foLT as in them lies, to avert it 

It is unnecessary in this place to adduce proofs 
that such designs are actually existing : we have 
too much respect fortlie judicious part of our read- 
ers to employ their time upon this topic, and too 
little hope of the factious, to mispend our own in 
attempting to produce any eflTect upon schirrous 
hearts and distempered intellects. There is an 
admirable print among George Wither's Emblems, 
having for its motto, CcecuM nilluce juvatur : it 
represents an owl standing, in broad sunshine, - 
with spectacles on his beak, a lighted candle on 
each side, and a blazing torch in each claw ; and 
the more light there is, the less is the owl able to 
see. No happier emblem could be conceived for 
a thorough-paced oppositionist of the present 
day,.. 

* For wbat art ligliU to tkoM who blindAd Im, 

* Or wIm m UU«d M tWx Ibat will aol •«• ?* 

Some of this class deny the existence of any com- 
bbiatk>Q for overthrowing the government, of any 
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tre»sonBbIe practices, or any seditious spirit ; and 
they deny it in e:ood faith : for they have so long 
been accustnmetl to the use of in&ammaioiy lan- 
guage, to argue in favour of the enemies of their 
country, and to wish for the success of those ene- 
mies, in pure o' eeling, that they 
&re perhopo ine tiding the ubject 
which their owi, itnntly teuded to 
promote: in Ihib mblethe fanner, 
who lives in the < )its, till lie ceases 
to be sensible of u e are others who, 
beitig a tilile more acL-ni>iiiii: lu conviction, admit ~ 
that a conspiracy has been formed, but affect lo 
despise itbec^Ltise the persons who are implicated 
&re of low condition ; as if in these days rank and 
fortune were necessary qualifications for a conspU 
retor 1 Gut let it be remembered, lliat of all the 
Bhocking diseases to whith the human frame is 
liable, the most shocking and the most loathsome 
is that in which it is devoured by the vermin which 
its own diseased humours have generated : and to 
despise the present appearances in the body politic 
for this cause, would be as absurd as to disregard 
the first symptoms of that frightful malady by whicli 
Sylla was consumed. The error of these persona 'i\ 
proceeds from inattention to the great and momen- 
tous change which the public press has produced 
in the very constitution of society. Formerly th« 
people were nothing in the scale; we are now 
nurrying on towards the time when they will bft 
every thing ! Like . the continental physicians, 
such statesmen would pursue the expectant system, 
ud trust to the vi$ fnedicafrir,. .forgetful that 
4beT« ie ft vit /ucatrix also. Where the danger U 
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immuieiit, strong remedies mu8t be applied; if the 
bones are tainteid, they must be searched till the 
joints are loosened ; how else should ^e poison 
beexpelled? 

. The Lord Mayor, with his usual discretion, has 
assured the public Uiat no plot or coaspiracy has ^ 
existed against the government, and that the Re- 
port of tl^ Secret Committee is, to his own know- 
kdge, incorrect : for it states that an attack had 
been made upon the magistrates, and this was not 
the fact ; the people had not attacked either him- 
self or any other magistrate,., he had only been 
fired at by some wanton and drunken individuaL 
Common sense will allow of such a distiuction as 
little as common law. The story is well known 
of a duellist who proposed to mark out his own 
lean dimensions upon the waistcoat of a corpulent 
antagonist, saying that if he did not hit him be- 
tween the lines it should go for nothing : the Lord 
Mayor*s reasoning has all the absurdity of this 
proposal without the wit. Does he believe that 
the shot was fired becatue the individual was 
wanton and drunk, or because that individual was 
engaged in an actual and fore-planned insurrec- 
tion, having in all likelihood made himself drunk. 
ibr the work ? For what purpo}>e does he ima- 
gine, had the rioter provided himself with firearms, 
cither before the insurrection, or in the plunder of 
the g^n-smiths* shops ?• . It was no attack because 
the man was drunk ! By the same reasoning, no 
attack was made upon Mr. Piatt; and it has 
indeed more than once been remarked in extenua- 
tion of that atrocious act, that the assassin was 
intoxicated:, .he was so; and what was the remark 
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of one of his associatas upon that point ?• .d 
f the drunken dog bad spoiled all ! '• •becauae 
his drunkenness he had precipitated the execali 
of a plot which was sooeily laid. His lordal 
also tells us that he is a member of the Uiil 
Club» and vouches for the loyalty of thai assoe 
tion. It* would be well if he called to mind d 
Petion» who, like himself was a popular mqf 
was, like him» also a member of a club of reforms 
which club would have brought him to the gi 
lotine» if he had not esaped that fate by perismi 
of hunger in the open fields ! The Lord Maj 
is a most active magistrate ; no man pursuci 
thief with more alacrity, or collars one with grea 
spirit; in the language of the Fancy, he is gm 
Nor is this his only merit ; he goes through '. 
business with decision and dispatch. But wb 
he med^es with state affiurs, he reminds us 
the old adage, Non ex quavit ligjio Mercuriuti 
can never be carved into the bust of a statesmi 
though it may do very well for the sign oft 
patriot or the Lord Mayor 
. Men engaged in parties, says Bishop Buna 
jire not easily put out of countenance. The Im 
J^ayor denies that he was attacked, though he v 
shot at ; and he would persuade the public tl 
there are no symptoms of a revolutionaiy sp 
in the deluded multitude^ though Sir Jan 
iShaw, in his presence, seized a fellow beari 
a tricolour flag in the Royal Exchange! 1 
Xivery of London, in perfect conformity w 
.the opinion of this magistrate, resolved 
petition Parliament not to pass any laws restd 
ing the rights of the subject, * without allow! 
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• tbepeopkto macertaih the troth of the BBeged 

• graondft upon which such memsures bad been pn)- 

• poMd.* Such a resolution could hardly bare 

been expected from the mayor, aldemieii* and 

lircry of Gotham ! Information which it ia not 

ivudent to lay before Parliameni otherwiae tb§n' 

tiuoogh Secret Committees, hecauae, if It wem 

prcmaturdy made public, the guilty would have 

warning to elude the pursuit of justice, and the 

persona who had given evidence for detecting 

them might probaUy be murdered, the Cmnmoo 

Hall would submit to the people, that tiiey may 

ascertain its truth ! They petition FArliament to 

let the question be tried and decided by the whole 

people, instead of putting it in train to be brought 

before a jury ! Tliey take no notice of the great 

retrenchments which have been made; on the 

contrary, they imply that no such measures have 

been taken, as far as it can be implied by words 

without uttering a direct falsehood ; and they 

avow the opinion that there is ' a settled design in 

* the present ministers of the crown to trample 
' upon the liberties of the people, and to establish 

• a despotic government' Mr. Favell, in propo^ ~ 
aing these resolutions, so remarkable for their 
moderation, their wisdom, and their truth, trusted 
that the Livery would be willing to die in the 
last ditch in defence of their rights ! Brave Mr. 
Favell!.. did he mean Hounds-Ditch, or Shore 
Ditch? And Mr. Hunt the Orator, pathetically, 
yet heroically observed, that if the Habeas Corpus 
were suspended, ministers would have a right to 
drag him to a dungeon and impiison him until 
the act expired. Tliey might torture bis flesh; ht 
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■ftid,,.lhey might Impair his conslUution... but be 
glloried in the idea th&t they could not destroy a 
noble mind! Heroic Mr. Orator Hunt! But' 
these magnanimous patriots maycalm themselves. 
The wonhy members of the Livery are iu no 
danger or dying ded they do not 

walk too near c lome from a Re- 

fi»'m dinner; ai.. 11 not have bis 

flesh punished if more pugilistic 

meetings, or kee[ ' thao he did his 

appointment with le British CoSee 

Hou&e. 

* When God only intends (he temporary chas- 
' tisement of a people,' says Cowley, ' he does not 
'raise uphis servantCyrus(ashehim6eIfisplea3ed 

* to call him), or an Alexander, who had as many 

* virtues to do g;ood as vices to do harm, but he 

* makes the Massauiellos and the Johns of Leydea 

* the instruments of his vengeance, tliat the power 

* of the Almighty may be more evident by the 

* weakness of the means by which he chuses 
' to demonstrate iL Me did not assemble the 

* serpents and (he monsters of Africa to correct the 
'pride of the Egyptiuns, but called for his armies 
'of locusts out of Ethiopia, and formed new ones 
' of vermin out of tlie very dust,' ' The thing 
' which has been, it is that which shall be I* How 
Kreatly might it profit the people if they would 
k>ok back upon the demagogues who in other 
generations strutted their hour as lords of the 
Kscendan(, and were dnwn in triumph by the 
deluded populace through the streets of liOndon! . 
Such a retrospect, beginning with Titus Gates 
-and ending with Colonel Wardle, might teach 
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the Londoners a little to distrust their own sagadtj. 
Tbe Turks preserve a saying of their prophet, * If 
*3fouare perplexed in your affiurs, look for assist- 
* anoe iirom the inh^tantsof the tombs:' but^alas 
for the multitude! the experience of their fathers is 
buried with them, and the lessons of history, dearly* 
as they have been purchased, are for them in vain. 
The invincible attachment which the French 
bear to their country is one of the best traits of 
the French character. No distance, no time, no 
wrongs, can diminish it. Wherever they may be 
placed, whatever injuries they may have sustained, 
though their property should have been conjfiscated, 
their family butchered, and themselves proscribed, 
we have seen that the honour of France was still 
dear to them ; insomuch, that for this cause the 
emigrants were oflen known to rejoice at victories 
which prolonged the time of their exile, and seemed 
to render it perpetual. In this respect they greatly 
<xcel us : for, melancholy as it is to confess the 
disgiaceful fact, the English have less national 
feeling than any other people. It is notorious that 
the bitterest enemies of England in America, the 
.writers who by their falsehoods and virulent invec- 
tives have most contributed to exasperate the 
Americans against Great Britain, are natives and 
subjects of this country, who, with the feelings of 
|«negades and traitors, hate the land in which 
4hey were bom and bred. And well it is when 
this generation of vipers transport themselves : but 
loo many of them remain at home to hiss and to 
atiog. We talk, of patriotism, but no men ever 
posMssed so little as our self-styled patriots. They 
0tt ready at all times to impeach the motives and 



.u.ecd advocates, till tliey I 
ownfeeliiigswith his; and the 
the course Vhich is best suii 
that he reckons their efforts i 
slances which facilitate his gu( 
peace they join in any cry howe 
up Any cause however frifQlous i 
low any leader however wo^thles^ 
IHdible, for the sake of annoying" t 
leut, if they cannot succeed id infli 
KriouB injury. A spirit like this t 
in any other cotuitry, unless it were 
had it not been for the prevalence ' 
Carthage perhaps might not have ht 
*.for Hannibal, like Marlbwcnigb 
enemies at home. 

It may be neither unipteres^nf^ i 
to tr«cc if we can, the ^wth of a 
England is eo peculiarly chsrocL 
freccd, and to seek for the caus 
tended to combine so many perso 
beat government in the world. 

The wars bet-— 
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VBte and aoddental circumstances, such as their 
connections, or their birth-place, • • not from any 
public prindple, or clear perception that their cause 
was right: so that when the ferocious struggle 
was terminated by the union of the two families, it 
is not surprising how little animosity seems to have 
aunrived it The religious disputes under Henry 
VIII. divided the nation in a diiierent manner, 
and produced a long train of consequences, which 
are acting at this hour, and the end of which no 
human foresight can discern. The first Reformers 
were possessed by a burning fiery zeal; they 
trampled under foot all personal considerations ; 
the strongest human ties proved weak as the 
green withs which Samson snapt asunder when 
be arose from his sleep: their comforts, their 
worldly wealth and prospects, their affections, 
their liberty, their lives, were as dust and ashes 
compared to the kingdom of Heaven, on which 
their hearts were fixed, and which was ever pre- 
sent to their fer\'ent imagination. Impatient of 
restraint, and intolerant of all error or even difier- 
ence of opinion, however harmless, they were, 
equally ready to stand in triumph beside the stake 
as persecutors, or sing in the flames themselves tri« 
umphantly as martyrs. The Catholics, on their 
party were neither less sincere, nor less zealous : 
they saw distinctly the enormous present evil to 
which their antagonists shut their. eyes, and the 
perilous consequences which those antagonists. 

En-haps, were incapable of seeing ; but they were 
ind themselves to the corruptions and abomina- 
Uons which had provoked this destructive hostility* 
Both parties had their time-servers, who sought 
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only to ailvancii themselves in the confusion ; bat 
the feeling of the grent majorily, as well as of the 
leading persons on both sides, were unalloyed 
with luiy baser mntives, though all the fiercet 
passions were culled into full nlav. 

During the fi- vescence of ihi^ 

great revolution, ntoue by which 

civilized societ<~ hen, been con- 

vulsed, the rel e question was 

exclusively regi- not long before 

its earthly rela. ;ived: and the 

church of Englana iiu<_ been established 

by Elizabeth before theological opinions produced 
two poUtik:al parties in the stale, each mortally 
inimical to the otticr, but both hating the new 
church which !^tood at equal ilistance from either. 
The Catholics looked to Spain, hoping to recover 
their lost supremacy by the arms of a foreign 
power. Their hearts had ceased to be English 
when the government of England became here- 
tical, and Burleigh tells us that Philip II. was 
even ' greatly beloved ' by them : his domestic 
tyranny, his persecution of the Jens in Spain, 
and hie infernal cruelties in the Netherlands ex- 
cited in them neither shame nor indignation ; the 
more formidable he was, the greater were their 
hopes ; they looked to him, as the ullra-whigs of 
the present'day have looked to Buonaparte, and 
in like manner forgave his insatiable ambition, 
his falsehoods, his murders, and his massacres, 
because he was the enemy of their own gorem- 
ment. The Fimlans were not less disaffected ; 
but' they were less treasonable, because they «(• 
pected no foreign assistancf, neither wen tnef nt 
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MM 1 a qwtioa of p«idgie>; thoyare Md to 
their aDegiaiioe by a cable of which only one 
weak etaad is uncut ; when the first gale cornea 
OQ it will part. Besides this inseralble, but 
Batural, inclination toward democracy, which 
arises from the principles of a popular church 
government, there was another cause why th# 
current should set in that direction; it was only 
uidcr commonwealths that the Puritans saw their 
bdored discipline flourish ; the Suflferance which 
it had obtained in FVance was won in opposition 
to the crown, and eiposed to continual and immi^ 
nent danger fiom its known enmity. At that 
time the dements of our constitution had not yet 
adjusted themselves; there was a &ir externa^ 
but it was like a crust upon the chaos. 



and these fiermenting principles were in full acti^ 
Tity within. The prince was for extending too 
fu his undefined prerogatiYe, and the people were 
aqoally disposed lor pualung to extremM the^ 
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tindeiined rights. Perhaps poKUcal causes would 
not have produced a civil war, if a religions 
ferment had not existed at the same time and 
combined with them, • • as some diseases ave known 
in a certain degree to be influenced by any eor 
demic malady which happens to prevail, and thus 
to acquire a type more malignant than their own. 
The Puritans w6re intolerant, faniitieal, insolent^ 
and seditious ; on the other hand their opponents 
were not without bigotry, and they were imperious 
and unmerciful ; but it should not oe forsotten that 
they cleariy understood the designs of the discon* 
tented, and that their foresight was fully con-f 
firmed by the sequel. Laud cut off the ears of 
his libellers; and as injuries of this kind are 
never repaid without large interest, when theiv 
day of triumph arrived they cut off his head* 
His journal was published for the sake of vilifying 
his character, but malice is as often deficient id 
judgement as in generosity, and it proved his best 
vindication. Time enough should now have 
elapsed for us to contemplate thb part of our 
history with indifferent minds, neither extenuating 
the errors of one party, nor aggravating those of the 
other,, .and yet the memory of Laud is still pur^ 
sued with calumny and insult ! There are writers 
even now who seem to think, in the words of the 
prose Hudibras, *that pillories are more cruel 

* than scaffolds, or perhaps Prynne's ears were 

* larger than my Lord of Canterbury's head.^ 

Do not let us identify our own feelings too 
much with those of our forefathers. The rank 
among the nations which, by their valour, they 
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hare won for us, we are bound resolutely to 
maintain; the liberties which, by their Tirtues, 
they have bequeathed to us, we are bound reli- 
giously to preserve ; the institutions which, in their 
wisdom, they have framed for us, we are bound 
&ithfu]Iy to uphold, that so our children afler us 
may inherit those privileges and blessings which 
have been our happy inheritance. But let us not 
perpetuate the spirit of factions which have done 
their work of evil and of good. IiCt us do honour 
to their sincerity, to their sacrifices, to their 
sufferings, and to their zeal,* .when it was on the 
sufiering side. But let us mark out distinctly 
upon our historical chart the errors of their course, 
lest we, in our time, and others afler us, should 
sufier shipwreck upon the same rocks and quick- 
sands. 

The wisest thing which the government and the 
rulers of the church in those days could have 
done, would have been to encourage the emigra- 
tion to New England, instead of i mpeding it. 
In an evil hour for the body politic did they close 
that abscess which the peccant humour had opened 
for itself They should have 'afforded every pos- 
sible outlet *You will not live contentedly 
* under our system; go then where you may 
'establish your own, and go in peace:' this 
ought to have been their language. But they did 
not understand the nature of the steam which 
was at work, and alarmed at hearing the vapour 
hiss as it issued out, they stopt the safety-valve. 
Indeed, throughout this whole portion of our 
hbtory, to whatever communion or party the 



writer may b«loni!;, he will have almost as mocb 
to blush for, us to forgive. 

The political .itro^Ie which be^an ou both 
Hides, rather from resenlmenl of their wrongs than 
in any tiied purpose, assumed in its progress a 
character of dec"' ■ ■ ■ - On the one port 
there was a gene 'alty which ahnmk 

from no persou would Imve givea 

unlimited pow of its idolatrous 

devotion; oa itimeut, not less 

noble in degi- erer kind, whicU 

offered up old Imungs ana oiu institutions at the 
aliar of Republican Liberty. But the sects who ' 
associated for the Gubversion of the mourchy 
remained united no longer than while the contett 
was doubtful; their mutual animosity had only 
been suspended while they were bent upon tbo 
destruction of a common enemy. One of these 
sects perceived the error which they had com- 
mitted, and addressed, in 1657, a memorial to 
Charles II. ofiering their services to assist in his 
restoration. A few brief extracts from this paper 
may be read with peculiar advantage at thu time, 
..and with interest at all times,, .for their wisdoia 
and the feeling with which it is expressed. The 
memorial came from * certain Baptists,' and spoke 
the sense of that body of Christians, who have 
ever been the most tolerant of the sectarians. 

'Like poor bewildered travellers, perceiving 
' that we have lost our way, we are necessitated. 
' though with tired and irksome steps, thus to 

* walk the same ground over again, that we may 
*- discover where it was we first turned aside, and 

* may institute a more prosperous course in the' 

VOL.!!. B 
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'.{Komas of our journey. Thus fiur we csn say 

* we hare gone rigbt, keeping the road of honesty 
*.and stneeri^y and having vet done nothing but 

' * vdiat we think we are able to justify, not by 
Mhose weak and beggarly arguments drawn either 
^ fiom suecessy whidi is the same to the just and 

* the unjust, or ftom the silence and satis&ction of 
^a becalmed conscieneey • . but from the sure* sa6« 

* sound, and unerring maiims of law, justiosb 
*. reason, and righteousness.T— 

' How have our hopes been blasted I how have 

* our cipectations been disappointed! how have 
' our ends been frustrated I All those pleasant 

* gourds under which we were sometimes solacing 
*and caressing ourselves, how are they perished 

* in a moment! how are they withered in a night ! 

* how are they vanished and come to nothing ! 
'Righteous b the Lord, and righteous are all 

'"'** * his judgements ! We have sown the wind, and we 
'. have reaped a whiriwind ; we have sown faction, 
^. and have reaped confusion; we have sown 

* folly, and we have reaped deceit . Where we 

* looked for liberty, behold slavery 1 Where we 

*/ expected righteousness, behold oppression t~ 

* Where we sought for jusUoe, behold a cry. . a 

* great and a lamentable cry throughout the whole 
•. nation !— 

* Time, the great discoverer of all things, has. 
'-at last unmasked the disg^uised designs of this 
*. mysterious age, and made that obvious to tho 
'.dull sense of fools which was before visible 
*^ enough to the quick-sighted prudence of wise 
"* *:men,«,that liberty, reUgion, and reformationr 
';the wonted engines of politiciansi are but deoeitp 
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^..aries the Second. Un< 
that we first discover a set oi 
or without cause^'ia regular op^ 
ment, . . sometimes upon just g 
for tlie mere purpose of vexation 
its ordinary course ; and even a 
into measures of iniquity, and bloot 
may distinctly be perceived in i 
•Opposition:. .the stem old re\ 
^though they had seen by ezperiei 
dble it was to establish a con 
England, clung nevertheless to 
theory: some of these men were 
ciples and stoical virtue^ who nu 
«elv^ a consolatory pride, thinkin 
fiadlen on evil days, they were won 
system and a happier age. Wi 
•most of the Independents joined 
.differed from them only in the i 
.which they regarded. the memory ol 
Ihe higher class beheld as the bei 
cause, but whose name was precio 
iiis own community. Th* — 
of such »*''•' 




TWlUriwm nta at no prindpla, lika SIm/U> 
IMB7. who, ^wlbcr ba wo* eoeaBuiag with tfc> 
cfon^origdait it, cucdfiiraollnif but hbown 
poipsMii, nd tlw gritiSntioB oTswidiMl bMit 
II swid bs Gbdfinf hnmn aataira to MmpoM- 
tbtf Ibmvavna^ pcnona ao tboniugfafyd^ 
{■Mcd ■■ tbm ueompUditd Tillaui; h* m bir* 
■otioMd Bot u tbt wpwwnliliT*, bat u tba 
bid, rf t puij vboM mIc priitdpla wu that of 

Thcwimt ataltiiaMi oftbitaga, SirVIIIIui 
Tbnpte, ipcftln tbns of oppoaitioiia:..* Amonr 
' sucb mm, I have oburved all set quaireli with 
' the *gt, and pretences of rcfonning' it by their 

* own model*, to end commonly like the pains of 

* a man in a little boat, who tugs at a rope that is 

* fast to a ship : it looks as if he resolved to diaw 

* the ship to him ; but the truth and his meaniog 

* is, lo draw himself to the ship, where he gets in 

* when he eso, and does like the rest of the creir 
' when be is there.' How often has this happy 
illuslntion been exemplified in the course (£ Eag- 
liah history! Butif we would see in what manncc_ 
the deleterious spirit of party can disorder the 
judgement and infect the whole moral and intel- 
lectual nature of men, it is only necessary to r^ 
member the PofHsh plot,, .that foulest stain in our 
annals. If there be one historical &ct more hu- 
miliating lo an EugUshman than all others, mora 
painful and mortifying to every good mind, it is 
the conduct of Lord Russel upon occasion of 
Jjot4 Slaffiird's sentence. At this time it requires 
no small excrUoa of charity to suppose that am^ 

-penoo coald ever bare believed Lord StaSbt^** 
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...^uuess of the people and t 
remitted to the venerable ok 
minious and cruel parts oi 
Russel stood up in parliai 
question the king's power of 
indulgence of humanity !. .IW 
condemned under circumstani 
and the same mitigation of the 
gpranted, . . his own feelings, at 
Liord Stafford's case* were ha 
punishment for having thus, in 
guage of the prophet, *corrup 
sions,' and sinned against his < 
Russel ^s canonized in history 
state-martyrs; and in thus allw 
apot upon his life, no wrong is oi 
to his name But if.the spirit o 
in such a manner upon one ' 
were so just, whose disposition 
and whose heart was so good, j 
ligious and amiable a man, . . wl 
the demoniacal passions which 
viler natures. . . i" ^'^ 
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out of place. And Id the same reign the rdigioos 
disputes* which during their paroxysms had occa- 
noned such public and private calamities, such 
individual wickedness and national disgrace, set> 
tied into a chronic disease. The hated which 
Charles conceived in his youth for the discipline 
and manners of the Puritans would in him be 
pardonable, even if there had been less cause for 
a reasonable dislike of both ; but it led him to 
measures of infamous cruelty in Scotland, and to 
a system in England which, though less bloody 
^ indeed, was yet abominably inhuman, as well as 
I grossly impolitic and unjust It is not imaginable 
that any system could have reconcijed all dif' 
/ ferences and abated all asperities of sectarianism : 

\ that which was pursued tended inevitably to in* 

^ crease them : the Church retaliated upon its fal<- 

kii enemies with little discrimination and less 
charity, and the Nonconformists' Memorial be- 
came the counterpart of the Sufferings of the 
Clergy, . .auother part of the History of Persecu- 
tion in England I The sectaries thus acquired a 
new generic name, when that of Puritans had. 
become odious to the nation; and though this 
may at first appear a trifling thing, it was in no 
slight degpnee unfavourable to the interests both of 
the State and the Church. The mere circumbtance 
of being thus comprehended under one appellation 
gave them a bond of union, and a political oo^ 
berence as advantageous to their insulated coik- 
oems as it is injurious to the common weal. The 
Act of Unifoitnity embodied among tis a party 
iaveteratel^ hostile to the Church ; but the Church 
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uer not merely that the Spaniards w 

* ambitious, politic, and yaliant,' I 
were also * a people one-hearted 
That great statesman well knew, wh( 
the case, how rarely UDanimity will 
oational measures. 

James II., towards the latter part 
courted the Nonconformists, and tb 
torians Justify those who presented ai 
this monarch, in terms not veiy eon 
historical truth. * When a ganir oi 
says the writer, ' are tearing my flesh, 

* ing my blood, and breakmg my boi 

* mercy,. . if Satan's eldest foo were t 

* and drag mins adversaries off me, i 

* me fiom their murderous hands» I Iom 
^ h would be any crime to thank him fi 
^ dfii) interposition and his compassioi 

* tormented creature.' Discreet and 
guage ! from whence it might be infer 
we tortures inflicted upon the Christian! 
or Diocletian, had been renewed by the 
England I But tK-* *«: 
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cause with the Church agaiuat an enemy who never 
persecuted by halves. 

James was too late in his temporizing policy. 
The execution of Mrs. Gaunt, which* when all it9 
circumstances of baseness, illegality, cruelty, and * 
consummate wickedness are considered, is perhaps 
the foulest murder that ever was committed under 
the forms of law, had filled the dissenters with 
indignation and hatred against him. They seem 
also to have continued obstinate believers in the 
popish plot, when most other persons were heartily 
ashamed of having been so grossly deluded. Even 
in the reign of George I. Crosby calls the conduct 
of Gates, in tliis impudent villany, * a ji<^yer-to-be 

* forgotten service to his country !' Ohj if men 
tirould but call into action half as much disposition 
to believe in matters of religion, as they exhibit 
daily in political transactions, there would be no 
such thing as infidelity in England ; . • for we con- 
tinually see (and never was it more strongly ex- 
emplified than at the present time) that they who 
are possessed by the spirit of faction, form their 
opinion of the facts before them, and believe or — 
disbelieve, according to their inclination and their 
will, in spite of the understanding faculty, and in 
contempt of conscience. * When parties are once 

* formed,' says Burnet, * and a resolution is taken 

* upon other considerations, no evidence can con- 

* vince those who have beforehand resolved to 

* stick to their point' 

There are some curious particulars concerning 
Titus Gates in Crosby's History. This wretch 
beinff once told that he ought not to seek revenge, 
Imt leave it to God, replied, * that vengeance was 





i'^ its conr^ ^ '^ causes, tfcl 
duct. TLf!rr . "* *l»eir orifi-iniK 
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applanse. The joint-historians * of the diBsenteii 
liaye chosen to charge the clergy of the seven- 
teenth century with a disposition towards popery, 
and instancing in proof of this the fact that Good- 
man, Bishop of Gloucester, died in the Romish 
communion, they add, Eji uno dUce omnet; a 
conclusion as logical as it would be to infer that 
the whole body ofthe dissenters are as uncharitable 
as Messrs. 'Bofpat and Bennet have here shewn 
themselves. But it is to the opposition which the 
English bishops made against James's design of 
ine-establishing the Roman Catholic religion, that 
we are indebted for the Revolution ; it is to the 
Church of England, and to the clergy of that 
church, that we are beholden for the blessings 
consequent upon that Revolution which we now 
enjoy. The liberties of the country were saved by 
Its religion. Those prelates who had preached, 
and were ready to practise, passive obedience in 
human concerns, and who were far from blameless 
on the score of persecution, manfully stood forward 
when they saw the irons preparing, which may 
truly be said to eat into the soul. And as if io 
prove bow free they were from any selfish or merely 
jpolitical views, when they thus nobly placed 
&emselves in the breach, many. of these very men 
submitted aAerwards to the deprivation of their 
bishoprics, and bore testimony to the claims of the 
ejected king, as honestly as they had resisted his 
projects. 

The Jacobites of the last century, like the 
Catholics ofthe preceding one, hoped to recover 
their ascendancy by means o^ a foreign power; 

• tf ewri. BofM ud Btoaet. vol. i. ^ 4ta ' ~ ' 
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bat VolUire only followed the ftishion of his coun-; 
tiy. * It is impossible,' says Addison, * to read a 

* pafre in Plato, Tally, and other ancient moralists, 
^ without being a grreater and a better man for it 

* On the contrary, I could ncTer read any of our 

* modish French authors, or those of our own 

* country who are the imitators and admirers of 

* that trifling nation, without being for some time 

* out of humour with myself, and . at everything 

* about me. Their business is to depreciate hu- 

* man nature, and consider it under its worst ap« 

* pearanoes. They give mean interpretations and 

* base motives to the worthiest actions ; they re- 
' solve virtue and vice into constitution.^ In short, 

* they endeavour to make no distinction between 

* man and man, or between the species of men 

* and that of brutes/ It was in a nation where 
the fashionable literature deserved this character 
that Voltaire was bom and educated : he obtained 
his popularity in the cheapest way, by falling in 
with the humour of the times, flattering the pre- 
judices of his contemporaries, and administering 
provocatives to their vices. Are we wrong in be^- 
lieving that the irrelig^on which prepared the way 
for his success is more imputable to Henry IV. 
than to any other individual ? In an age of re- 
ligious sincerity and fervour, Henry IV., for pal- 
pable political considerations, renounced the faith 
in which he had been bred, and for which so many 
thousands and tens of thousands of his adherents 
had willingly shed their blood ; and he reconciled 
himself to an idolatrous, faithless, and persecuting 
church, at a time when the holocausts of the 
Inquisition were still .smoking, and before the 
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martyn of I t. Bartholomew had mouldered in 
their gnjtM. The world had never seen so signai 
an instance ol'apostacy. KoProt«£t&nls. however 
they might strive to excuse the ch&n^ for the 
immediate benefit of n-ae^ vhich was obtained by 
it, could jKMi it was the result of 

conviction ; H ;flection to perceive 

what must atn^ «n the Tatal eSects 

of such an oani as of opinion that 

the best meuiB .he advancement of 

leligion, wbea Is had fallen to de- 

cay, would be by uie ckiiu.,. nd influence of the 
sovereign and the govertimeat. Thus, indeed, 
ChrislianiW hod been introduced into England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the whole north of Europe. 
The princes were converted, and the people fol- 
lowed the steps of their rulers. Would not the 
example of disbelief, or at least of making belief 
subservient to policy and worldly views, be fol- 
lowed with even more alacrity P So it might have 
been foreseen, and so it was found. The chief 
persons among the Huguenots, who had at one 
time nearly divided France, one afler another struck 
into the path of preferment. One thing alone was 
wanting to complete the depravation, that the mo- 
rals of the king should be as loose as his faith, and 
here also the pattern of evil was found. Perhaps 
there is no other person in history, who with a strODg 
understanding, a benevolent disposition, and no 
evil' intentions, has left so injurious an eujnple 
to mankind as Henry IV. of France. The e^ct 
was seen in the reign of his immediate successor, 
and more especially during the wars of the fVonde, 
The religiotu wars bad been atrocious to the last 
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degree, but men were rinoereand scalous on both 
skks, remdy to suffer or to inflict denth for their 
prindplee. Subsequently thej shiAed sidesk like 
pkjers at a whist-table when the rubber is ended | 
and they carried on hostilities with the same hi* 
rocious spirits when there was scarcely even a 
profession of principle on either part 

Infidelity had been known in England before it 
was imported from France* but it had made no 
progress. Lord Herbert was too much an enthu* 
siast to make proselytes to a system which is fiital 
to enthusiasm ; the elements were not so happily 
inixed in him as in his saintly brother : but they were 
the same elements, and such as find no-sympathy 
in vulgar minds. Hobbes had no taint of lioen* 
tiousness in his thoughts or habits: while he 
weakened the restraints of religion, he would have 
bound faster the chains of human authority. These 
were not opinions to make their fortune in this 
country. They were addressed to hard heads* 
and might have suited hard hearts: something 
light and frothy was wanting, which should flatter 
the vanity as well as the vices of man, and thta- 
was introduced from our neighbours at a time 
when the natk>n had been disgusted with fanaticism 
and hypocrisy. A philosophy * of home growth 
soon came to its aid,, .a superficial philosophy, 
which, deriving every thing ^m without, led the 
way for gross materialism f with all its pernicious 

• Tkit MlJMt ImUtm Ivffttad witk ffwt ability bj Mr. ColOTidgt 
bk bU Uy 8innM> 8— impuriMbu tba 1— t «oU to bii Sto te M Ml i 



t A writer of gffvat •raditioa aad stiMftli of aiiad, wbo liTcd wbm 
«i« MiMnbb pkUoMpby wm bcgiraiBf to iktw itMlf b ISm^aad^ 
4inhwily fwwiftS iti faUl tiiiiiy. • AtbtiM,' b« aayi, * Mil 
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. . the necessary coosequeoces of 
premJEes so shallow and 90 false. 

The prevalence of thia spint is shewn b; the 
manner in which Swifl attacked it in bis ' Argu- 
* meot to prove that the abolishing of Christiantty 
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ft bad become ft generation hter, and how low ft 
' had sunk, may be Men in Fielding't admirably 
aceount (^ the Robinhoodiana* and the fine aatire 
with which he draws from their proceedings the 
ibilowing condutions, as what * must be awweid 

* by erery readcr**- 

* * First, that some religion had a kind of ea^ 

* tablishment among these people. 

* Secondly* that this religion« whatever it was, 

* could not have the least sway over their morals 
^ or practices. 

• Thirdly^ that this society, in which the first 

* principles of religion and government were 

* debated, was the chief assembly in -this country, 
^ and Mr. Whitebread the baker, the greatest man 
•in it 

' And, lastly', he says, * I think it can create no 

* manner of surprize in any one that such a nation 

* as this hath been long since swept away from 

* the £ice of the earth, and the very name of such 

* a people eipunged out of the memory of man.' 

When Fielding thus strongly and indignantly 
expressed his own feelings upon this important' 
subject, the circulation of. opinions was slow 
because of the little intercourse between one part 
of the country and another. From London to 
York was then a week's journey, and there were 
no stages which travelled fiuther north. No pro* 
vincial newspapen wero extant; there were no 
dreulating libraries, no book-clubs, no reviews, 
and the earliest magazines had but just been es- 
tablished. Every month now produces more hooka 
than wera at that time published in a y^^t ^^^ 
the number of readera has multiplied in equal,' 
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bar the history of Ihote timet without feding hie 
dieek glow with shame and indignation, ftngr 
]and never had so mudi in her power aa during 
the con&renoes at UUrecht* and never did she 
appear in so degraded anddisgraoeful a dianicter: 
oo notorious was the bad fiuth of the English 
eahinet, that Prinee Eugene said to one of ou^ 
ministers he knew not whether he were speaking 
to an Englishman or a Frenchman. A chaige 
even of &ect corruption is brought against our 
negodatonn and by no light authority* D. Luiy 
da Cunha» one of the Portuguese ministeri at the 
Congress* assertSt that the reason why Portugal 
obtained such unfavourable terms was-that he had 
not money to bribe the English ministers* and the 
Spanish ambassador had. 

The peace of Utrecht* with all the complicated 
treachery and baseness by which it was brought 
about* was the effect of faction* of that vile party* 
spirit which has been so often the reproach and 
the bane of Engrland. The Auction which then* 
for its own sinister purposes* betrayed the interests 
of Europe did not long enjoy their triumph ; the 
great object of all their machinations was fnistrar 
ted* and the happiest age of English history 
began with the accession of the House of Bruns- 
wick. The reigns of the first two Georges were 
disturbed by two rebellions* rashly undertaken, 
Hl-conducted* and too rigorously punished. After 
the second of these explosions the Jacobites satis* 
fied themselves with indulging their feelings in 
treasonable songs and toasts ; and as the prince to 
whom they were so fitithfully attached happily 
had no children by the remarkable woman whosf 
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life lie rendered mtcerable, their loyalty died ft 
natural death. The last remnant of this unfor- 
tunate £imily was no object oT fear or jealousy to 
the reigning king, he became therefore an object 
of dignified co(nnn=«>«n At n time nhen Buona- 
parte, Feoewini ctices of former 
usurpers, orden Inghien to mid- 
mght execution Stuarts receiYcd 
£vm the King ilowancc suitkbla 
to his birth as his deceaae the 
Prince Reg«nt inument: and K 
ought to be reiwraeu lu y that this act 
of honourable and princely leeimg was censored 
&E a waste of public mouey b; BOme of ttiat par^ 
nho arrogate to thenuelTes excIusiTely the praiaa 
of liberality. 

The present Icing, . . an Englishman not only 
by birth and education, but, if ever there was one, 
by heart and habits also, . . succeeded to the throns 
of on united people, which none of his predeces- 
sore had done since Benry VIII. The Jacobitca 
were now regarded rather as humourists than as 
s party iu the state; their politics were as much 
out of date as a ruff and fardingale, or a Steenkirk 
-wig. The Catholics were quiet and contented; 
'for the vexatious laws under which they lived had 
been suspended by the spirit of the a^e, and they 
were not molcEtcd. The Dissenters, enjoying th« 
most full and perfect toleration, were more erv- a 
gaged in controversies among themselves than 
with the Church. Vigorous couasels had raised 
our military and naval reputation to its old and pro- 
-peratandard. A^rs were quiet at home and pro»- 
peroui abroad. Our coloniea were rapidly iaci«Mr 
r S 
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iDg in population, wealth and importanoe. Com- 
mefoe was more flourishing than ever, arts and 
manuiactores were improving, a spirit of im- 
provement seemed to characteriie the age. Lite- 
rature and the fine arts were every where en-- 
icoursged ; scientific voyagers and travellers were 
sent out by England, France, Spain, Denmaric 
and Ruisia; and despotic sovereigns courted the 
correspondence of men of letters and aflected the 
language of philosophy. But what a philosophy! 
Abis, they had * forsdcen the Fountain of living 

* waten, and hewed them out dstems, broken 
^ cisterns that can hold no water.' The moral 
consequences of such philosophy were-seen in the 
private life of Catherine, and in the first partition 
of Poland. The purchase and subjugation of 
Corsica by the French was another proof of the 
atrocious usurpations which might unblushihgly 
be effected in an age of liberal ideas; and tortoires 
too shocking to be remembered without shudder* 
ing, were inflicted upon a poor madman by a 
Court which called itself the most polished in the 
worid, and in a Nation which boasted of "Its 
humanity and its fine feelings! 

: In ESngland, notwithstanding all the hir ap- 
pearances with which the present reig^ com* 
menced, a spirit of insubordination had long been 
gaining ground. Steele remariced, at the begin- 
ning of the century, that * the newspapers of this 
' island were as pernicious to weak heads in Eng- 

* land as ever books of chivalry to Spain.* The 
temper which they produced was not dangerous 
in his days, and he regarded it rather as a ma- 
lady and a misfortune in the individuals, than as 
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an evil to the sl&te ; ' they are considered as 

* lunatics.* he saya, ' and therefore tolerated in 

• theif raviD^.' UuriDg the two preceding reigns 
the circulation of politicaJ wntings had been couit 
paratively triflii ■ ■■ ■ — j j,^[ ^^^ great.- 
We had not y. of the 'rKtdin^'- 
public,' or to c hiiikiag people,'. 
The pamphlets of the day were 
above the reacL. le, and beneath 
the notice of th< passed current 
therefore for as I. : worth. But a 
tremendous alteration was novr » take place, and 
the art of popular writing was at the same time 
carried to perfection and directed lo the moat 
misdiievous of all purpoMs. This vas accom' 
plished by Junius: the most influential and th« 
most pernicious English writer of Lis age. The 
works of other libellers have died with them; and 
the authors have either sunk into utter oblivioa,- 
or been remembered only for infamy ; but it has 
been this man's fate to have his falsehood, his 
malignity, and his wickedness overlooked or par* 
doned because of the skill with which be. com-* 
pounded his poisonous ingredients. He may be 
considered as the founder of that school of writers; 
who, setting truth at defiance, impose the most 
audacious misrepresentations upon a credulous 
public, and seasoning sophistry with slander, 
carry into literary and political disquisition a spirit 
of personal malevolence. He too was the first ■ 
writer since the Restoration who set an example of 
traducing tbe sovereign, insulting the chief ma- 
gistrate OS an iudividual, while he laboured to 
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bring the nicmtum of bb goTcmmeiit into hati«d 
and contempt 

M. Simond traoee the Amerietn war with all its- 
coDscquenoes to a personage who, hi the part, 
which he acted upon the poUiical stage* had cer- 
tainly no other object thui that of repairing bia 
own mined fortunes. * Our new world/ says the 
Gallo-American traveller, * has generally the cre« ' 

* dit of having first lighted the torch which was: 

* to illuminate and soon set in a blase the finest . 

* part of Europe : yet I think the flint was struck^ 
^ and the first spark elicited by the patriot Joha 

* Wilkes a few years before. In a time of pro- 

* found peace, the restless spirits of men, deprived 
' * of other objects of public curiosity, seized with 

* avidity on those questions which were then agi- 

* tated with so much violence in England, touching 

* the rights of the people and of the government, 
*. and the nature of power. The end of the politi- 

* cal drama was in favour of what was called, and 

* in some respect was, the liberty of the people* 

* Encouraged by the success of this gretX comer.. 

* dian, the curtain was no sooner dropt on the 

* scene of Europe, than new actors hastened to 

* raise it again in America, and to give the world 

* a new play, infinitely more interesting and more 
< brilliant than the first* 

Franklin was in London during the Saturnalia 
of Wilkes's triumph. * Tis really,' he says, • an 

* eiraordinary event to see an outlaw and exile, of 

* bad personal character, not worth a farthing* 

* eome over from France, set himself up as can^^ 
for the capital of the kingdom, miss his. 



* election only by being too late in his appIicAtton, 

* snd immediately carrying it for the priacipal 
' coanty. All respect to law nod goveninicnt 

* seems to be lost Kinong the cooimoa people, who 

* are moreover — '' — "- '-"--ned by Beditioas 
' «cribblers to 1 jrity, and every 

* thing that use. n order.. .What 

* the event will m s. But some 

* ptini&hment >ei >r & peofJe «bo 
'ut ungratefull >est constituliotL 
' and the best kii.^ . i ever blest with.' 

These were the remarna ui uiklin, made at 
the time and on the spot,.. ana tie will not be 
suspected of underralutng papular rights and 
popular feeling. He describes the people a* 
' intent on nothing but luxury, Ucentiousnesv 

* power, places, pensions, and plunder;' and the 
ministry as ' divided in their counsels, worried bj 

* perpetual oppositions, in continual apprehension 

* of changes, and intent on securing popularity in 

* cai^e they should lose favour.' 

Titus Oates had been the first Ren da Hatla 
ID England ; Dr. Saeheveret was the second ; 
and to him, afler an interregnum of threescore 
years, John Wilkes succeeded. After Wilkes there 
was a shorter interreign till the accession of Ijotd 
George Gordon : during the last twenty years tba 
succession has been uninterrupied ; and the dis- 
tinguished ottice was filled by Mr. Hunt, when he 
was suddenly shorn of his beams by the Act 
against Seditious Meetings. Wilkes was very &v 
tbe abl^t man upon this notable list of worthies ; 
tihe government by its mis-management placed 
tlte utwa on his ude, and thus unlortunately pn>- 
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Toked a host of generous feeUngs in aid of one of 
the greatest profligates of a profligate age. hL' 
Simond Is right in reckoning him among What- 
Mr. Clarkson would call the foreranners and co-r 
adjutoraof the American and French Revdutions ^ 
bejond a doubt the seeds of disafli*ctiou and insub* 
ordination wero scattered at that time wherever 
the affiiirs of England were canvassed ; and they^ 
took root in America as well as at home. But • 
the ground was ready for the sower. Wilkes 
woald have produced little efiect if the public 
mind had not been apt at the time to receive such 
influences. Concerning America* suffice it in this 
place to observe, that every thing in the history, 
habits, institutions and circumstances of that coun- 
try tended surely and inevitably toward Repub- 
liosnism. . At home there was a g^reat body of 
latent discontent ; it was developed at this time 
by Wilkes, it was fostered by Junius and the 
writers of that school, and it was brought into full 
action by the American war. 

Some influence must be attributed to the leaven 
which Jacobitism had left behind. Tlie Jacolntes, 
indeed, no longer existed as' a faction, their hopes, 
having no longer an object whereon to fix ; but 
when disloyalty had ceased, disaffection would in 
very many instances remain ; and men who had 
been trained up to regard the reigning family with 
dislike, and desire their overthrow, would be dis- 
posed to unite with any party in whom they could 
find the mere sympathy of opposition. If a gene-> 
ration of perfect tranquillity had intervened, this 
feeling would have worn out ; and all the adhe-, 
rents of the old fiunily would gradually and 
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imperceptibly have tranBfured their entira ftllegi' 
ance, as m&ny unquestionablj did. But there 
was ao such interval ; and it is a curious fact that 
the last man' ia England who was a ptofessed t 
Jacobite became a furious Jacobia«. i 

Infinitely more effect is attributable to the state 
of religion, and the progress of what are called 
liberal opinions. The American war made the 
Dissentera feel once more as a political party ia 
the state. New England vas more the country 
of their hearts than the England wherein they 
were bom and bred ; and when [he flag of Ke-. 
publicanism was hoisted, ii awakened hopes which 
were lying dorm3iil,uiid brouj;ht forth their old 
opinions with increased strength. England had 
never been without some few speculative repub- 
licans since the time of the KestorMioa ; tfaeiE 
tenets had become to a certain degree fashionablft 
in the early part of the preseat reign. The moat 
distinguished poet of his uge brei^ed » spirit ct 
Grecian freedom throughout bis writings with an 
impassioned and stately eloijuence which was at 
once adapted to elevate youthful minds and inH 
press youthful imaginations. Books were printed. 
with the cap of liberty in the title-page; and m. 
lady favoured the world with what she was pleased 
to call a History of England, written upon repub" 
Ucan principles,. . for which the rector of Su Ste-; 
phni's, Wallbroolc, placed herslatue whtlesho waa 
yet living in the chancel of his church. All per- 
sons who partook of these opinions wished wcU 
of course to the Americans in their, resistance to 
the motbcrcountry. In that Xiife of Washlogtoa 
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which wms cooipilcd ftonrhis own p«pei*» it is 
ttid; thai at the eommenoontiit of the ranstanoe 
thepdpiilar leaden were ^^''eatlj encouraged far 
their icalooafrienda hi Englaiid, who exaggentcd^ 
the divisiooa and diacootenta at home, eidiorted 
them to peraevere, and asanred them thatperM- 
wnuice wookt crown their patriotic effiirta with, 
ancceaa. Thnathej were atimulated to proceed^ 
in expectation that government muat yield, tilK 
they weie actmiUy engaged in n- war, from the 
thought of which hi the firat instance they woutd 
kaTe ahmnk with horrors During the pcogresa of 
that war Washington Gonafeantly enumerated Eog^ 
lish distucbances among^ his grounds of hope^- 
dwelling upon this when he bad almost ceased to 
hope; and there was a secret committee in America 
empowered by Congress to correspond with their 
friends in Gieat Britain and Ireland. Some .of 
the treason which was comnutted during that war 
may perhaps appear hereafler when other coUec* 
tiona of American state-papers shall be published : 
that it existed to a great degree is beyond all doubt. _ 
i As there were some persons who favoured the 
American cause on account of their republican 
predilections, there were many more who acquired 
a predilection for republicanism because they fa^ 
voored the Aiherican cause. Indeed it was scarcely 
possible to consider the character of Washington 
without fading aome degree of prepossession for 
wliatever ofunions might be entertained by so wise 
and excellent a man. Qphe Constitution of the 
United Statea was cxtdKled aa the noblest work of 
human intdkct, and it was believed that an which 
philosophen had deviaed in their ideal fabrica of 
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dociet; wU 'ealized ia America. liute did lbs 
ealbusiutt rho thought ihiu know what waa 
Mssii^iii til! mind of VVasbingtou hintself;. .for 
^ashiDfrUo seeing the strong teadeney of the 
Aroericam 1 "<--»■ ti»«B.Ln...nesg ^nj aoarchj, 
eonfesoed to ara that the great 

cause in whi rked would be dis> 

honoured Ui% the last and faireal 

experimeiit in » ita of humaa oaXore 

turned ajraiut tu 

An AoiericaD uj stinctioa, wbo had 

aerved during the war wiui ^ i Payette and Ko** 
ciusko, and CMme to Europe with ihem ia the samtt 
vessel aAer peo^c iind been concluded, when be 
took leave of the latter at ^ria, eaid to biat, * I 
' suppose you are going; to see what can be ilooe. 
* in your own country ?' The Pole ahook his head, 
aod replied, that the people were not in a 6t state 
for such a revolulion. Well had it been for 
Fiance if La Fayette had had the same witdom E. 
But the iateilectuak atmosphere bad received itft 
taint : and aa an ivfiumia beginning in Taitarif. 
travels from China. tbfoughout the whole iah»'. 
bited part of the old continent, so was thia moral 
pestilence to run its course. Tiie trumpet had 
aounded..' Woe, woe, woe to the inhabitants of 
'earth L' and the vial of wrath was poured out. 
ly* it had been proposed to establish Idagdosis '^ 
in- America, and introduce hereditary nobility, 
'with alt those p^dations of rank which have grown 
out of the feudal system, and been softened and 
matured into their present form, men would ha,Te 
|>eiceivcd the unfitness and impoatibility of cre^' 
' *0«HnlSi>a;b«)«. IkMidtkauMlstabatakta vnlif*.; 
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ting sncfa an Older of things in agrieultanl and 
eommcrdal colonies. They woaid have seen that 
it was at abeurd as to erect a modern citadel uifon 
the plan of a baronial castle, or build a cotton*mill ^ 
upon the model of a cathedral : but they saw no 
absurdity in reducing Europe to the standard dT 
America, plucking up ail her venerable institutions 
by the roots, and levelling the whole platform o£ 
society by the rule and line of trans-Atlautia equa- 
lity. Tfcus was a portentous error, though in its 
ori|^ not altogether without excuse : for the evils 
of mequality in Europe, from causes which will 
presently be adverted to, were every day becoming 
more grievous and more glaring. No generous 
heart could contemplate those evils without an 
ardent desire of relieving, and if possible removing 
them. But men fell into the strange mistake of 
believing that the facilities of subsistence in Ame- 
rica were owing to its form of government, and 
that the abolition of the privfleged orders was all 
that was needful for placing us in the same con- 
dition with the inhabitants of a new country, whera- 
bands were wanting to till the ground, and con- 
sequently where the wealth of every family was in 
some degree in proportion to its numbers. Under 
this delusion, they mistook the means of bettering 
the condition of the poor, and supposed that the 
best way to elevate and improve the lower classes 
was to pull down all above them7'^^ 
i When these principles began to spread, it so 
happened that our literary journals were almost 
wholly in the hands of dissenters, and more par? 
ticulariv of those dissenters who prided themselvea 
upon the freedom of their opinions* No sooner 
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bad the ge luine philosophy of the fathers of the 
Eiig-lish church given place to the fiimsy meta- 
physics of the material school, than it was evinced, 
by the growth of heretical opinioas, with what 
wisdom our ancestors had asserted sound and 
orthodox le he same. The old 

rclig^ious dibi most exclu^rely to 

the discipUi; e ceremonies of the 

church ; ep ^tery, adult or infant 

baptism, the i -■*'"€ ^^ sacrament, 

the use of th ro, the surplice and 

the altar, with oincr o , ints of controversy, 

in which the disputants ar^^icd from the some pre- 
mises, and held the same esseniial failh. Even 
when doctrines wen disputed, they were such u 
in no ways affected the fundamental priociples of 
Christianity. It was otherwise when Arianism, 
which, for more than a thousand years, had disap- 
peared from the Christian world, was revived in 
England. Jn the Establishment it called forth 
able defenders of the established truth, and the 
question there was laid at rest. But among the 
dissenters, say their historians, * the case wu 
' widely different The people concerned thetn- 
' selves as much about religion as their teachers, 

* and many of them understood as well the doc- 
' trinesofthe Gospel. When the heresy found 

* an entrance here, it created a convulsioa in the 
' body, and produced in the adherenti to the 
-* ancient fiiith paroxysms of horror and anguish. 

* and roused their most vi^rous energies to expel 
'the poison.' Yet these historians admit that 
during this period 'error was the destroying 

* angel of dissenting cougregalionB.' They im- 
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l^therefhral of Ariamsm to the Deril him. 
f^ *Whm it filled the pulpit.' they say. • Uio- 
^' vviblj emptied the pewa. Iliis was the case 
^'^ only where a part of the oongregation, 
^ ^lan&ed by the sound of heresy, fled (iZm the 
^ PoOoted boose to a separste society, hut where 
.« '^^'ppositioii was made, and all remained without 
( 5 iii&iiDur in the original |Jace. In numerous 
4^'^Uices the preacher, full of the wisdom of the 
«.~^Peiity80oght.byhidingthe monster from their 
$ ^^* to draw them over by stealth to the new 
«l^^ogy ; and unveiled his sentiments only as 
M y^ People were able to bear them without a frown. * 
< ^Ugfa at last his wishes were crowned with 
f ^^'^Cesi, yet the decay gradually consumed the 
• Sr*^^^ strength and the life of the society. 
^ ^y % Ivge congregation was reduced to a hand- 
4 Y^^^ When Socinianism found an entrance, its 
»ns were quicker than those of the Arian 
and more effectual : flourishing societies 
reduced to a few &milies, wbuch, being 
\ ^pirnated with zeal for the new opinions, or in«^ 
^ ^iflTerent about any, chose to continue to support 
• ^^*J« mode of worship to which, from education, or 
^^se, they were attached. In many places So- 
^ciui^iisiQ was the abomination of desolation, and 
^consigijcd what had been formerly the house, of 
^V^^yer, and of the assemblies of the saints, an 
^^disturbed abode to the spiders and the bats/ 
* *^^ Daniel Burgess used to say that he dreade< 

..f^ nature of Socinianism has been expose 
^ <^uinmate ability by Mr. Coleridge in b 
^'^ I^y Sermmi. Here we iiave briery 



lUitice iU gjowtfa and progress in Eng^d. It 
grew out of Arianism, aad so entirely destroyed 
we Gyslem &oca which it sprung, that there ia oot 
{we believe) a single Arian congregation st this 
day existing; ■ And at the Aria,a 

ended in the k> did Socinianistn 

tend with eq ty, toward unbeli^ 

It is well ki winian academy at 

Hackney wa Jistanding the high 

character aiu b of its conductors, 

because almou su • — ■.— - > pushed the pria* 
tiples in which they were eoucated farther than 
their tutors. The dry-rot waa in the fbundatioa 
and the walls, as well as in the beanas and rafters, 
and the unfortunate pupils came away bdierera 
in blind necessity and gruBs materialism, . .and 
in nothing else. The literary journals, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, wera 
in the hands of those dissenters, among wh<MB 
this change during half a century had been taking 
place, ^e writers therefore were men in all 
stages of disbelief,, .for every thing was tolerated 
except orthodoxy. 

We happen to have at hand the Monthly 
Review of the ' Inquiry concerning Politick 

* Justice, and its influence on general Virtue and 
' Happiness, by William Godwin.' Hie manner 
in which this work was treated by what was 'h^n^ 
without competition, the most accredited Journal 
of the age, will shew in what spirit the journal 
waa conducted. It was announced * with no 

* small d^ree of pleasure,' as a work whicji, 
' from the freedom of its inquiries, the grandcor 

* of its viewSf *ad the fortitude of its principle,* 
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was 'emioently deserving of .attention.* The 
Writens indeed, * would by no means be under- 
1 stood to subscribe to all the principles/, .but 
Ibej took care not to specify any from which 
they dissented. * Knowledge/ they said, * was 
t not yet arrived at that degree of certunty which 

* is requisite for any two men to think alike on 
' all subjects ; neither had language attained that 

* consistent accuracy which can enable Uiem to 

* convey their thoughts, even when they do think 

* alike, in a manner perfecdy correct and intel- 

* ligible to both/ In this manner they excused 
themselves from offering any objections to a sys- 
tem of politics and ethics, which laid the axe to 
the root of every social institution, human and 
divine, and of every domestic virtue !. .Many of 
the opinions which the work contained, they said, 
were bold, some of them were moral, and some 
doubtless were erroneous ; . . but its patient and 
philosophic manner * ought to endear it even to 

* those whose principles it might offend/ The 
f&rther they proceeded in their examination of 
this * bold and original w[ork,' (for it was con- 
tinued in three numbers,) the more they were 
convinced that it was proper, at that particular 
period (1793), to present their readers with a 
clear analysis of its contents rather than obtrude 
^ny decided opinion of their own. When the 
minds of men were so much agitated, they 
thought it their duty thus to limit themselves. 
The opinions of the author respecting government 
were * indeed highly interesting to society/ at 
least they deserved a serious and deep investiga*^ 
tion, saooe the conclusions to which they led were 
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fascinatingly attractive ; and, if ^se, deserved to 
beclearlj. fully, aDd im mediately exposed. The ' 
talk was too unwieldy and mighty fur their limits : 
but they earnestly Tecommend it 'as a labour 

* worthy ofall inquiring minds to examine the work 

* itself, in order thai >nfute the&e new 
' doctrines, if in a[ irtue and inafa ; 

* or if in' agreemei.. >. that they may 

* further elucidate, su^. and eitpaud the 
•writer's principles.'..' r the author's 

* opinioni should proveio >. iths, which tiooe 

* and severe scrutiny wouia establish, or Iha 
' visioiiB of an over-zealous mind, which strict 

* examination would dissipulc, it was ccrUiiu Uiat 

* his intentions were friendly to man. The tone 
' of virtue was uniform, and predominated 

* throughout the work.' It need not here be 
stated what were the sentiments which were pn>v 
mulgated under this tone of virtue in Mr. God- 
win's work, .a work in which the existence of the 
Deity was spoken of as n hypothesis, and in 
which the ethics were worthy of the religion! 
Of the author himself we have no wish to speak 
with asperity. He erred from blindness of heart, 
not from any malignant principle of which he was ' 
himself conscious. 

During the seventeenth century, every man O 
had his place in society, and none of the ways of 
life 'were crowded. ' All honour in England,' 
says an old writer, ' came J Marte or Mercurio^ 
' from learning or chivalry, from the pen or the 

* pike, from priesthood or knighthood.' If a boy 
who was bom in the lower ranks discovered a 
decided disposition for learnings, patronage was 
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dbb&Mii factum; \^ Uie help aTeadawtdaAodk, 
fBUttonm^ OK adioUnhiiM, be amd§ Ub wij 
tkoQ^ offlftge, and iom pcrlMp0 fo%bafieci 
k tiht ^bnRh or in tbe latr. Bui miJbf thfe. 
•itiAnk wM itemigly marked, purali in g»ml 
; «n mA conlnii that their eeni sbooU fin the 
i ane ^tatkm wUch thej tbemMlfei Jkad filled' 
t brfbrethtiB. Lrfrng aflar the Befimutioiip then 
VM evta a dBffiealty m fiodinff a eaflkwot mua*- 
bv of ckrgy finr the aenriee ortlie estefalbliaient 
Bui whea our mttitatiooi, ctYfl and fcclcwMttaJ,' 
TTPT"^ a character of atabifity, and (he eoai- 
meroe of the nation increased, the ambition ae 
ar well as the wealth of individuals increased also, 
^ suod Addison observes that, in his time, the great* 
•^ professionst law, physic and divinity, were over- 
stocked with practitioners. Hence there arose a- 
class of literary adventurers. As early as -in 
Elixabeth*s days, a few unlucky individuals had 
lived by their wits, without any other profession 
• or means of subsistence ; but men of letters were 
i not known in England as a distinct class idl. 
I society till the beginning of the last century, and 
I daring the present reign they have increased in 
^ aumlxr at least fifty-fold. 

When literature was confined to colleges and 
convents, it may safely be affirmed, that men of 
lettera were at the same time the happiest and the 
most useful of their generation, llicy had no 
cares for the morrow ; they wrote from the fulnesa 
of the mind, or from the impulse of strong 
desire : some to collect the scattered memoriala of- 
past times, or record the events of their owu; 
others to eicrt the whole finoe of their iataUiaet on 
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the subtlest or the highest problems which could 
bepropoBed to the human underaunding. Ifibey 
obtsioed celebrity, it was well ; and if tbey failed, 
(be labour had been lU own reward. The 
flcboolmen will : poken of with de- 

risioii, aa they ea by writeia ' too 

ignotant to be I. ;h is kuon d of their 

real merits to t- lowledgcment lh»t 

their powers of li ommeiwiuate witli 

their Uerculean ii d cbaxacters more 

truly venerable, o> uu xi, i it is more coo- 
solatory and delightful for ihe imagination to 
dwell, than Bede, William of Malmsbury, and 
many of the monldsh historians, are not to bo 
found in the annals of mankind. Great as hav* 
been the advantages of printing, it was a lament- 
able change, when literary compo»tion and that 
exercise of reason which should be, as till thea 
it had been, the noblest of human occupadoos 
&nd the highest of human enjoyments, became a 
trade,.. a mere trad^, to be pursued not from ' 
aptitude or choice, but from necessity and for 
daily bread. It is a difficult, as well as a delicate 
task, to advise a youth of ardent mind and 
aspiring thoughts in the choice of a profession; 
but a wise man will have no hesitation in ex- 
horting him to choose any thing rather thaa 
liteiatiuv. Better that he should seek his fortune 
befbre the mast, or with a musket on bis shoulder 
and a knapsack at his back,, .better that be 
should follow (he plough, or work at the loom or 
the lathe, or sweat over the anvil, than trust to 
literature as the only means of his supporL Let 
tlM body provide for the body; the inteUectiial 
a 2 
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purl was gWeo us for other purposes. A single 
hour of composition won from the business of 
the day, is worth more than the whole day's toil 
of him who works at the trade of literature: in^ 
the one case, the spirit comes joyfully to refresh 
itself, like a hart to the water-brooks; in the 
other, it pursues its miserable way panting and 
jaded, with the dogs of hunger and necessity, 
behind. Nor are respectability, worldly welfare^ 
happiness, health, and even existence, all that 
are endangered by this course of life ; there are 
worse evils than neglect, poverty, imprisonment, 
and death. It is not of his earthly fortunes alone 
that a man may make shipwreck upon this - 
perilous course ; his moral nature may be sacri- 
ficed, and his eternal hopes desperately hazarded. 
Boyse in his blanket. Savage in a prison, and 
Smart scrawling his most impassioned verses 
with charcoal upon the walls of a madhouse, are 
not the most mournful examples which might be 
held up as a warning to kindred spirits. . There 
are even more pitiable objects than Chattertoa- 
himself with tlie poison at his lips. His mighty 
mind brought with it into the world a taint of 
hereditary insanity, which explains the act of. 
suicide and divests it of its fearful guilt. But it 
is when literary adventurers commit the act of 
moral suicide that they render themselves objects 
of as much compassion as is compatible with 
abhorrence,.. when they become base in the 
basest way, and acting as panders to the lowest 
vices or the worst passions of man*s corrupted 
nature, deal in scandal, sedition, obscenity, oc. 
blasphemy, whichever article may be most in 
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adeteUateiitth ^Uch lie wu. entmH 
teMlirfciilU>Qlh«B»aBd of podifioola 

AFrndmaiAio «i Uui mge of niaaten, and 
iittttlnt)cut oftbe Bcvbhttkm, CDtcrad Aib 
^tttt fat tkne, neuiiiw to live by liit Itemy 
^>lHli.teriba hk own KcHi» and lu eoodoeC 
*Uiniiiliaa¥cryiiiemormUeii»oiicr«- Afl« 
^^•Uig twUe at thie IjonTic»tai • kdm of 
voriMi and hmiKcr made Um think il neeca* 
yi to look oat for food and lodging, */« yic« 
'^Uriif,' he waj% * dt ma stupidUi. coniem- 
J^ par un appetU divorani, qui me rap* 
f^enun cUn dtceil men uoUmeni^ It peu de 
aflyeni pecuaaoirei que faoau^ la diigrace ei 
'f^daiion dmU faUm Hre punL* *« Te 
^ done d Paris rnau etatj $anM fortune^ eana 
f^^9an9 connMuanetM t**'^'iyaprh ce tolilo^ 
^Uperche man ehapeau au bout de ma 
^^ i' je U faii toumer, aUachant ma detiu 
^ a la dirtetiom de la come droite^ qui - 
^M a rE.S^ Me voUd dam la Rut 
^^ Jacques* * Many are Uie literary ad- 

v,7^Nr FitMfcoua, K. Pilo^ wiM m lo^ u Ut ICtMoin lUn 
|/^^^ viU b« liUd At Uti« for ksvuff ««ra a «oek«d kal. 
rjT^tUppitr fMtnt Iku h« M( witk. B« imm to ka^ 
Ji^J^tflWciMMtoftlM B«vol«Hoa.Ulb0iacf«dM>d atlMl 
^^WUy, gf hj, ,.|r, aoBpMiaf aWot iU itrMlf, sob* vdackj 



^jr!* *^i4td «W IHnetorf, and k« wm coadtmaad to dtatk for 
^^ friadt «r kvauntj kad Uberal apiaioai wko wara tkaa 
HA ^•'•iwa. Tha i tatta e t wascoMaUd tor traaaportatia^ 
\JV**H. UtaarvWadlkataCeriapaaddaaganortbatiakwnaa 
nditk ia km Vmmn iluu cka aeooaat ^ tka deatk of 



C|^^"*^ na itit ia an Mmmn uuu tta aeooaat at ua acaia oi 
h^liciWb fa fiwa^-^ dMtk arankf af kia criflMai Vt tvas 
^^ ^ IW fiaaad. hia iMa iiriHd to a tanuM au, » a ngtaf 
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venturer* «fao choose their part id political 
varTu* irith no truer compass to diTect tbeir 
course, . , and without the pious intentions of tlM 
Jriahman, who, seeing two parties of bis country- 
men warmly e"<r»<'*^ >« hlmlgeon work, and 
being' utteriy u' from joining in 

the sport, excL ushed in uoong 

them, * God grou : riffht side !' Bat^ 

the general tet who thus throw 

tbemselvet upon t by thnr wits is 

soon determined pointment wtuch 

they almost uoirersauy ei;pe>>.~.'e at their ootset; 
for disappointment brings with it discontent, 
which Is the parent of disafiection ; and cnvTi 
which the unsucccs^ul are too prone to entertain 
towards those who are more fortunate than tbcm- 
Eelves, is inseparable from hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitable n ess. Thus it is that of tntxa \ 
men of letters, wherever they exist as a separate I 
class, a large proportion are always enlisted in { 
-hostility, open or secret, against the established 
order of things. Prom the first their bias is on 
the wrong side ; vanity, presumption, and tiaif- 

^itrrtt tli« otfTom who wcra tppoiaud to be4r \ia tnm Kjimnm !• 
CiycHi, ■ diiUBc* afiii lHgun,liaTiiigtlirowi Urn <!»■ lapnuki 
■ luiisB vbg f«iid Un in Iku lilsalAB, ulud bia wUl silcd bis, 
b nplMd.— ^ol b/nri tl mihu- irmltMit^-Jt It mf tin, ■•« 

,«M> I* trimti—wu l^i biiur rcjiHadar. H< (ipind noiUuff Intk 
vid blood, ulliag opoo th« ViTfia klat/uid npoa tkalGod wboa ha 
Lad H oftti nBOQDCcd, trying au: for a print, aad dnpairivf «f 
Btnj wkila ba inplertd it. U. Piion dexaibca lioi aa mtl aatanUf 

'wlekad.b«l mada aa b^ cka IUtoIuIhe;— {iaaolf tueilUmltt fia- 
liin 4m ttti dm emrnr^ itamewitp id eiiaqftaiU 4* ctti dt rwfrit t ifn 

t fa /trint. In ami, tl taa«i imp l ae M t. /« trwtlttini ■ ftit m 
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Imoirleclge, make them believe that they are 
- wiser than their eMers* and capable of reforming 

the world ; add to these errors by which youth is 
-to easily beset, false philosophy to whidi they« 

lead, and iireligion in which that philosophy ends, 

snd you have a revolutionist complete. 'Loose 
.f prindples,' says Stillingfleet, * bad practices, 

* and extravagant desires, naiurdly dispose men 
' * to endeavour changes and alterations, in hopes 

■* of bettering themselves by them ; and the pre- 

* valency of vice doth unhinge government and 
-* weaken the strength and sinews of it' 

The progress of society also, which .tends natu- 
. rally to overstock every profession, and to crowd 
all the middle walks of life with unsuccessful ad- 
-ventureni, is continually increasing the number of 
persons who are discontented because their fortune 
has not corresponded to their desires. The acute 
observer who asked of Maecenas why no man was 
eontented with his destination was in this in- 
stance less accurate than usual in his remarks. 
It is not with their way of life that men are- 
dissatisfied, but with their success in it; and in 
whatever way they may be placed they usually 
contrive to keep upon excellent terms with them- 
' selves. The dissaUsfaction which would have its 
object at home if they had courage or virtue to look 
into their own hearts, and set about the rigorous 
duty of self-examination, is projected by an easy 
eflbrt of self-love; they impute their failure in life 
to any cause rather than to the want of talents, or 
of discretion, or of character; the game has gone 
against them, and Uiey wish to shuffle the cards 
•ad cut for the winning seats. As early as the 
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; of the Prophet Samuel ne koovr who wer 
men who have always been found ready. Ii 
^rk ID desperate designs,. .' every one tha 
n distress, and every one that was in debt 
i every one thitt was discontented.' Talley 
has said that hope is the counterpoise o 
jiitent ; with more truth may it be said to b 
leaviest weight that discontent casts into tfa 

States are secure in proportion as the gfFca 
ly of the people are contented with their situ 
>n, and attached to the institutions of thei 
n try:'.. no axiom in geometry can be mor 
niestable than this. Wlierever this attack 
t is loosened and a spirit of discontent ha 
: abroad, convulsions must be expected, an 
ulionswill ultimately fallow, unless the er 
.verted by wise preventive means. While tb 
mic moral maladies of the last half-centui 

been tainting the middle classes ; while . 

philosophy, sapping the very foundation i 
ion, has made a breach through which ur 
f and atheism have come in ; and while crud 
erroneous notions of policy have substituted 
lopolitan liberality as it is called, and 
[□us patriotism in place of those old Eiiglis 
ea which our fathers called loyalty and loi 
lur country, changes more alarming odI 
use they act upon a wider population, hai 

taking place in the condition of the populao 
direct tendency of the manufacturing systei 
>een to raise up among us a class of men wh 
exposed to every imaginable circumatant 
can render them dissatisfied and dangenai 
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and who are removed irom all those 
'penoBal tie^ all those soothiDg aod | 
flueiiecst which bind the peasant* to his 
.and his country. They have been train 
a manner of which it is not speaking to< 
to affinn that it is alike pernicious to 
and to the soul. All means of instruct 
~ in their moral and relig^ious duties fa 
neglected, while the widcedest writers 
eooYcrted the press into an engine oi 

Mad impiety upon vice and ignorance. 

^as manufactures flourished, and the 

^^the week sufficed for the expenses of 

d for the week's debauchery, all sec 

the superficial observer, and there 

further evil upon the surface thai 

of crimes in manu&cturing diet 

e continual increase of the poor-rai 

venue however prospered, and it < 

ted in parliament, as a cause foi 

ultation, thai the labour of children d 

t reign had been made product 

Alas! they who mistake the ' 

ions for their prosperity, and, in pur 

sight of their virtue and Uieir happ 

oefulTy igpnorant of all upon which the 

nations and the securi^ of govemmi 

founded. Governments that founc 

ures sleep upon gunpowder. 

But the system bore in itself the sec 

destruction. It was not possible 

^^vofvements in machinery should alwayi 

to ourselves. Men equally 
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at woric upon the same object on the contiDCBl 
(wtiere indeed they were Gtimulaled und encou 
nged in every way by the gtwcrnment.) and dc 
laws, however Bcvere, could prevent the emigT«' 
tioa of BAtficera. The journcymaQ who, ia defi- 
ance of lawa, oarr labour where he can 
AbCain (he hi^est .■> for it, ie no object of 
jDoral indication ; fact that many of the 
most flourishing fa, hich were established 
under BiKmaparte's ^l *e have been erected 
or conducted by Eubje> Sreat Britam. is one 
melancholy proof how ^u^rely the British ara 
capable of expatriating themselves. While the 
continental notioni have thiu been taught to 
manufacture for themselves, a cause upon which 
it ia more humiliating to redact bit contri* 
liuted to their success, and probably to the pei^ 
manent diminution of our foreign trade. Flinaj 
goods have been fabricated for the sake of iof 
mediate gain ; the arts of chemistry hare beea 
fraudulently employed by unprincipled speculaton, 
and rapid fortunes have thus been accumulated 
by these ne&rious means, at the expense of the 
national character. There was a time whea 
English goods were sufficiently warranted hf 
their name; but the foreign customers upon whom 
a trick of this kind has once been practised, will 
look to Boroe other country in future for their 
sujiply. 

That our manufactores should ever again Son* 
riah as they have, is neilher to be desired nor ex- 
pected. From the commencement of the piesent 
lentury the cotton manufacture, which Hr.i 
Irougham calls the great staple of the couBtryi 




hu bMn declining, and at tbii time it U chiefly 

nppoited b; the cxportetioii of cotton jenij from 

which other natioiis now fcbricate their own pieces 

goods. The proprfetf of peimittinr thi* exports- 

tioB ia jast now m nibject of wum dltenedon, and 

the l^islature haa been called uptn to )m>hll>{t 

it, b; ahoc^aigfatcd rcaeonera who never look 

lieToiid their own private and iunnediate interesta. 

The troth b that tbeae other nations will begin to ' 

.snake the yam for themaelvcs also, as soon- aa 

Vhejr find it mora advantsgeoos than baying :it 

.^rain na ; and any interference on the part of the 

^liiiiiniiiiiil wontd only accelerate, this result, 

"^■vhieh Moner or later is iaevitable. Home re- 

^BtrictioDi are Dot neceiiary to hasten the down- 

^FUI of our msnufacturing system. Some of the 

^soDlinental nations rival us in those branches 

^vberein we are most expert; of course itis-im- 

"(KMsblc tlut we should force our goods there. 

Others aie raindly advancing to a competUbn 

^Bsith us; in these it is the duty and the manifest 

interest both of the government and of the people 

to favour their own produce by excluding ours. 

In otbns which are less advanced, and where a 

want of industry, as in Spain, ia the national 

disease, the great otgect of the statesman will be 

to stimolate induBtiyi and the most obvious means 

of effecting this is by discouranng foreign manui 

lacturas for the purpose of forcing their owni 

An opposition orator, if he pleases, may call this 

ingratitude in our allies, and ring changes upon 

the folly, the incapadty, and the wickedness of 

ministers for not making impossible commercial 

•tipulations in pescoi with as much reason aa be 
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rung ttie same changes during' the war- He m&y 
allirin also, if he pleases, as Mr. Brougham has 
done, that ' from all our exertions to cerve the 
' continental powers, whether looking oAer honour 

* or profit, we ' ' ''-'-d to reap nothing' 

* but loss and. the sound part of 
the public kno late such assertions 
and such authoa >rofil, we wen not 
looking for it h~ Bhillings-and-peiicA 
meaning of tlie wi lere be an English- 
man who can indenj i well as assert that 
we have reaped nothing dui disgrace from oar 
exertions in the war, the disgrace is upon him- 
self. . .upon his heart, and his understanding; he 
had no share in the counsels which led to our. 
success, and it is his proper punishment that he 
should have had no communion in the joj, no 
participation in the honours of the triumph. 

The progress which manufactures had made on - 
the continent was very little understood while (he 
war continued, and meantime our adventurers, 
in the eagerness of speculation, seemed to think 
it impossible that the markets which were open 
to them should ever be overstocked. Instead 
of cautiously proportioning the supply to the 
demand, they acted as if the deniand would 
always keep pace with the supply. The more 
their gains, the more they were desirous of 
gaining ; with them ' increase of appetite had 
' grown by what it fed on :' but untbrtunately 
they reasoned, tbat as it was with the manufac- 
turer so it would be with the consumer. Thus 
they converted their very prosperity into the means 
of ruin, increasing the quantity of produce by 
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eferj possible improfsinieiit in mec 

machinerj at length has eome in com] 

human hiKnu*. for wliich during the 

the process its tendency had been to 

increased demsnd. The multitudes 

been thrown upon the public are noi 

mteans lor empicrring them are to be d 

"tlie recurrence or anj similar calamity 

lile* to be prevented. Nothing but 

^seibrmaUont moial and religiouSv of th 

scan accomplish thU; such a 

shall in its direct and immediate cc 

improve their physical condition, incn 

mforts as it increases their respe 

othing short of this can restore secu 

ot the fiuilt of this or of that admini 

man or set of men, or of any p 

rder of things that such is now the c 

ety; the evil has unavoidably arim 

revalence and extent of the manufae 

yet while we acknowledge the e^ 

itude and in all its bearingrg, we 

be unmindful of the good which < 

produced and the benefit which wil 

derived from it That system su 

rces which enabled us to suppor 

uous, the most necessary, and the 

s war in . which Great Britain evei 

^ , a war which has entitled her to th 

^^od admiration of all succeeding age 

^ts remoter consequences whatever din 

'^leccssity for bodily labour will be a 1 

^nankind. But when the evil has con 

>vlien its presence is painfully and alan 
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its causes distinctly perottvcd, and all its periloas 
tendency cleariy apprehended* then indeedt if uiy 
means of remedy should be neglected, the negleet 
will be a sin for which all who are implicated ia* 
it will stand arraigned not alone before posterity^, 
but at the most awful of all tribunals I 

If we compare the present disaffection with that 
of any former age, it will be apparent that th« 
danger differs as much in kind as ia degree. Tin 
party in the legislature' who stand opposed to the 
measures of government were never at any time 
sp little formidable* either for talents or for their 
credit with the people. They staked their charao- 
.ters as statesmen upon the issue of the war» and 
forfeited it both abroad and at home, now and for 
ever. They have neither leader, nor bond oi 
union: and were the g^emment even to drop 
into their hands, they would be found incapable 
of occupying it; for they have neither the con> 
fidence of the sovereign, nor of the people^ nor of 
each other. This, however, is the more alarming 
to the commonwealth. On all former occasions 
the discontented part of the public have looked 
to a party in the legislature, and fixed their eyes 
upon the men by whom the change of measures 
which they desired was to be brought about : and 
the opposition themselves have cdways till now 
been ready to assume the command of the ship 
whenever they could get on board, and unanimous 
in their opinion which course to steer. But in the 
present crisis they are as much at variance with 
each other as with the ministry : east and west 
are not more opposite to each other than thosi 
statesmen who supported Mr. Pitt in the whok 
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course of hb foreign policy* and who have now 
supported the present government in those strong 
measures which were absolutely necessary for the 
public weal, are to the anacephalous Foxites. The 
1Jltr»- Whigs again hold these latter in utter con« 
tempt and hatr^ as moderates ; and the thorough* 
paced revolutionist spares no efibrt to persuade 
the discontented part of the people that their su- 
periors are their natural enemies* and to excite and 
ezaspeiate them against all who are raised above 
them by the advantages of birth and fortune. 

* The interests of the great*' says the Examiner, 

* are so far from being the same as those of the 

* community, that they are in direct and necessary 

* opposition to them : their power is at the expense 

* of our weakness ; their riches of our poverty ; 

* their pride of our degradation ; their splendour 

* of our wretchedness ; their tyranny of our servi- 

* tude/ Such are the doctrines and such the 
language which this convicted libeller sends into 
the pothouses of manufacturing towns and of the 
remotest villages ! — 

But it is not by libellers, however seditious and 
however treasonable, that the public would have 
been disturbed, if we will listen, as the Norfolk 
meeting did, to Lord Albemarle. Ttiat nobleman 
has discovered, ' by the blaze of intellect and the 

* glorious light of knowledge' which illuminates 
such meetings, that it is * his majesty's ministers 

* who are engaged in plots and conspiracies them- 

* selves.* He has discovered that Spence* was an 

* TW feUoiriaf BoCict rwpMtiaf Ikte poor mu kas bora tiaao* 
■illiA to *Tko Qoarttrlx Roricw ' frooi Iko SoorvUr/ of iho LiUrar/ 
aU PkUooopUoal Sodoij of Nowoaotlo opoa T/ao, Uroofli tkdr rorf 
pcMMcBt,SirJokBK 
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old gentlemi i who had been many years dead. 
And who wai very mad when he tras nlive ; and 

■ XracailU. frk SO. IS17. 
'ThtnilLd Hii: klXbtUv Cl>><> itMnnullt un Um [gftr 
•go, ublck MHiBtd U* UH •( llw Fkibspbiul SoriMr: 
Bit ia ■ hIiih '>>■>. Span. I)>h ft ackMt. 

I in Nornil Ibart pndacail Ua lUmtfrn 

,*hieiw»il lltaliot Gpnea, bowmr. 



or Ikt ilub aond. . ikal Gpuca ibenld Im *■• 

ptllcd.»il)xwuw> ceerdiBclr- HtaiHafln 

nnoTtd Cnn HaveiL— If lau lifkl eC An, n« 

pcMi](l77S)<rlianiai.n> iicd la kin ULa p|w«.. , 

■b1 Uw pitMBI LitTvy mat rkilM,f~ial Saeitlif at Havaulla 
hariag onlf bna aiUbliiktd ia 1793; isScinllf proTH Ikit Spcsa* 



a tlrictlj to Iktfir faad&ibeaU] TnltfTLat nlifiaaaad p^iiTir^ 

Thii BsliN wu iBKTUd <B ' Tft dgBrlrrlf Unlaw,- bMun il 
IceiDtJ 10 ba Ua wi>k tt Iki •■iatiaf HKlalf IhK il iUaU (ku Im 
Mi»da pblilic. Bal il maftl bf apparml to Iham, uhI la rrarj Bt^f 
panon. IkM in timplf ti'tisf whtri ud ia vital bib an Spaua (rat 
promBlfilfd hia di>ctnnMi,ie impiuiioa na orcoaldb* --'railiil 
■Eiiait At mlBty lo vkiek \,t bippratd I« balsiig. 

Spanca'iiiiiiitrtinlnili ai of ' Tha MonllilgF UajuiBa,' ImJ af wh»t 
Ilia worllijr aad wiltf EJLigr oT Ikat lajil u<l nlijii 
ku ui<l >B rrpljT to '>»1 ki ii pluiad la call ■ ■ dull iai • 
* nrlicJt spoB Pu-lilDieiitirir RtfuriD,' ib Uh lut bbbUt g( 
QoBrlerlj RcfitT.' So we trosld blT« kin till it : 

' Witdos aad (sodsia la tki til* •***> rilt, 
FiltbiHTOiirbiitrkeaiKlTei.' 
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the doctrines of the SpenceaiiB are Dot dan* 
because of their palpable absurdity. Alas I 
icre are times and places when even such speeche9 
those at the Norfolk meeting may be mis* 
^Bhievous ! 

One of Mr. Cobbett*s successors commenced 
lis paper under the title of * The Republican ;' 
»ut being told that it would be more generally 
~ if the name were less explicit* he tells- us that 
^^ he has complied with the wish of persons who 
^ are as firm to the cause as himself,'. •* and I 
^ assure the tyrant and the slave,' he continues, 
^ that I will not swerve one jot from the principles 
^ I have begun with.' Many other such * Suc- 
* cessors to Mr. Cobbett' have started up, printing 
like him upon unstamped paper, and like him, ad- 
dressing themselves to the poor and ignorant part 
of the community, for the purpose of persuading 
them that all their miseries are occasioned by the 
government The Stamp Office and the Attorney- 
General are no doubt acquainted with this whole 
litter of libellers ; but there is one circumstance 
relating to the incendiary whom they are am- 
bitious to succeed, which is little known, and may 
possibly tend to open the eyes of some of his 
deluded followers. 

About twelve months ago Cobbett began to re^ 

doMMCrarpriMMi b«ttluitb« tWvlddoUwlMaaByorhUrMdtri 
BAf CMTMt %xm of fal— liood, hf toning baek 011I7 to kU Utt 
»mtk*t mamhtr, !■ iadMd btbf mafBAaUBowlf ■todmeUmi. TkcM 
wtff* his voids :..* HU pmmpkUt (Mr. Erau't) U writUn with ecw 

• tUtrmy§ <Mff|f. W« •cSlMi fmn h tkat tU aab obiaoi of tho 

* aoeitty io • aoio oqool •o o i yoK — (oot piopri«tonkip) of load,** 
« c ^imeipU wkkk ktu ^fUm .ftMs oiyod te tk§ ptget tf tkU 
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print his ' Weekly Political RegiBler.' at New- 
York, with a letter in each number, addressed 
' To the People of the United States in general, 
' and to his old English friends in that country id 

* particular,'. .* Gratified,' he says, * at perceiving 
' that what I h, jlish here (that is, 
' in Euglnnd) assisted in causing 

* many among- character, conduct, 
' and views of in iheir true light, 

* I am by no t. ih eSbrts confined 

* within llie liimu whence to publieb. 

* even in the most m(n.ciu.> ^ iguage, truths dis- 
^ agreeable to men in poner, exposes the publisher 

* to punishment little short of death; and I am 
" the less disposed to this mental bondage, to thii 
'mere sighing under the terrors of the la^ 
' when I see that there are many even amongst 

* you, who still have a hankering likeness to this 
' government, and some who have the folly to 

* hold it up as the bulwark of religion and liberty.* 

His object, therefore, is to remove the error of 
thoec persons in America who are iftnorant enough 
to think well of England, and to effect this, he de- 
scribes the state of ' abject slavery' to which the 
English are reduced,, .'apeoplewho are compelled 
■ to crouch to insolent Hanoverian soldiers, and 
' some of whom, in the very heart of England, h&ve 

* been flogged by those Hanoverians;', .'a nation,' 
be says of the English, ' who in their eagerness to 

* enslave and to entail slavery on other conntrieB . ; 

* who in their mischievous zeal for restoring ty- 

* ranny and persecution in every country where 

* they had been abolished, have plunged them- 

* selves into misery, and laid their own breasts 

u 2 
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* bare to those very bayonets, for the employment 

* of which against the breasts of others, they have 

* so cheerfully paid/. .* What a shame is it,* he^ 
says, * for any one to pretend to believe that there 
^ is anything^ worthy of the name of public liberty, 

* or of private property, lefl in England ! What 
^ base hypocrisy for any writer to afl^t to consider 

* as in the light of a free nation I ' 

The charges which this miscreant makes against 
his country are to absurd, as well as so atrocious, ■ 
that their notorious falsehood would have exposed 
him to universal contempt in England. Thus he 
informs the Americans that the English govevn* 
ment sent Buonaparte back to France from Elba, 
because they were at once envious and fearful of 
the happiness and good fortune of France, where 
' the ease, the comfort, the manners, and the 
' moraU of the people, and in short, every thing; 

* had been improved by the Revolution. Buona- 

* parte*s return was a premeditated scheme of the 

* English government, and having let him loose, 

* the Guelphs,' he saysv ' had the impudence i6 ~ 

* call him an usurper/ He says, that by chicanery 
we kept the Frendh prisoners to rot in England, 
even at the expense of the lives of Englishmen in 
France ; and that * torturei were inflicted upoa 

* these prisoners to make them enter into our ser- 
^ vice against their own country, at the very time 
' that this government was hanging and cutting 
' out the hearts and bowels of Englishmen who had 
' entered into the service of France for the sake of 
' getting out of French prisons/ He says, that 
after the peace with America was ratified, an 
English officer at Dartmoor availed himself of a 
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pitiful pretext for causing several of the 
who were his prisonerr, to be murdered in < 
blood,. . and the villain insinuates that this ofl 
\tzA9eUcted by the government as bong a fit i 
son to inflict tortures and commit murder. ' 
hanging of two French prisoners on a charg 
forging Bank notes, he calls the Ibulest mu 
that ever was committed. 

We will not sully pur pages by transcribing 
coarse and disgusting language with which 
insults the royal family in ul its branches ; if 
miscreant was within reach, the laws would ] 
bably be called upon to decide whether 
Englishman residing in England can cause 
most treasonable libels against his own soven 
and his own government to be printed and | 
lished in America with impunity. We will < 
select part of a passage which might excite 
indignation even of his most deluded discip 
it is from a letter dated March 9» 1816, 
published at New York on the 22d of June ; 
intended marriage of the Princess Charlotte b< 
the subject Of the Prince Regent he says 
f much question whether the man knows anytl 

* at all about his daughter's being about to 
' married ;' and then, alluding to that par 
Lord Castlereagh's speech, in which it was i 
the House of Brunswick had * largely contribi 

* to the happiness and liberties of England,' 
says, /as if our liberties had been, or could h 

* been, or ever can be owing, in any degree^ \ 
^ set of beggarly Germans being put upon 

* throne, and kept there by a band of borov 

* mongers as mere tools in their hands !* 
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Such b the language which this brutal ruffian 
sent across the Atlantic to be published in Ame* 
lica while he remained in England, endeavouring^ 
to subvert the institutions of his country by 
setting the poor and the ignorant against all 
who were above them. And how truly his 
followers had imbibed the same vulgar and fero- 
cious spirit was shewn at Maidstone, at one of 
those meetings — 

Where gtstry, titln. ir'wdom ' 

Cumot eoadofU bat bj tlM jn Mid m 
Of fcacfml ifMraaec 

After such specimens the reader will not be 
surprised at finding him call Mr. Perceval one of 
the most cruel, as well as most corrupt and 
hypocritical of men, ' the most malignant of all 

* the tools of tyranny ;' saying, * he was exposed 

* to so much detestation that he could hardly 

* hope to escape a violent death;' and asking, 

* if it was possible for justice or humanity 
' to follow this corrupt, cruel, and hypocritiod 
•tyrant to the grave ?'..* You in America,' he 
says, *wili wonder how I can express openly my 

* satisfaction that tlie time of suHering is arrived; 
' • . how I can laugh at and mock the sufierings 

* of these people ; . . you will wonder that I do not 

* lose all my readers.. .To be sure, this con- 

* siderBtk>n would have no weight with me, for 

* what is life without pleantre,., Vind how can I 

* have any pleasure as to public afibirs if I stifle 
^ my sentiments ? It b, perhaps, quite impossible 

* for any writer to be more unpopular than I am; 
' There are, to be sure, a great many thousands 

* who are my staunch friends ; but comparatively 
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* Bpeakinir, these are nothing,' He declares that 
he Bhould have sunk into a stale of melaitcholy 
if he had not felt conlident that a short time 
would Teriry all his predictions of calamity to this 
nation and iher"*-" ~ — *■•— imple Tcngea&ce ; 
and he booKts tl jghed so much ia 
hie life as at see ol' the Uainpshire 
iBrmers and fi TAe drjinilion of 

* a true patrk Examiner, * it a 

* good haier;'.. >e admitted that, 
according lo this u dr. Cobbett is as 
true a patriot ss Mr. r.xamin(:. himself. 

This latter patriot has drawn his own portrait; 
certainly with no intention of presenting an un- 
favourable resemblance ; . . it is the picture of & 
true Jacubine drawn by himself. *A true Jact^ 

* bine,' he says, ' is one who does not believe in 
' the divine right of kings, or any other alias for 
' it, which implies that they reign in contempt of 

* the will of the people ; and lie holds all such 
' kings to be tyrants and their subjects slaves: 

* To be a true Jacohine a man mnst be a good 

* hater; but this is the most difficult and the least 

* amiable of all the virtutM. . , The love of liberty 

* consists in the haired of tyrants. The true 

* Jacobine hates the enemies of Ubcrty, as they 

* bate liberty, with all his strength, and with all 
'Jiis migiit, and with all his heart, and with ail 

' * his Eonl. His memory is us strong, and his 

* will as strong as theirs, but his hands sre 

* shorter. . .Tlie sense of wrong, and the bar^ 

* faced assumption of the right to inflict it, de- 
' prives him of his rest. It stagnates in his 

* blood. It loads his heart with aspics' tougucst 
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* deadly to venal pens. It settles in his braiir. 

* It puts him beside himself/.. Here the reader 
will agree with this true patriot * The beginninff: 
' of the words of his mouth is foolishness^ aud 

* the end of his talk is mischievous madness.' 
One of the last Numbers of this patriotic 
Journal contains a tolerably explicit confession 
of the writer's faith, political and religious. 
The former is conveyed in a parallel between 
Pliganism and Christianity. * Disputes and blood- 
' shed on holy accounts*' he says, * were pheno- 

* mena in the ancient world. It may be said 

* that these are the abuses of religion, not religion 

* itself; but the abuses of Paganism led to no 

* such horrors : they were chiefly on the pleasura- 

* ble side of things, whereas the former were on 

* the painful. They dealt in lovet and luxuricf^ 

* in what resulted from the first laws of nature, 

* and tended to keep humanity alive : the latter 

* have dealt in ang^ debates, in intolerance, in 

* gloomy denouncements, in persecutions, in ex- 

* communications, in wars and massacres, in what 

* perplexes, outrages, aud destroys humanity.' 
The gentleman who thus admires the morality of 
paganism would do well to consider what was 
said by an old divine of such morality and of its 
consequences, * Men debauch themselves out of 

* their religion ; and atheism is not the persuasion 

* of the man, no, nor the belief of the Devil, but 

* the punishment of the beast. 'Tis that hardness 

* of heart, that reprobate sense to which God 

* delivers up an obstinate sinner; 'tis the Ust of 
' judgements inflicted by God upon him that has 

* leAiscd all the methods of his mercy. God has 
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' forsaken him, and delivered him up lo the worst 


• of all evils, . . thai is. to himself." 


Now for the political 


ftvowal of this votary of 


the ' loves and luxuries.' 


' We contend, ' he says. 


• in opposition tr "- °-" 


...1 — 


and all that servile 


* crew, that the 




preventive of one 


• or other of lu 




ng evils, namely. 


' la&ling slavery. 




general misery on 


• the one hand. ». 




and dreadful con* 


* Tulsion on the othe 


i 


iherty of tlie press. 


' which Mr. Soulhey 


1 


lion, and the firm. 


* manly, and indcpenoe 


ni H 




'opinions, which he calls reb 


ellion. We detest 



* despotism, we deprecate popular 

* but if we are forced upon an alternative wa 
' have a choice ; we prefer temporary to lasting 

* evils.' Here it must be acknowledged that, as 
far as respects the writer's own opinions, we . 
have something' very like naked truth,, .though 
not in company with uncorrupted faith. 

All the other confluent causes of discontent are 
trifling in themselves and light in their conse- 
quences compared to the seditious press. Two 
years ago it was computed that above 500,000 
newspapers were j>rinlcd every week. Cobbelt 
boasted that he had sold more than a million of 
his papers within the last six months, and tliat a 
single paper frequently served for an hundred 
auditors. The country indeed is rid of this 
libeller, but the flood-gates of sedition are still 
open J and what Wesley recommended to the 
^vernment in the days of Wilkes and Liberty, is 
even more needful now than it was then, ' vigo- 

* rously to execute the laws against incendiaries. 
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* tjl^nst those who by spreading all manner of 

* lies inflame the people even to madness ; to teach 

* them that there is a difference between liberty 
' which is the glory of Englishmen, and licenr 

* iiounuu which is a wanton abuse of liberty, in 

* contempt of all laws divine and human.' * Can 
' anything be done,* he asks, * to open the eyes, to 

* restore the senses of an infatuated nation ? Not 

* unlets the dUl-reneioed^ tUU operating came of. 

* that infatuation be removed.* And again, in his 
excellent remarks upon Dr. Price's Observations 
on Civil Liberty, this extraordinary man expres- 
ses himself with an anxiety which subsequent 
events have amply justified. * I am in great 

* earnest,' he says ; * so I have need to be, for I am 

* pleading the cause of my King and country, 

* yea of every country under heaven where there 

* is any regular government. I am pleading 

* against those principles that naturally tend to 

* anarchy and confusion, that directly tend to 

' unhinge all governments, and overturn it from. 
' the foundation. Their natural tendency is to 

* plunge every nation into total anarchy.' 

The laws, and nothing but the lans, can pre«- 
serve us from this catastrophe. Meantime indi- 
Tiduals may do much in their respective spheres 
toward that melioration of the people which is 
the only true reform, and upon which our security 
mainly depends. 

The question is whether revolution, whether 
the endemic moral malady of this distempered 
a^ can be averted till time be gained for 
educating the populace and improving their con- 
ditioa. *We must make the poor/ says Sir 
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Egerton Brydges, ' by a wise opplicalion of Uieic 

* laboura, not only create the funds of Uicir own 

* subsistence, but add to the wealth of ilie rest of 

* society... We must do that which will equally 
'restore their more! °"'' "'"-"cal happiness;.. 
' that which, while ii ply them witli a 

* sufficiency of food ai> comforts, will, in 
' the same degree, c tbeir morals and 
< their hearts.' For nust look to the 
legislature. What is re f us is that we be 
as active in good as the . lent are active ia 
evil ; let each man do his uiilj in his respective 
EtatioD,. , above all, let the magistrates and the 
clergy exert themselves ; and it will be found that 
the good principle is mightier than the evil ooe. 
The laws ore with us, and God is on our side. 
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Thb ram of tias kingdom bw been preficted t^- . 

sbaEow staiffzaen lad malcootena rather more 
frequently iL-^ '^-.e i-Krucdoa of the ttor'.i has 
been anoouiiLni u i ci&ii yrutMcU. 1 ti, occu^ 
sixh predicioos have proved on]y ibe presumpto- 
outness and IbUv, or ilie malevolence aad m^iwrv ■ 
of those by whom they were uttered, nochiog could 
be more iilogicil tiaa to conclude that the worid 
vrill hold on its regular cxmise to all eternity, or that "' 
the fortuneof GrsaDritaJQ nillahrnys bear ittiv^ 
umphanily through oil ditficulties. The doctiine of- 
dimocterical yeoi^ is justly accounted amon^ tfac 
obsolete errors of medidne, yet there are seasons of 
lile wherein the prohabiliucs of disease and dcotli 
are greater thim at others ; . . and so it is in tlv con- 
stilulion of society. It cannot, indeed, be fore- 
* known, as in the human constitution, when such 
seasons are to be exported, but they may be well 
discerned by a Judicious observer when they comej 
and he must have obsened little, and n^ected lea*, 
who does not perceive that this is one of those <•« 
critical seasons,. . perhaps a more a 
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than that in which the restoration of letters and the 
invention of printing, the reformation in religion 
and the discoTery of India and America, gate a ne^ 
impulse to mankind, and afiected them more or 
less throughout the glohe. Whether the crisis shall 

' be for evil or for good depends, under Providence, 
mainly upon ourselves. It must be for great good 
or for great evil Let us inquire what may be 

/^' done toward assisting the benignant indications, ' 
and counteracting those of an opposite character. 

In the progress of that great question, which is 
[at this time beifore F^iament, it may reasonably be 
[hoped that some radical improvement will be 
effected in the poor laws, and in the condition of that 
:las8 for whose beiiefir they were designed, but 
[to whose deterioration they have unquestionably 
itended The evil which these laws have produced 
increased slowly 1 during Uio seventeenth and the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, because it 
bad much to overcome in the habits and character 
of the English peasantry. There are feelings 
which for a while survive the institutions from 
whence they have grown : the dependence which the 
feudal system created was of this kind. Long after 
the lord had ceased to require the service of his 
▼as^als in war, and to estimate his power by the 
number of men whom he could bring into the field 
Cither for or against his sovereign, the bond between 
them continued unbroken. They who were bom 
upon his lands looked to him as their natural pro- 
tector ; the castle'or the manor-house was open to 
them upon festival days, and from thence they 
were supplied in sickness with homely medicines,' 
and that good diet, which, as old Tusser says, * with 









^> humiliation inflicted or intended ; it was pari 

payment of his services, a debt of kindnes 
good-will, cheerfully paid and gratefully re 
As the metropolis grew more attractive, the 
Bountifuls and the Sir -Roger de Coverlys I 
extinct : men ming^ more with the work 
women attended more reguUurly at Vanity 
The peasantry, however, were still attached 
soil, and took root where they were bom. 
beneficial effects of this were that they gi 
with a sense of fiunily pride ; the son did nc 
to leave behind him a worse remembrance tfa 
fiither ; a good name was part of hit Inher 
and, in case of unavoidable misfortunes, it a 
him relief; for charity is as much the diand 
of civilized man, as cruelty is of the savage. . 
not necessary to look back beyond the memi 
man for this state of things as very genen! 
isting throughout the country. A labourer 
not, vrithout extreme reluctance, apply fcr pai 

.\ ' aid, and nothing but extreme necessity could J 

rV him to enter a poor-house. They who were 
. died to the inevitable lot of TX)vertv shrunl 
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^^^ JF^orish, as it was called, even after death : such 
our recollection used to be the chanu^rof 



lonary poor. 

price is paid for every improvement in 

ITSt*^^"^^' "*^ every stage in our progress brings with 

niUU^ ^'^>ncomitant evils : if the good do but predomi- 

™^P ^'^ in all we can expect in this imperfect world, 

« PL ,^^ B^l that we ought to desire, • • for this is not our 

^ *^^place. In the' middle rank of life, which is 

^2^*^^^^dly the happiest, (and which in this comitry 

« • ^^^^ this time is beyond all doubt the most favour- 

/. ^ situation wherein man has ever been placed 

^ ^^^ cultivation of his moral and intellectual 

^^Jlj^l^^*'^^,) the greatest abatement of happiness arises 

r^lA^ ^he dispersion of families and the breaking up 

^g^^'^^^ily ties. When we think of the patriarchal 

•j^ • ^^ is its exemption from this evil that constitutes 

jjj i^^^^uliar and almost romantic charm. H ow rarely 

^f^^ tliat a large family is ever collected together 

^j^ ^ ^he years of childhood are past ! the daughters 

^ji^^ *^nsplanted into other households ; the sons go 

ga^^^^^^d west in search of fortune, separated from 

Qf ^^^^^^^r wid from their birth-place by wide tracts 

th^^^ ^*id land; they are divided in youth, and when 

Is t^]^^ ^eet again, who live to meet, the first feeling 

^i]^^^*^ inking of the spirit which the sense of time 

pf^^^*Vkiige produces, embodied then as it were, and 

10^^^^^^ upon the heart with all the weight of 

T^^Hty. There is much to compensate for this 

^«J^^ middle ranks of life; communication is 

d in absence; a home for the natural 

"^^^xis exists,. . a resting-place where hope and 

V^ ittX?^ ™*** » * wider scene of action brings with 

^^^^^e^ae of knowledge, enlargement of miod, new 
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.'■' Joy!> il^kI new powers of enjoymeat,. . id mostcasss 
.."» rmaifest balance of good. But the migratory 
1^ •'!■;•.■■■ 'o esteods lower in society where there ore not 
'*-i..^ same qualifying drciunstances : it bos niiseo, 
as it became needf ' "'■- ''Tte and the ^neral 
^ood require that i : so ; it recruits our 

ileets and our anp^ isbea hands tor oar 

numuliicluros, and i coiuuinptiun of lUii 

in our g;reat cities ; ral elltcts upon tbo 

great majority lire lai„ injurious. The tyt 

«iid the voice of a paren. _ wr wholly lose thelz 
effect over minds which arc not decidedly disiwsed 
to choose tile evil part ; and there are al\rays in a 
niau's birth-place those wiiose good opinion be h;ia 
been desirous of obtaining, and to whom he is 
inclined to listen with habitual deference. From 
such wholesome influences the uneducated and the 
ill-educated are removed at an oge when they stand 
most hi need of afiectioimte counsel and prudent 
control. They go where they ore oltogether 
Btrangers, or at least where there are none who 
have a near and dear concern in watching^ over 
their welfare. Good and evil manners are both 
contagious ; but the evil contagion is the stronger, 
and it is to this that they are most exposed. 

And here we may notice one cause of moral I 
deterioration which operates widely, at present,! 
among the class of whiuh we are speaking,, .the] 
' practice among the lower order of manufacturers I 
and ti-adesmen of taking out-of-door apprentices,' 
instead of Itoarding them in the house, as was the 
old custom. Boys and lads just rising into man- 
hood, are thus left to themselves and to each other, 
without the slightest control, e:Lcept that of tlieir 
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own pradeoce and |:;ood principles, if they happeii 
to haT« been trained up in the vny they should go i " 
we ny bapptn, because bo little provision has been ' 
made for ttua in our institutions, and so generally 
is it neglected by individuals as Well as by the state, 

I that the youth in humble life, who has been 
properly instructed in his duty towards God and 
uan, may be regarded as unusually fortunate. The 
« evil consequences (rf* this practice are apparent ; 
the ap prentice being *t"i«"iig'"*"'i^-^ '■ ■" danger 
of contracting those habits which lead to idleness 
and want, and, perhaps, to a still more pitiable 
termination ; and many a youth is thus sacrificed 
whom a caretiil master and the regulatiuns of a 
wdl ordered family lAight have saved from ruin. 
They who reflect upon tix course of society in this 
country cannot, indeed, but perceive that the. op- 
portunities and tettiptations to evil have greatly 
increased, while t^e old restraints, of every kind, 
have as generally fallen into disuse. The stocks 
are now as commonly in a state of decay as the. 
market-cross ; and while the population has &r 
more than doubled upon the church establishment. 
the number of ale-houses has increased ten-fold in 
proportion to the population. 

At a time when the legislature is taking into its 
consideration the momentous question of the Poor 
Laws, it is.more than ever -of importance that it 
t should be well understood how luge a part of the evil 
urises front causes which ore completely within the 
bower of tbe local magistrates, and how much might 
Ipe accomplished by the elTorts of benevolent indi- 
jriduals which cannot be reached by any legislative 
tnactmenL At the establishment of inns is one of 
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the surest prooA and Dccompaniments of 
dvilizatioQ, so the niuIliplicatioD of ale 
not less surely the elTect and the cauae 
creased and increasing depravity of 
It may be affirmed brtadly mid witbout 
tion, thai ever) tiause in the coun 

is not require* e conveuience of 

wayfarers and pi frequenting a m 

seminary for idle nisery and pauper 

are speaking het villages and sinall 

large cities have wu and diseases of ( 
but every public-hou™ in llie country, wl 
necessary for the public good, is in ttse 
evil, and a cause of evil. To advise at 
reduction of their numbers would b 
Hasty reformations bring always with the 
evils than those which they are intended I 
but, in this cose, there is an easy and unobj 
course. No new, house should be.tigenst 
clear proof tluit it would be useful to the r 
hood,, .which it could only be where a n 
viof- rising, or where there was a rapid i 
inhabitants firom some local cause. Thai 
man's senant wanted an establishment, 
brewer found it advantageous to have an 
room opened for the consumption of his b 
not to be considered sufficient causes for 
what are already far too numerous. Wi 
to the unnecessary number of houses i 
-.'already open, the license should not b 
■".when the present occupier removes, or 
.-"generation would then produce the desi: 
tion. And in every instance where ha 
. aud drmikeuness were suffered, or the ( 
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j^^""^^ till an improper hour of the night, the 
11^ ^^^B^ should uniformly be taken away. Were 
lli^^^^^sgiatrates and parish-oliioerB strictly to enforce 
-(J[^r*^^ l^ter regulatiomiy (as the law empowers and 
^* ^uty requires them to do») they would soon 
i>e the good ef&ct in the amended morals of 
X^wish, tmd that amendment would, slowly 
, but certainly, be felt in the i)oor-rates. To 
oftncesis always a painifiil task,, .there is 
painful nor iniddious in preventing them : 
2 ^vch prevention tends so evidently to the im- 
^ benefit of the persons whom it afiects, that 

Uheir own acquiescence in the- fitness and 
of the measure may be looked- for. The 
^^vho finds himself in the morning without a ;' 
"^che, and with the money in his pocket which [ 
^^tild otherwise have squandered in procuring |. 
^^nnot but acknowledge in his heart that he '; : 
^ l)etter for the restriction, however much it ;' 
Ixave ofiended him at the time. But certainly {'. 
Mrho exert themselves to prevent drunkenness • 
^lisorder will have the women on their side : |' 
"^^ift will rejok» in measures which may wean | 
husband from habits that insiure misery and | 
'^; and mothers will pray God to bless the j 
''stnites who are instrumental in keeping their : 
^- &om temptation. 

j^^ the tinie of James. I. it appears to have 
L j^^^ common even for country labourcrs bofii' ^ 

\ V ^^ ^^^ meals and' to lodge in inns or ak*- 

*v '^^^^Uaes. Sir Frederick Morton Eden, in who: j * . 

• > 'C^ repository of &cts concerning the history or-*- 

^ \ ^ poor this is mentioned, does not determine 

\ whether this mode of living was occask>ncd *bf?^ 





iiiraaYiyG the people. 

' the injudicious regulations of EUzabei 
' liamcnt, which prohibited iheeTcction ofi 

* or by tile sUtutc of inniiileE, vrhich, ia tt 

* London, and probably in other corporal 
' limited tbe uumber of inmutes in a koui 

* iiunily ; or whether it was the natural and 
' dial* step ill the prog7«ss of society, ftom 
' lute dependence of the slave on his mostei 
' diet and habitation, to the improved con 

* the fi'ce labourer, who, at present, isrel; 

* under the same root* with his employer.* 
ever may have been the causes of this cut 
tern, or whatci'er its extent, (for it cannot 
have'been genenil,) ihe etfect was much 
nicious than tliat wliich our po(-hou.ses pt 
present The character of the house il 
widely different ; the Ordinary was the usi 
■ minatiou ; and the word victualler, by w 
law Btill designates an innkeeper, implies tl 
ludly his prolits were derived more from tl 
than the tap. 'The Innholdera Poste,' 
lor him by the honest old rhymer, shews 
in those days were upon the same plar 
counii-y as they uow arc upon the continet 
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*~*^viB obvious, that the labourer, wholodg 
of these houses, would be little Ukely to la 
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■ ^"Ub^^ ^ esmingi : they could be no ecbdoli of 
^iMkf^^*>ty; but it ie equally obvioitt, that he would 



equally 
toiiotoiis 



okt^_*Xie of the &inilj ; it wu eeKntial to their ' 

•>«<4 ^^n that hb habits should be sober and decnit, 

teic^^^ ^ Was more directly essential to his own also'; 

~~ ^~e, aceordiug^ to his conduct in this point 

be the respect and kindness with jrhich bs 



wo%a»T^^ aceordiug^ to his conduct in this point 
'*t><j»^ be the respect and kindness with jrhich bs 
n%-Xaa^ ^ treated. The landkvd counted upon his 
U**:^ ^^paynwits, and therefere to bsTe encouraged 
to^a^^ *<i drunkenness, tor the sake of s little more 



B gain, would ban been like kiUiag the 
"^^ vith the goklen eggs, llie landlord, wa 
*^ sure, woidd remember the okt stave ; 



AikI vkM irn woaU fcav* you momj br all, 

V^ HjCMMKir AUMMlMkil, 

^^^^t this system is entirely out of use in the 
Ika^^^^ry ; and in large towns there are no other re- 
"^^^^ (j it than may be tiaced in the ordinaries^ 
*^«kY^ the cook-shops. The eating and dnnkmg 

t^^'^^ are now, in a great d^;ree, Mparaled, the 
^ ^ng as useful as the others are periucious. 
:^^^.^the- labonring man, the ale-bouse is now a 
i[^^« of pui«-anmingled.«ul ; where, while be is 
^^^le, be squandera the money which ought to be 
^^ up as a provision for marriage, or for old ag« ; ^ . 
^^^^ where, if he frequent it after lie is married, bs ,." 
^^1^^ mils the fiir heavier siu of npending, for his owtl.^ 
^ir^^vh gratification, the earnings, upon which tho -' 
%>> **ian. whom he has rendered dependent. on him,-''' 
^* tha children to whom he has given birth, have 
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the stRHigest of all claims. The diminulJoa ctl 
these huuses is one of tlie most practicable ondl 
efficient means of real radical reionn. ^ 

The lower orders may be divided into the lu^ 
classes of persons employed in agriculture, maaif 
&cturera, hanilicrafisnieD, minere, day-kboureta. 
and domestic scnants : there is, likewise, a vaf 
numerous body in ^reat cit^ ^vhicli ttie wants a 
a great dty ci«ale, draynn hackney-coachmtA 
porien, butchers, &c. : the i ly and uavy are »«?^ 
plied from all these classes he unfortunate, att^ 
BtiU more, the improvident, c ipoee the great artm^ 
of paupers, while the outcas> and reprobates af" 
those vagabonds and ruilians nho annoy and ei^^ 
danger the rest of the comm inily. The Sponis — ' 
Census, which was taken before our nation hod anjT^ 
thing Tnore than mere conjecture to proceed upiM^ 
in this important part of statistics, disting'uii>bes th^^ 
ditterent employments of men with a minutenca^ 
which is highly curious, though, in our compUcateit^ 
system of Boci^ty, it would be baldly attainable^ 
We have however before us some tables, fonnedff 
with great knowledge and singular ability, whereby "* 
it appears that the number of families employed in 
agriculture, throughout England and Wales, are, 
upon an average of all the counties, thirty-aix in 
an hundred. Manu&cturers, it is obvious, moit 
' always be exposed to great and sudden fluctuationt, 
arising from causes over which neither they nor 
their employers have any control : there is a bars 
possibility that those which are occasioned by the 
humour of fashion might be removed, if they irtn, 
lead the fashions were made sensible of the Mvera 
injury which is often done to large bodies of men. 



in 
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capridoiis disuse of any article for which 
has heen a considerable demand : he» however, 
should expect this, must be a sturdy believer 
perfectibility of women, and of that' dass of 
"^ho surpass the weakest women in frivolity, 
ftideed, in general, the demand which ceases in 
^^^^T Quarter is only transferred to another, and the 
^^^^^ quantity df industry is put in motion by the < 
expenditure. But the stoppages which arise 
]x>litical causes bring with than no compen- 
of this kind ; they are' more extensive, and 
in their very nature, irremediable^ In this 
therefore, thejitu ation of t he m anufacturers 
5 than that of ^y of the otheiniabduring 
7'ibr whose iservioes thcafe'is', gienerally speak- 
^-oertam'andlSquardemandyjsai 
'^wholly Independent of any but local circuin- 
r -On the other hand the difference of wages 
^^fficient to compensate for this, though the 
of ill fortune do not usually enter into our 
ions for so much as they ought Wages,— 
, must always differ according to the 
ty of the work, and the dexterity or strength . 

workmen; but the wages of every handi* 

ikian throughout this kingdom are more than 

^ent for his maintenance, in ordinary times ; 

^nUy in agriculture that they are unjustly de- 

^ Hi by the injurious effect of the poor laws. 

\ then are the causes of pauperism ?• .misfor- 

in one instance, misconduct in fifiy ; wont of 

ity, want of forethought,' want of prudence, 

of prindple ;. .want of hope also must be 

T*^^ But hope and good principles may be 
^^^ by homan institutions;. .it is the interest, it 
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is the paramount duty of govemmetit, to see ibat 
they ai« ^ven; and if the; itre Dol foUowad 
by prosperity, as their natural coosequence, the 
(. evil will be of that kind for which the aiSavr 
has nothing to reproach hiroseir or society. Weak 
as we ore and pr is not afiea tiat 

we Diurrour again^ ^tions of Provi- 

dence. The privalr ifienngs. the be- 

reavements which conii d, are borne htua- 

bly, and patiently, and ' : . . it even seenu 

OS if the heart were liiu Ihiits wliicb ripen 

the more readily when the; biv wounded. But if 
affiictioTi soflca the heart, adversity, too oflen, tends 
to harden it; the injuries of foiluue afiict man 
with a sense of injustice, and aie resented like* 
wrongs ; and wheii they proceed frora misconduct, 
any leeling is more tolerable than that of self- 
condemnation. Men seek to justify themselves 
against the inward accuser, and set up the staitd- 
Bid of their own momlity against the law. Guilt 
is a skilful sophist : the veriest wretch who sub- 
~ '^isb by pilfering, or closes a course of more auda- 
' cioua crimes at the gallows, forms for him3clf a 
^system which is, in its origin and end, the same as 
'that of Buonaparte, and die other philosophen of i. > 
." the Satniiic school. f ■[Vf; 

_ . ft is aiii'oiig the lower classes that those miscriesl/iA^ 
1 as well as those diseases are found, wliich becomJi^ 
'. infectious to the community. The vices to whidfHjLlir 
they are proae are idleness, drunkenness, gambling! V; 
and cruelly : g;;ml»liiig is the least frwiuent, and| 
might almost wholly be prevented, were the tna-j 
gistrates to exert themselves, and the parish oCficera ' 
to do their duty. Cruelty b less within the cogol- 
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zanoe of human laws, and yet we trust those 
» abominable sports, which tend to foster it, will 
be prohibited; this indeed is a bestial principle 
which no moral and religious alcliemy can trans* 
mute into anything good : the others are only per-> 
Tersions of the great springs of human action ; 
which, when they have their proper direction as- 
signed them, operate inunediately to the benefit of 
the individual and the public They proceed from 
self-indulgence, or that love of excitement which 
man retains as a distinguishing characteristic 
from inferior animals, when, in all other respects, 
he has, as fiur as possible, degraded himself to their 
level Where this is 'the case it is not always the 
fiiult of the individual, even in civilized and Chris- 
tian countries, .even in our own. Animals go 
rightly, according to the ends of their creation, 
when they are left t6 themselves ; they follow their 
instinct, and are safe: but it is ptherwise with 
man ; the ways of life are a labyrinth for him ; his 
infancy does not stand more in need of a mother's 
care, than lus moral and intellectual faculties require' ^ 
to be nursed and fostered ; and when tliese are lefl^. * 
to starve for want of nutriment, how infinitely more *!* 
deplorable is his condition than that of the beasts , 
who perish ! . _ . 

I' Herein it is that our Reformation was lefl im- 1. 
perfect No blame for this is imputable. to those ' * 
good and admirable men by whose learning and 
labour it was effected, by whose martyrdom it was : 

I sealed. They felt and urged the necessity of pro- < 
viding good education for the people; and that 
most excellent prince, Edward VI., reckoned it first 
among the medicines which must cure the sores of 




the commonweat : he reckoned it ' first in order; 

* as first in dignity and degree.' ' Men,' said b^ 

* keep longest the savour of their tirst brining up} 
' wherefore, seeing thst it seemelli so necessary s 
' thinp- "^ fill sh"— "■— ■'""" herein.' Every- 
thinp; • indeed whi i judicious mind 
could desire as lenoi j to the improve* 
ment of his country • id, seems to have 
been contemplated b) ordinary youth. . 

* 1. Good education. ... ig of g^xid laws. 

* 3. Executing: the laws dtbout respectof 

* persons. 4. Example 01 riucot. 5. Punisliing of 
' vagabonds and idle persons. 6. Encouro^n^ 
' the good. 7. Ordering well Ihe Cuslomers. 8. 

' ' Engendering friendship in all parts of the com- 
' monwealth. These be the chief points that tend 
' to order well the whole commonw^th.'. .' Never- 
' tlicless,' he says, ' when all these laws be made, 
' established, and enacted, they serve to no purpose 
' except they be fully and duly executed. By 
' whom? By those that have authority to execute ; 
' that is to say, the noblemen and the justices of 
' peace. Wherefore I would wish that after this 
' Parliament were ended, those noblemen, except s 

* lew that should be with me, went to their counties, 
' and there should sec the statutes fully and duly 
' executed ; and that those men should be put from 
'being justices of the peace that be touched or 
' blotted with tJiose vices that be against these new 
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* laws to be established : for no mab that is in 

* fiiult himself can punish another fiir the same 

* offence.' With due allowance for the little whidi 
is not applicable to our present mie of society, 
everything is here noted which is required for a 
thorough reformation of the people,, .sound in- 
struction for all, wholesome chi^tisement for the 




t for the well- 

tion of those minor 

of which the 

dent than domestic 

n the minor morals. 

d customs change, 

e ripen in the course 



dissolute, wholesome enoou 
disposed, and the watchful 
laws, upon the proper ol 
general weal is not less 
comfort and happiness are u 
Time passes on, manners 
institutions are modified ; 

of age, and others fall to decay; but the great 
principles of politics and ethics, of public and pri« 
Tate morality, are fixed and inunutable,. .fixed as 
the order of the universe, immutable as its Creator. 
t The platform of general instruction was not laid 
Mas it ought to have been) when we passed from 
Popery to Protestantism. Funds wrested iniqui« 
tously from the Church, and which, if justly ap- 
plied, might have provided for this most impor- 
tant object with a munificence of w'nich no age 
or country has ever yet seen an example, were 
I dilapidated by the profuse expenditure of Henry 
I VIII., and the rapacity of his favourites : and 
perhaps if his saintly son had attained to longer 
lifo, he might have found his best intentions frus- 
trated by the opposition which they would have 
experienced from selfishness, cupidity, and con- 
tending parties. But unhappily while little was 
done, the easier work of undoing had proceeded 
with ito natural rapidity. Such as the instruction 
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tuaggeKtied. But here we have fell, and still Sai, 
and perhaps shall one day teel yet more Mverely, 
the evil consequences of having disbanded tho 
whole aujLiliary force of the Church; who did 
for it «'hat the Methodists and other proselyting 
sectaries are now o ; and perfbnnecl ^ 

duties which the pL. have never been \ 

numerous enough •' i all places, had*- 

the zeal in every a wtuch, however 

zealous, it is not pooa should dischiug«. 

in populous places. don, by rendei^^ 

ing poverty a port oi u. pous proftssia^ ' 

e^cted in their behalf the mmcuit point of malda^ 
it perfectly compatible with geneml respect These 
preachers were taken away ; and at the same time'- 
the p3rochial_c!erg^_who till then had lived in v 
certairTand proper degree of affluence, were impo- ■ 
verished, the necessary effect of making them, poop 
being to expose_lhem. to contempt, 
' Tile evil consequence to the clergy and to the 
church are frequently noticed by the writers of ■ 
■ Elizubeih's and the succeeding reign; ..' Polity ; 
men,' says one, 'begin apace already to withhold 

* their children from schools and uuiversities ; any 
' profession ebe better likes them, as knowing' 
' they may live well in whatsoever calling, save in 

* the ministry.'. .' They have taken away the unc- 

* tion onil leli us nothing but the alabaster box, 

' the shreds, the sheards, the scrapings of our own,* [ 
. . ' As for the ministers that have living^,' says 
Thomas Adams, (and his marginal note saya 
havitigM not licitigi, Thomas Adams being ad- 
dicted to the sin of punning,) ' they are scarce 
' iivc-on», or enough to l^eep themselves and their 
VOL. ir, . K 
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* fiLznOies Ihing ; and for those that have none^ they^. 
' may make themselTes merry with their leamingv.. 
' if they have no money, for they that bought thQ 

* patronages must needs sell the presentations. 

* And then, if Balaam's ass hath but an audible 
' voice and a soluble purse, he shall be preferred') 
' before his master, were he ten prophets. If this 

* weather hold, Julian need not send, learning into 

* exile, for no parent will be so irreligious as, with 
' great esqpenses, to bring up his child at .once to: 

. ' misery and dn.* 

The condition of the inferior deigy, though k still 
cryingl]^ requires improvement, has been gpoeatlyim- 

* proved during the last century ; but the effects of. 
this long continued evil are still felt For while the 
means of religious instruction were thought insuffi- 
cient, the population has &r more than doubled upon 
those means, and the consequence has been that the' 

I populace in England are morejgnorant of their re- 

Acount r y . - •■* It would make any true ChristiahV 

* heart bleed,* says my ancestor,. Bishop Crofl, ' to 

* think how many thousand poor souls there are 

* in this land that have no more knowledge of God 
' "* than heathens ; thousands of the mendicant .con- 

* dition never come to church, and are never looked 

* afler by any; likewise thousands of mean hus- 

* bandry-men that do come to church, understand 

* no more of the sermon than brutes. Perchance 
' in their, infancy some of them learnt a little of 
' their Catechism, that is, they could, like parrots, 

* say some broken pieces^ but never understand the 
' meaning of one line; but afterwards, aa they. 



* grow up to be men, gtow nmre babes in religipn,, 
*£o i^oirmt as scuce to know thor Heavealj 

* Father; and an admitted to the aacmoent <n 
' the LortTs Suppo-. befora tfaey are abla to grnk 
' account of the s ' -.»•-.■ »» 
' is generalljr '- ' 
' tad; partly 

* partly by !& in EDaay pariahesil, 

* &r greater bi lor caa b&Te a dntti 

* care of ; he cm, f Uw vantea or best 
*'ol' them, mut^ .. alte and bdisvioai's 
' which is requisite _ y both inslnKt and. 

' * t«pio«e vhea there is hex. ' At this day the. 
case is worse than when the good Bishop of Hero- 
ford thus rcpns;:i!cd it; the iiicre^=u cf po^^ii;- 

_tion, were there no other oai:.-.', '..ij^:^! ;::. J../.'.. 

~have made it woree. But we must also regard the ■ 
growth of Inrje Jowrisduring the last thrcescora 
yeare;' tlie prog;rcss of manufcetures, and the vices. ■ 
which unhappily both the one and the other gene- 
rate, iced, and foster. Thus, even in the natural '. 
course of things, darkness has in this respect bceiL 
gaining upon light, just as weeds and brambles 
spread themselves, where cultivation is neglected. 
And what is to be looked for, if, while we hare 
been remiss in sowing good seed, the enemy bas 
continued to sow tares, with that pestilent a^vi^. 
by which mischicvaus and malignant natures ais 

. distinguished?, .wh.at indeed but such an increase 
of pauperism, profligacy, and crimes of every kin^ 
as that to which the poor-rates and the courts 
of law at this time I>car frightlul and formidable 
testimony ! 

It has been veil argued by Stilhngficet, that 

K.2 
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jto&cicxofics m. paTticular pvcmdenoe with respect 
lo ibe condiUoik of Icingdoms and nations, mak- 
ing Vi better or iworse aecoiding to the moml and « 
if^i^^kras con^Uon of the peo]^ For the moral 
, oi£r oC the woi\d is not less immutable than its 
]^^fnesl \awa. The ceaaons are not linked toge-. 
ther m more loeviiahle' sequence than human ae- 
tiooa and their conacqu en ces ; and trees do not 
more certainly bring forth fruit after their kind 
than good and evil are attendant upon virtue and 
vioe. Aa respects individuals, indeed, the day of 
reckoning may not always be in this worid,. . the 
greater thdr misery when it is deferred : but com- 
miinities, existing only in time, cannot escape firom 
theiT temporal account. There can be no permanent 
,§ prosperity unless it be founded upon industry, vir- 
^ I tue and religion ; the public weal, as well as the 
welfare and happiness of individuals rests upon 

I these, and rests upon them wholly ; in proportion 
as the people become idle, immoral, and irreligious, 
the state biecomes insecure; its base is undermined ^_ 
and it is well observed by Mr. Walpole, that ' ib 

* policy, as in architecture, the ruin is gpreatest when 

* it begins with the foundation.' 

In the miserably misgoverned Turkish empire 
men are at this time retrograding from the settled 
to the nomadic state of life ; the wandering popu« 
lation is continually increased by those who desert 
to it from the oppression which they endure ; and 
thus the last remaining wrecks of civilization, in 
what was once the most civilized, the most intel- 
lectual and the most flourishing part of the whole 
habitable earth, would one day be destroyed, if it . 
were Dot reasonable to believe that Providence will • 
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bring about b gK&t and beoeficiaJ chsng;e ic III 
own good time. Those who Ibua prefer ibe 
wilderness to the city, and the tent to the fixed 
habitation, ore in some respects bettered by tbe , 
exchange; they are Ion in rfnnger of tll« pkgue ; ' 
and if Ihey leave ' vices behiixl them, 

tliey acquire at I bits to which tbtf 

were strangera b ange which has bcea -f 

going on among e of these qualtfrin; 

circumstances for d, while it tends U 

the direct and iiui iriment of the coi^ 

iQonweal. Withus.iuej ■<>» ivithdraw tbemsdrea 
from the service of society are enlisted uv^tanlly 
a^.iiiisl it. As soon as Ihey cease to support them-" 
selves by their own earnings, they b^n to prey 
upon the property of others. Hobbes, in the . 
frontispiece to his Leviathan, has delineated bis 
Commonwealth as a crowned and armed human 
image, whose body is composed of individuals ; 
the magistrates form the breast, the miUtary are its 
arms, and if the figure had been given at full length, 
the peasantry and mechanics would have been seea 
constituting the feet and legs. We have bad occa- 
. sion to notice elsewhere the apt similitude which 
he has found. for the libellous and seditious members 
of the community. If he had contemplated the 
present effect of the Poor Laws, he might ha^'a 
devised one not less appropriate for the paupers of 
' the land ; and the body of his personified Com- 
monwealth would have appeared as much in- 
fested %vfth extraneous and injurious life as that 
of a beetle with its annoying parasites, the beetle 
beiiTg 5f all creatures the one which is most Iw 
menied by such attendants. . ' ' 
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I The remedies fbrjtlus great evil are what King 
"^ tedwaiTindiimitcd^jg ^ edu caitioiLi the due ad- 4. 
■TninistTation of g^om laws ; cbodon iox the idlei-^ 
|the^pTbfligate,~aiid the'wiclu^d ijgioiMuageineiit %r 
\1 tbe well-^Aisposed.-' i—' - 

Much baa, undoubtedly, been done finr educating 
file children of the ipoor in these latterTean, but it 
'Wants a firm and pennanent ibandation: The 
':adioola whidi have hitherto been established are 
.\ Bopported vrholly by voluntary subscriptions. It 
. -may be hoped that this liberality, which proceeds 
fiom a tense of duty towards God and man, will 
sot abate, though it should no longer be provoked 
-by the excitement of hostile views and interests : 
but it would be unreasonable to expect that the 
. -iVmds which are thus raised shall be considerably 
increased ; and it is impossible that they should be 
-commensurate with the necessity that exists. At 
^Ihis time it is stated, upon the best authority, that 
there are in London from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and thirty thousand childroi, 
between the ages of six and sixteen, without the 
means of education; and that from two to four 
thousand of these are hired out to beggars or em- 
ployed in thieving. 

iThe prodigiou s inci ea 5 e^6f^youlhfal; criminals is 

thbugh^ so direct and obvious a cause -seems to be 

' overlooked by those who have written upon the 

- subject Great dties do not with more certainty 

generate foul air, and condense contagion, than 

they assist the propagation of moral diseases. 

{And yet, under a good police, medical an'd moral, 
the means, both of prevention and remedy, migbi 
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be opplied there mth &r grealer celerilj, asd 
"therefore with more likelihood of guoccss, thou in 
"places where the population is scatteKtL Accord- 
"ingly, in all Utopian romuiceB, the peiftct tnodd 
of policy, accor^o" "* '*" -"•'^r's noUoa <rf dlis 
wide Bubject, is & d in the c^dtsl of 

his ideal commoDv i the ofdy MUtaa^ 

-which has ever be. x eshibitiii^ snch 

Echcmes in practice i were bH coUDCtcd 

into inclosed (owni may be obserred, 

that in all ideal k reniment a gieBia 

Euperintendence is nipposeu ^a the pait of the 
DiQ^Btrates, and a greater interference with th« 
Bclions of individuals and the oocupa^ons of piivaJe 
life, than has ever been exeidsed under the most 
■despotic monarchies. And so surely is this passioa~ 
for interference found in those persons who scot 
themselves in imagination, or in reality, in the seat 
of the lawgiver, without liaving any legal pieten- 
sioiis or natural qualification for the pla^, that 
both in our own history, and in that of France, the 
men who were loudest in demanding the most 
■unlimited liberty for themselves, in thought, word, 
and deed, have no sooner been in possession of 
power, than they have laid the severest restrictions 
upon the thoughts, words, and deeds of all except 
themselves and their own party. 
■ There is no danger of our tending toward the 
* same extreme ; but we shall err wickedly and peril- 
ously on the other side, if we allow this evil, or any 
'evil Which we possess the means of controlling, to 
lake it« course uncontrolled. Children are daily to be 
Been, in hundreds and thousands, about the streets 
' of London, brought up in misery and i 
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first to every kind of suflering, afterwards to every 
land of fi^t, the boys to theft, the girls to prostitu- 
. tioiif and this not from accidental causes, but from an 
obvious defect in our institutions J Throughout all 
our great dties, throughout all our manu&cturing 
counties, the case is the same as in the capital. 
I And this public and notorious evil, thb intolerable 
lieproach, has been going on year after year^ increas- 
ling as our prosperity has increased, but in an 
/ |aooelerated ratia If this were regarded by itself 
"* alone, distinct from all other evils and causes of 
evil, it might weO excite shame for the past, aston- 
ishment for the present, and apprehension for the 
iuture ; but if it be regarded in connection with 
Jthe- increase of pauperism, the condition of the 
jnanufacturing populace, and the indefatigable zeal 
- with which the most pernicious principles of every ^ 
kind are openly disseminated, in contempt and 
. defiance of the law and of all things sacred, the 
-whole would seem to form a sinking-fund of vice, 
• misery, and wickedness, by which not only our 
'vrealth, power, and prosperity, but all that consti- 
^Jtutes the pride, all that constitutes the happiness of 
'4he British nation is in danger of being absorbed 
:«nd lost 

The sternest repubUcan that ever Scotland pro- 
duced was so struck by this reflection, that he did 
not hesitate to wish for the re-establishment of 
domestic slavery, as a remedy for the squalid 
wretchedness and audacious guilt with which his 
country was at that time overrun. No sooner was 
la system of parochial education established there, 
I than a change began to operate. The roots .of 
tthat huge .overspreading evil were cut, and Scot- 
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land, which was then ns lawless and t»rbarou9 ea I 
Ireland is now, became the most orderly part of ■ 
.the Britieb dominions. The growth of tnanufe^ 
.tures, the abuse of distillation, and the inBdelity 
with which some of the Scotch schools have 
spawned during the last half century, are great " 
counteracting prin influeoce must be - 

.lamentably f^t. B >1es are common to 

both countries ; unu ndvantoges which 1 

Scotland possesses Oi. of general morals | 

. can be ascribcdonlyi ses,.. its^ parochial r 

education andjhemj of its poor. Wei' 

have before us a Table ui ...«^ , portion of persons 
committed for criminal offences in diSerent parts 
of Great Britain to the population of those parts, 
formed upon an average of the five years from 1&0& 
to IB 09. In London and Middlesex it was 1 in 
854 ; in the midland circuit 1 in 54 14 ; in Scotland 
1 in 19,967. That there is anything better id tbe 
Scotch charw:ter than in our own, we should not 
acknowledge, nor would they pretend ; the difier- 
ence can only be caused by the care with which the 
people are trained up in moral and religious habits, 
, . this being the most important part of policy, and 
that without wliich all other measures of good 
government are imperfect and insecure. The 
Utopians understood this well : . . * sumTTiam adhi' 
'fitnt indusiriam, tit boiias protenu* opiniona, tt 

■ * comrrvandee ipsnTuni Reipublica utitet, UiurU 
' adkuc tt teqiiacibus pueTorum animU insliUent ; 

. * qvas vhipueria penilut insederinlt viroiper totam 
'vilam comitanlur, magiiamquc ad ttuitdum 
'puhlica rei siatum (qui non nisi vitiis dilabitur, 
'.quseex perversis nascuntur opinionibus) o^ 

. 'vtUilaUm.' 
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^ The quack in poUticSy like the quack in medkane, 
^ freacribes one ranedy for -all the maladies of the 
commonweal :• . it is a sure criterion of quackeiy to 
I ido so. Education alone wfll not do eveiy thing; 
I but it is Qie base upon which every "things must 
I lest, and unless we lay the foundation here, we are 
buflding upon sand. Are we contented with our 
Institutions, dvii and religious ? have we. risen and 
thriven under them, yn& God's blessing and by 
their means? have they been tried and siAed in 
controversy, proved and approved by experience, 
^purified, and matured and sanctified by time ? Why 
then do we omit any possible means of engrailing 
them upon the hearts of every succeeding generation, 
.. • of amalgamating them with their moral and intel- 
lectual being,. • 

*Tkat fiMtrntiou ftt to eooM sight to tbtir vaboni hcin 
*B«l%ioMl7 tnaamit tlM tuM^ ud tkty agaiB totlMint' 

"SoweO are the Jesuits aware how much depends 

upon laying the foundation deep, that they insist 

^pon having their pupils left wholly to theircare 

during the whole time of their education : ' the 

' progress and happiness of the young student, not 

'* less than the discipline of collegiate life, require 

-•that he should not be removed, even at the times 

- '* of vacation.'. • So it is said in the terms of the 

college which the Jesuits have established in Ireland. 

The same principle vras laid down by the founder 

of the Methodists as a fundamental law for his 

• school of the prophets. A catechism was prepared 

by Buonaparte's orders, to be generally used 

throughout his extensive empire, -wherein the chief 

principle inculcated vras the duty of a devoted 

' obedimoe to tlie Emperor. Wherefore should we 

be less wise in our generetion, when the means 
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reqidnd for accomplishing a better end are as unex- 
Gcptjonable as the object 7 Little more than the doa 
observance of good laws and cusloms is necessary 
here ; and this may be accomplished by mD-dijected 
zeal and benevolence, without any legfislative inter* 
feience. One sug^ ommittee ts, that 

instead ofrcUevin^ji . by an allan-ance 

Ibr the maintenance i lat, the childreo * 

themselves, above the a^. i years, should be 

taken, educated, and main 

2fr. Courteoay has argu» iivour of this pro- 
posal with that goad feeling miich distinguishes 
Ilis Treatise upon the Poor Lawa. 

* The instruction and maintenance (rt* the poor 
' in charity schoolfi,' he sap, * is not a speculatiTe 
•project for bettering the condition of sodetj; 
" there would perhaps be no question but that k 
residence at home, with aETectionate and inde- 
pendent parents, would in that point of view be 
'* pre&rable ; but the question now is, whether, 
'• wbere that independence has been destroyed, and 
'* the virtuous feeling greatly endangered, — where 
'' the parent is unable to feed his child and incapa- 
'' ble of teaching him, — the state may not insure a 
" moral education to the being which it preser\'ea. 
It^is not proposed to compel the separation of the 
"^ child from the parent, wliere the parent undcr- 

* takes to molulain it ; or, in all cases, to prohibit 
■* the public authorities from assisting the parent 
""Without that condition. It is simply intended to 

* enact, that when a parent declares himself unable 

* to maintain those whom the laws of nature have 
'* made dependent upon him, his neighbours should 
" have a right to say to him, " We will not supply 
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* your defidencies, but we will piotect your, child 

* against the eSed of your neglect." 

* The measure is assuredly one of the mildest 

* which we can adopt if we retreat at all from the 

* present system. It may, indeed, be deemed too 
' little of a reform, and censured as " a solecism 
^ against the simple and powerful policies of na- 

* ture ;** inasmuch as it involves, equally with the 

* present mode, the undertaking to feed all the 

* children of the poor. 

* It is much K>r the law to say, that no man's 
' child shall starve ; — it is certainly too. much, that 
' it should also provide that the child shall be sub- 

. ' sisted in the mode most agreeable to the parents, 

* and so that no more inconvenience shall be sus- 
' tained on its account, than if the parents had ful- 

* filled their natural duties towards it To enable 

* them to do this, by an adequate addition to their 
' income, is to put a pauper in a better situation 
' than any other member of society, since some 

* inconvenience, deprivation, or degradation folloMrs 
' in almost all but the very highest ranks, the 

* birth of a numerous family. Inconveniences, and 

* afflktions indeed, of the very nature of the present 

* suggestion, are felt by parents in the middling 

* classes ; many of the public establishments, of 

* which persons of moderate incomes are desirous 
f of availing themselves, require separation at a 

* consklerable distance, and submission to rules 

* ofifensive and irksome. At an age somewhat later, 

* a banishment to distant and unhealthy climes is 

* ofien the only resource. Few Others can insure 

* to their children a continuance in the rank of 
< society in which they were bom. In the case of 
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'the veiy poorest, thm would be no lower degm 
biit acUial starvation; thai the law attempts tc 
prevent, •• not because thb lowest dass has a rigb 
to be exempted from the general inconvenimeej 
but because, in such a case, the evil would be mon 
severe than humanity allows us to contemplate. . 
* Yet I cannot biit think it most probable, thai 
much less of misery would be sustoinedMbyd^ 
dren in the propo sed sdiools, than the nmilibm] 
<««idBBiiiisiiaUuu Of \h^ I'oui Xaws would otherwise 
prevent by money payments. Large as are thi 
sums allowed, 'there is still unquestionably modi 
of squalid poverty, and much sufiering from dis- 
ease amongst numerous families in general. In 
the schools attention would doubtless be paid to 
the health and personal cleanliness of the chit 
dren, and much more of filth and misery witti- 
drawn from the habitations of the poor than thei 
pecuniary allowance now averts. The inexp^ 
diency, of the proposal might perhaps &irly be 
grounded, rather upon its mildness and conse- 
quent inefficiency, than upon the harshness of 
its pressure upon the people.'— -pp. 54 — 56. 
Were this suggestion carried into efiect, a maia 
distinction ought to be made between the honest 
and the profligate poor ; and the children of the 
former should in no case be taken firom the parentis 
imless it were the parents' own desire ; though the 
public ought to educate, and is' bound to maintain 
them. The children of good parents are best situ-' 
ated where they are under their parents' care. In 
the case of profligate &milies' children they can ' 
learn nothing but evil,, .removal ought to be the • 
condition of relief But where childiai, eit 
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the death or the notorioiu profligacy of their acfcuid - 
pcotectora, are thus thrown upon the public for 
parental care as well as for support^ parental au> 
thoiity devolves upon the public aJso ; which would 
best consult its own inteiest, and that of the chil- 
dren« if, instead of binding them out at the proper* 
age as parish apprentioes, it should send them to the 
colonies, providing &r them thus as part jof a well 
arranged system of regular emigration; Even in 
an Utopian parish it would only be needful to 
anppose a regular inspection of the school by the* 
aalaried overseer, or the select vestiy, and a little 
of that notice and that attention toward the chil- 
dren, on the part of the clergyman and the wealthier - 
inhabitants, which kind hearts find a pleasure in 
bestowing. A parish where this measure should. 
be adopted and properly conducted, would not find 
itself burthened with too many children in the pre- 
sent generation; and in the next, the number of 
those who required its aid would begin sensibly to 
diminish, for the Saving Banks will then have a 
visible efiect, and they who have been thus trained 
up will acquire a spirit of independence, a habit of 
industry, a sense of prudence, and a feeling of prin- 
ciple which will prevent them from marrying till 
* they have some provision in store. Away then. 
with all silly theorems concerning population,* • 
the battology of statistics, ^with many words mak- 
ing nothing understood.' Population cannot be 
idixouraged, and must not be interfered with by 
legislative regulations, .you might as well attempt 
to regulate the seasons. The one thing needful is 
I to give the lower.classes that knowledge and those 
f principle, which duQ make them «Hd«8to»d.ttatr 
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jt'."TtJ t"*™'"* ■'■' ■■ ilnty^ n»'^ that their duEy and f 
Iheir interest are the same^ teach tbem tiiia, and. t 
put within their power the mesns of bettering tbeir.l 
own condition, (which the Saving Banks will do,) I 
and there ma.y perhana be more reason to app[&-> 
hend, as in the >f life, that inar*- 

ringe will be thou han too early. 

Give us an edu. .-. .fed from tbeir' 

childhood with tlu ioctrine, not dry-' 

nursed in dissent. , God and honour 

the kinj, to know iii ard their Ibllair-' 

creatures and their Ci^t^r. . nore there are of" 
Eueh a people, the greater wiu oe the wealth and- 
po«'cr and prosperity of a stite : for such a people 
constitute the strength of slates,. . 

To suppose that we can have too many such in- 
habituuts while tracts of improvable land are lyin^' 
waste at home, or wliile any portion of the habit, 
able globe is in possession of wild beasts, or wilder, 
men, is to suppose that statesmen will always be 
incapable of deriving lessons from the past, and of 
making provbion for the future. As if ther^ wera 
no means whereby human policy could provide for 
the most inevitable and most obvious consequence 
of improved civilization ! As if we were living 
without God in the world ; and that Providence, 
which regulates inscrutably, and yet with perfect 
fitness, the proportion of the sexes, (that single and 
universal fact being a peq)ctual manifestation of 
its presence,) had not made the earth capadonB 
enough for all the creatures whom it was intended 
to support 1 And let no man be deluded into 
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* approbadon of this pUrophobia^ by the mistaken 
notion that it aflfords an unanswerable objection to 
the theories of equality, and to all visionary schemes 
of levohition founded upon the perfectibility of 
man. It is not by a treatise upon statistics that this 
spirit is to be laid, .though you were to read the 
book backward iuatead of forward,, .aooording to 
an approved form of ezordsm. He who should 
trust to this aipmient would do worse than if he 
leant upon a broken reed: he woukl find the 
wei^Kni turned against him ; an Ag^rarian of three 
hours* standing in the school, would beat and 
brain him too, if that were possible, with his own 

<y8taff. 

^ But such &mflies as would require the proposed 
support for their children are happily as yet by &r 
the smaller part of the population, and their -pro- 
portion will diminish as the condition of the people . 
Is improved by better education, better morals, and 
the temporal benefits which these will produce. 
There is a much more numerous class of childxsn 
upon the next step in society, who are supported 
by their parents in the proper course of things, but 
whose instruction is not less an object of public 
concern. The rudiments of religion are best learnt 

• at our mother^s knees : it is in the order. of nature 
that where we receive our natural life<,' there we 
should receive our spiritual being also ; that the 
same aflectionate soUcitude by which our bodily 
frames are nurtured should first develope in us 
those finer foculties whereby we are made heirs of 
inmiortality. Were the children .catechised in 
the churdi at stated seasons»^Bceording'.tO'ihe good 
M custom, a &w triBing rewards to thia cVSlidcKSi 
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Ifeipwln^ and a few tnuks of taeaangesotat 
:tai wmiibaliiMi to thow pawntt rta dcamed il, 
*Mald iKwIiKa grater wmI better electa upon 
boO, Ihu thoK pcnoos nay believe vlto Inm vat 
to ItHii bow eMily the faumsB heart is aJ&cted by 
B ttw diuacter c^ 






It dutj fan been 
Mag comphtead ol -me.' njm one of 

OUT old prehtest'boi Easrywock of Ok- 

* lechisiag hath been ot\ r masj yean past, 
' it is mucii to be feareu t.^ ! i^ need it as 

* much as ibe joatb. Bin would paieou and 
' mastere well consider the great zdv^nta^ t^at 
' would oocnie to them even ia their woricUy cbo- 

* cems, tbey would he very zealous to come them- 
' selves, and botti see and hear their youth catechised 
' and bred up in piety and godliness ; the want 
' whereof baih bred that great uadutifulness ia 
' children, thai slolh and f^seoess of seiranls whidi 
' we sadly behold in this degenerated age. The ex- 
' ample of some would be followed by others, aad so 
' by d^^rees the aumber would increase ; and when 

* catechisingbythismeansbeginslogTow in fashion, 

* it would quickly be taken up by all. God be mer* 

* cifiil to us,', .pursues this pious writer, ' that re- 
' ligion in many is chiefly for tiishion sake ! yet, I 

* hope, by God's assisting grace, religion, beginning 
' * though but in fushion, would end at last in true 

' devotion, at least in many, if not in all.' It was 
Dr. Hammond's custom, during the warmer season 
of the year, to spend an hour before evening prayer 
in catechising ; the parenLs and elder persons wem 
wont to be present, and he used to say they reaped 
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inoie ^benefit firom this than fiom his sennons. 
Upon this subject his biog^pher has a remark 
most applicable io existing dxcumstances : <If/ 

-he eays, * in those times catechetical institutions 

'* iveie yerj seasonable, it will now be much more; 

'* when principles have been exchanged for dreams of 

* words and notions, if not for a worse season of 
'* pro&ne contempt of Christian truth.' * For my 
** pert,' says Bishop Hall, 'I have spent the greater 
^ half of my life in this station of our holy eervice; 

* I thank God, not unpainfully nor unproiitably. 
"* But there is no one thing of which I repent so 
** much, as not io have bestowed more bours in this 
? public exercise of Catechism, in regard whereof I 
-* would quarrel with my very sermons, and wish 
-^ that a great part of them had been exchanged for 
'^ this preaching conference. Those other Divine 
' Dtsoounes enrich the brain and the tongue ; thiis 
^settles the heart Those other are but the descants 
^ to this plain song. Contemn it not, my brethren, 
-* fer the easy and noted homeliness : the most ex- 
'^ cdlent and most beneficial things are most fami- 
•liar/ 

* For my own part,' says South, ' I never thought 

* a pulpUf a cuthuniy and an hour-glass^ such 

* necessary means of salvation, but that much of 

* the time and labour which is spent about them, 
"* might be much more profitably bestowed, in char 

* techising youth from the desk, . Preaching being 

* a kind of spiritual diet^ upon which people are 

* always feeding, but never full ; and many poor 

* souls, (God knows) too, too like PharaoKs lean 
^ Janet much the leaner far their full feed. And 
^hoWfforGod'seakeisEouldttbeotherwisel For 
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io preacli to people without pnndples, b to '^^^-^''^ 

• where there is no foundadon, or R^her, w'^^^; ^ 

• there is not 60 much as ground to build "-^^5*^ 
' £ut people are not to be hanogtied, but C^^^^^^ 

• cbiztd into principles ; and this is not the prc:^^-^^^^ "^ 
' work of the pul lan thrahing '^ 



- fsuii for towing. are to be lefcug^^^JB 

• fonncd and fiishio ist, pkio, simp^^' ^ 
'and Eubstontiol eli^n. And '^ 

•firpectlhat this i l^ preaching 

'firce oflungi, is ju ith. or artist 

* vorks in metal, abouia uu . fimnc and s 
'* out his work only with Ait oaUnot.' 

It is not presumed here thit men can eertainl 



be made good -Christians, in the higher meaning' o^^^^ 

*'' ' ' .oly appellation, by those ordinary cajvs wiuct^S^i^ 

n the poner of an establish luent to take, and^^''^ 



that holy appellation, by those ordinary c&res v 

it is in the poner of an establishment to take, an^^^-^ 

vhich it is the duty of the slate and of the rulers or^ 



the church to see taken. But the foundation may 
be laid by those ordinary cares ; such knowledge 
may and ought to be given as that no man perish 
for ignorance, and the state will &nd those men 
good subjects whom it makes only decent Chris- 
ttans ; thus lar their neighbours and the com- 
munity are concemcd ; all beyond this is between 
themselves and their God. Let us suppose a 
country parish, containing irom two to three thou- 
sand inhabitants, wliere the simple and easy meo- 
' Euies of which we have spoken should be adopted : 
..the children of the paupers, instead of being suf- 
fered to grow up in filth and pauperism, would 
receive a wholesome education both for body and 
mind, &nd be trained up, from their earliest child- 
bood, to habits of industry, decency, and good 
l2 
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I <Hder. The children of the other: inhabitants 

would be examined in the dements of rdigion on 

. stated days in the diurch, and receive fiom the 

- clergyman^ after the final examination, some little 
'. reward proportioned to thdr deserts, with especial 

reference to the general good conduct of the indivi- 

. dual ; some remuneration- of that kind, which is 

. acceptable to alh, being, however, distributed to all 

' who had attended regularly, without distinction, as 

' the means of rendering attendance a thing desired 

. by the children themsdves. Suppose that a 

-. prayer-book or a Bible were given to such as had 

merited some especial mark of approbation ; he 

'- must know little of the human heart and of its finer 

. workings, who should hesitate to believe, that a 

'Bible or a prayer-book, thus obtained, with the 

salutary lessons and recollections that it would 

bring to the mind, might not sometimes save one 

that was tottering, and sometimes contribute to 

recover one that had fidlen. Such rewards woiild 

be to the rising generation what medals and stars 

are to men engaged in a military life,, .objects of 

- proper ambition, proofe of good desert, and motives 
&r further exertion in well-doing. Nor would the 
beneficial efiect of these things upon the parents be 

- too inconsiderable to be taken into the account of 
good. The commendation bestowed upon thdr 
children would become to them a source of laudable 

; and usefiil pride, and they would themselves be in 
no slight degree benefited by the performance of a 
duty which would ofien be neglected, if no such 
motive for its performance were held out. While 
good offices were thus rendered by the dergyman 
xm his part, a. feeling of good-will and gratitude 
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towards him would spiiog up ; and that seose of 
individual importance would be gratified in its pn- 
per place, which is not one of (he weakest induce- 
ments whereby eo ' many are led to separate from ~ , 
the church in which thev were bom, and enrol 
themselves among i... i or the Methodists. 

We are supposing i e case, such as in 

part already exists if "<■ xs, and such as ft 

zealous clergyman, i isis-tanoe of a Sew 

worthy and intelligev.. ^ nera, mi^ht realiie - 

anywhere, except in those y. where the diseases, 
of crowded civilixation require a stronger interfe' 

. fence. The next and iinai step in that religious 
education, which the Eblablishment is called upon 
to provide, is the ritejjflxonfirraatitjn. When the — 
Church of England was purified from all super- 
stitious or Buperfiuous ordinances this ceremony 
wm wisely retained, as being well adapted to make 

. a lasting impression upon young minds properly 
prepared for it. Yet there are g^reat numbers who 
never nsx^ive the rite, because it is performed only 
in the larger towns, and persons in humble li& are 
deterred by considerations of expense and inconve- 
nience, from Bending their children, if the distance 
(as it oflen is) be such, that the journey there and 
back cannot be performed io a single day. That 
this is the case we know, and in pointing' it out, 
we are assured, that when it is known, it will be. 
remedied. If indeed the bishops were occasionally 
to visit the smaller towns for this purpose, and 
even the larger villages, their presence might pro-- 
duce a beneficial elfcct, operating silently, and 
unseen, yet such that it would be perceived here-- 
aAer in the amended state of public morals.. 
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The appieheniion' of ridicule, and the certainty^ 
of ahndarom mitiepreseiitatioii, will not deter lub 

]bcm ag&in and again repeating tha trdim on ia^thoj^ 
one thing needfid tor jiyi"riind'?f4t r^ f1P**ti*r-^ 
jmedhde ag e W f lb> iudivid SiaSt^ for commiinitifa 
iAt this time» it is more than ever needful to pro^ 
daim that neither the virtue nor the hi^piness of 
individuals can rest upon any other sure fbun«~, 
Idation ;• .all'dse is fleeting, all else is mutable, aQ. 
else is insecure. TInsJs the only^permaneat goodi^^ 
a good vrhich vriU^endure througli^lifi, and int 
de^ and afler it This it is vrhich should be the^. 
Alpha and Om^ga of our existence. Here is the^ 
fright basb of education ; here we have an un^ 
erring principle of conduct; here we have safety inr 
temptation, consolation in sorrow, support in in^ 
finnity, and hope and joy in death* Weak and 
firail and fidlen as we are, here we have our strength; 
and our salvation. And not only the wd&re, but 
the very exiitence of the state depends upon the 
same cause. It vras truly remarked by LonU 
Clamidon, that ' there can be no possible defection 

* in the hearts of the people, whiiRi due reverence is 

* paid to the church :' and it has been with equal 

Itnith observed by Burke, that a predominant indi* 
nation toward Jacobinism appears in all those who- 
Ihave no rdigkm; when otherwise thdr disposition, 
them to be advocates even for despotism. 
Let us pursue the picture of what might be thet ■. 
condition of i^ parish, wdl reg^ated under the eZ"- 
Isting laws. ^ The maintenance and education of the 
poor children, and the rdigious instruction of all the 
rising race, has been provided ;« .there remains the 
mors difficult task of oonectmg and improvimi^ tbft. 
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ezistiitnr geiieration, end tltis is to be e fleete d by ' 
Ihe sic^yciiininistration of row!laws.__ And here. 
Ihe proper means- would bo lo bTing"the pablic- 
houses into good order, and reduce their number? 
wherever it can be done ; to repair the stocks ; sad' 
to put nn end to thoi '~ ^' — ' Sabbath biesJuB"; 
such as gambling ilaces, whidi aiv 

offensive to public dis^ntceful to the 

magistrates wherev ited to prevail. A' 

notice (hat these obi.~ e punished' would' 

pre\'ent the g^reater pa. ssemblages ; a ic 

primand on the seconi o those who were- 

fiiuiid oSendin^, would prooauiy preclude the neces- 
sity of ordering any person to the stocks on the third ^ 
but if an offender should afierwcrds be apprcher.dcj, 
one such e:thibilioa wouM bi an effectual cure. 

31 r. Vivian was asked by the Poor Law Coi]>- 
mittee, whether he thought that Umiting the num- 
ber of public-houses in parishes generally would b©- 
a measure that would tend to diminish the poor^ 
rates. This gentleman, whose opinion is entitled' 
to great weight, replied, ' 1 think very much. I- 
~ think the difference between three publtc-houseS' 
and six would turn many drunken luen hltO' 
sober. When publicans are poor, from bein^ 
nuincrouB, (licy urc ijui>ix)scd to do anything to< 
get men into their houses. Cockfights, and other* 
riotous and barbarous amusements, ofUn origi- 
nate in such motives, a cause of corruption which' 
was long since pointed out by the Society fef 
Bettering the ConJition of the Poor.' 
In the Reports of that meritorious Society, it la 
observed, that a law which should give to tbft 
women the complete disposal of the earnings, of 
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their own labour, would add a^eonsiderable increase 
to the industry of the kingjdom. * It is an ancient 

* maxim/ says the old author of'England's Wants," 
Wintered Rdpublicm ui re 9ud quiique bene 

* uUUur; it is the interest of the commonwealth' 

* that every subject should make a right use of his' 

* <own estate. Wherefore, amongst the fundamental 

* laws of the ancient Romang|^(tho6e laws of the 
*. Twelve Tables, observed ^^them almost as 

* sacredly as the Two Tablo^r Ten Command- 

* ments of the Jews,) it is especially provided, that 

* a guardian should be set over the person and 

* estate, not only of idiots and madmen, but of all 

* prodigal persons. This law hath been derived 
' fiom them to all our neighbouring nations, and 

* enjoyed by them ever since they enjoyed civility, 
*jeven to this very day. To England only this 
*law is wanting; not that England is without 
' such unreasonable creatures, for it hath been ob- 

* served, that the English nation is naturally as 

* much or more addicted to prodigality than any- 

* nation in Europe, the sad effects whereof are every 

* day before our eyes,, .vrives that have brought 

* great estates lefi poor needy widows ; children of 
' jioble illustrious fiunilies, brought to a morsel of 
*. bread, and to do base ignominious things, ~un- 

* worthy of their noble ancestors, and dishonourable 

* to the very degrees of honour which their fathers 
*• purchased by their merit, and maintained by their 
' laudable frugality. Where this forementioned law 
' is in use, the prodigal person is thus defined, .is 

* qui neque modum nequtjinem habei in expcmie. 

* • .one that spends vrithout limits or bounds. 

* Any man being proved to be such, \^ dedax^iL 
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' uncapabla of managing his own estate, or of' 
' making a will* or of entering into bond, or of - 
' being a witness* &c ; and thereupon a g^uardtan 

* is put over him and his estate, to allow hmi neoes- 
' saries out of his own estate, and to preserve the 

* rest to his next kindred. Now the kmg of Engw * 

* land hath his breve de inquirendo de kUoti, and* 
' his breve de inquirendo dejurioeo; and can any* 

* solid reason be produced why his majesty should ' 

* not have also his breve de inquirendo de prodigo^ 

*. directed in like manner to the escheator of the ^ 

* county, to be tried by a jury of twelve men ? * 

' Blackstone, when he notices this proviskm of the 
Roman law, says that the propriety of the practice 
seems very questionable, ' for although it is doubU 
' less an excellent method of benefiting the indivi* 

* dual, and of preserving estates in families, it 
' hardly seems calculated for the genius of a Sk» 
' nation*, who claim and exercise the liberty of 
' using Uieir own prgperty as they please. Sie 

* utttre tuo ui alienum iion Itedas, is the only 

* restriction our laws have given with regard to 

* economical prudence/ Perhaps Blackstone hai 
not regarded the provision in its true light ; it it 
not designed for the benefit of an individual, whon 
it treats in some degree as a criminal, and on whon 
it fixes a mark of reproach and public shame, bu 
for the protection of his helpless fimiily, who ar 

* WUl* I am writiog thif , th« newspapers eopj from Um Ammict 
paper a proof that sach a law ii not thoaght'boonutttBt with fl 
*(tiiiiu of a free nation 'in repablican America.^* Notice is iMvri 
* (irea, that the enhseribert have been doljr appointed fuaKdiaat 
iHesekiah Allen, jreoman and a ipmttUAri/t^Bud all penoae an iMf 
' b^ forbidden from trnstiog or dealinf with tho said HeadUak< 
' Josiah Saadford, Rob«rt Wilaon, Gnardianai' 
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dependent upon his conduct:; and if in consideiv^ 
ation of them the maxim of our own.kiw which he • 
dtes had been extended to embrace suchaxestnce- 
lion, there are instances enough in the ' common > 
practice of our courts, which would have justified a 
more violent strain of its constnicUon. The law ' 
which the Society requires for the jgurposejQf.pn>i-* 
lecting the earningift of'Tiidu^iious^jfjQxnea fiiom> 
their wasteful husband^ ul precisely in the spirit- of > 
the Roman law, to' which Blackstone objects. • 
The most obvious objection is that it would oo-- 
casion domestic discord^ and introduce into a fiunily * 
two independent wiUs- where on the one side ob&- 
dienoe haa been dedared a duty ; . . but this is greatlyt 

or wholly invalidated by the circumstances under, 
which alone it would be applicable. Whether the • 
evil be sufficiently fiequent to require a correcting 
law, may perhaps be jusdy questioned ;. though 
ftw persona can have been conversant with the > 
lower classes without having observed some cruel 
examples. There is, however, this argument tp^ 
be urged in its favour, that the legal condition 
of those women for whom this relief is desired,, is at 
present worse than that of their superiors ; and. 
oertainly it appears a hard' injustice, that while* tba . 
fortune of a portioned wife is secured by mar- 
riage settlement from the husband, the earnings of 
ooe whose whole means of support are derived £rom: 
her own industry, should not have an equivalent 
protecdon. On the other hand it is to , be remem-^ 
bered that no laws can protect us against our owa 
Imprudence ; and that they who make an ill choice: 
in marriage, hastily entering into an engagement 
which is to last till it be dinolved by death* must 
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take the cooscquence of their election fbr beUer ibn; 
worse, and knov that the; nnut doso, fi>r it is in . 
the bond. . 

But the establ ishment j jC^ '""''' C ^^"^« ."^'l 
create irugai~Habit^ as well as encourage tbera.| 
Opportunity nuj' be expected to makeeconomisU. 
. .not perhaps as often as it makes a spendthrift,. . - 
yet more readily than it. makes a thief, though*it be> 
proverbially noted for teaching lanxny. "Ilia' 
' grand objecC saj^s Mr. Colquhoun in his eridenoe - 
before the Committee upon Mendicily, ' is to prop 
' up poverty, and to prevent persona tailing into idp - 

* digence. Indigence is a state wherein a paison is 

* unable to maintain himself by hts labour : poverty • 
.* Ls that state where a man's manusllabour support 

* him, but no more; the other is when there is S. 
' surplus &om his labour. But I concdve the Pro— 
' vident Banlis would give the community at large.- 
' what would be most invaluable in society, provi>-~ 

* dent habits ;. .that (he pride of having money in 

' the bank, and the advantage arising; from having.. 
' their interest, would induce many persons to put: 
' in small sums, that would otherwise spend them.. 
'This has been found to be the practical elTect; 

* and a very slight knowledge of human nature - ■ 

* will shew, that when a man gets on a little in the. 
' world, he is desiroua of gettinn; on a little fiirther.. 
'This is an object of the first consideration fijt 

* ameliorating the condition of the poor,' I 

So certain indeed is the growth of provident J 
habits, that it has been said, if a journeyman lays, 
by the first five shillings, liis fortune is made. Mr.. 
William Hale, one of those persons who have be- 
stowed most attention upon the state of the labour-. 
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ing dagacB, and exerted themsdves 'moBt for their * 
benefit, dedazes that he never knew an instance ' 
of any one coming to the parish who hod ever ^ 
saved money. ' ThoBt individuals/ he says, ' who 

* save money are better workmen : if they do not ' 

* do the work better, they behave better, and are ' 

* more respectable ; and I would sooner have a 

* hundred men who save money in my trade, than 1 

* two hundred who would spend every shilling they ' 
' get In proportion as indivkluals save a little ' 

* money, their morals are much better ; they hus- 

* band that little, and there is a superior tone given ' 

* to thdr morals, and they behave better from ' 
' knowing they have a little stake in society/ 

In agricultural parishes, where the children of* 
the indigent should be properly educated and ' 
Instructed in their duties, the public-houses strictly 
superintended, the dissolute corrected,, and the 
best encouragement g^ven to industry, by af** 
fording it leady and safe means of placing' 
its earnings to account, it would seldom happen 1- 
that those who are able and willing to work 
would be in want of employment A remarkable * 
example of the effect tluU one of these remedial ' 
means is by itself capable of producing was stated ' 
in evidence to the Committee. A school was esta- ' 
blished a few years a^ at Hoxton, where there' 
were a great number of very depraved poor ; since ' 
that time, the moral/improvement in the neigh-' 
bourhood has been visible to all the inhabitants, 
and it is asserted that many instances have been 
pointed out of the most complete reformation in 
the morals and conduct of the parents, arising from' 
the cireomstanoe of the children having beea VsiVxOf^'' 
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,4luced into the school;.. some of these children 

. have actually tau^t their parents to read,., a fiurt, 

, which if it be less picturesque than the story of the 
Grecian Daug;hter, is not less aflecting. As a 
branch from this school, another "was established at 

. Haffgerstoae, a place inhabi , chiefly by briclc- 
layers of ilie very lowest das" ' society, and some 
of them, it is said, perhaps t lu very troret cb^ 
racter. So proverbiai was tl ;)lace for depravity, 

. that no man or woman in tb i dusk of evenii^ 

. would walk across to Hackney that vray, though^it 
was the nearer path ; and if a thief was pursued 
and ran to Ha^g^erslooe, no constable or runntt 

. would go beyond a certain line ; so that with r^ 
ference to ruffians and criminals of every descrip- 
tioa, it was called the ' city of rcfUge,' It is af- 
fiimcd, that the face of this neig'hboiirhood has 
been completely changed in tlie lest year or two, 
and the change is ascribed by all to the establish- 

. mciit of the school there. The benevolent persons 
by whom these schools have been instituted have 

. formed societies for visiting children that ore sick, 
' and the poor have expressed such surprise at the 
' interest taken in their weliare, and the welfare of 
' their children, that it has had the best possible 
' effect.' These facts are staled 10 the Committee 
OS ' positive proof of the good resulting from such 
^ institutions.' If so much has been effected under 

' circumstances the most untavourable, the good effect 
may be calculated upon with certainty in places 
where there is no concentration of wretchedness 
and guilt. 

How much then in this good work of reform, of 

. real radical reform, that reform which begimiin^ in 
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ftfae root of the state iroold be fUSt throagii Ifae 
tmnkandaQ HaUmhB.evea^io Uie minutest remk 
'jficadon, in every leaf and geim,. .bow much mi§^ 
cbe eflfocted by iodividuals cicartiiig themselves in 
riheir own sphere^^the immfdiate good of oChere, 
-and for thdr own almost equally imwufdiate ad- 
•▼antage ! And bow encooraging is it to peroeiTe 
iijipi sll this may be aooomplisbed so easily, and 
:with so little chaiiige in ibe existing Fbor Laws I 
IjOid Falkland und to -say» that Si great muta- 
' tions are dangeroos, even where what is introduced 
• by the diange ^ould have been very profitable 
upon a primary foundation. The greatest and most 
beneficial of all changes may be produced gradu- 
ally and surely with the least possible innovation, 
-and by the easiest and most unobjectionable means. 
It is for thejniiustex4^ look well to the religious 
instruction of all his youthfiil parishioners, and for 
th e gentry to assist him, as Sir Roger de Coverley 
aided his chaplain in the performance of this office.^ 
It is for the magistrates to enforce the observance 
of the Sab£th, to diminish the number of ale- 
I houses, and to insist upon good hours and orderly 
conduct in those which are sufiered to continue. 
It is for the more respei^able claas^pfiuhabitajits to 
establish Saving Banks, and'to see that the sums*^ 
raised for the rdief of the aged and helpless poor 
[be not perverted to the support of idle and disso- 
llnte persons. It is fox^xurentsand masterejto per- 
loeive the consequences of letting oidrdoor appren- 
tices live without restraint ; and to alter a practice 
to certainly productive of evil. It is for the bene- 
irolent and religious (and here it may confidently 
be expected th^ the Mgher dass of ^romea^mSXxifi^ 
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, .Yet nbererer these thi 
.rates in a few geneiatioi 
-groat in the pound. A 
-quired for efiecting' this 1 
'the whole agricultural pt 
;that one pereon in the pn 
'lead the way, 'Only Irt i 
'this 'Will, and the power ' 
' -ibllow it. There is faeu 
'-'World . . there is activi^ 

f lough, * Old -impMBihil 
become modem prohafail 
which «Til princ^ee nw 
own operation, is b^ond 
tion.' Two-and-twenU-y 
'proof in confinnation of uiit 
>eril principles are, geneiall] 
than good, because they are 
Ihe good aie found strongs 
out, and in their-natuie the 
ing ;. .this ia as certain BB t] 
hath made heaven nnH i^-**- 
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* lies of the political body, and whether, although 
' the capillary vessels are small, yet. obstructJons 
' there do not produce great chronical diseases ?* ^ 
'Give us funds,' said Mr. Wolmsley to the Com— 
mittee on tlie Education of the Lower Orders;- 

I Give us funds, and I will under, die to say, that in- 
three years there shali not be a c lild in the metn>-i 
polis to whom the benefits of e lucatjon shaU not 
be offered.' What then may Le the amount of 
the Ainds necessary for this great purpose, t^in^ 
the number of chilthen who are at present destitute. ' 
of these benches, as stated by the committee, at 
130,000? One master in a school upoo the 
Madms system is fully competent lo the superin-' 
tendence of one thousand children. Suppose tbe , 
annual expense of each school to be d£200, which is. 
not making too liberal an allowance for the master 
or mistress, (persons whom it would be miserable- 
economy lo under-pay,) the yearly sum required 
for educating every poor child in London would 
amount to ^'26,000, If it were necessary to raise 
that sum by a specific tax, is there man or woman 
throughout England upon whom it might be 
levied that would not cheerfully pay the assess- 
ment for this specific purpose ? Against such a 
grant there would be no dissenting voice, not even 
from the most rigid economists, not even from the 
most acrimonious opjKisers of every ministerial mea- 
sure. In a few years it might be reasonably ex- 
pected that a sum equal to the annual charge would 
be saved in the expenses of criminal Justice ; it is 
even more than likely that ttiere might appear a 
positive sating to'the state. 
' We spare neither expense uor pains,' Bays Lord 
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Jheffuld, ' to mdionte the biced of oar cattle of 
every sort; saiely it wooU be »Bobler object, and' 
worUiy of our ntmost diligence; to melionte^ hf 
educalioii when yoong, the character of the most 
depnredof oarown Bpedea. At present, a grot 
put of aO the rent of the land is cm|dojcd in 
rearing Iheofipringof intpntvidence andvicei" . 
and in rearing them, it nay be added; to be as 
improfident and a* vicious as thor parents. ' But 
the mnedy is obnoos. Dr. Bdl'i discovery fiir ' 
the muhiplicatioo of power end dhrinon of UMur, 
in the neat business of educatioDr has been s» 
timed, that it may hereaAer be appealed to as one 
among the many impressive bets which prove that 
as new dicumstances of society occasion new wants, 
provision is always made for tbem in the order of 
Divine Providence. Schools might be established 
throughout the whole kingdom upon hia system, 
with the utmost economy. Nor is there any diHi-' 
culty now in forming afrangements, nor any 
bazanl of delay, and loss from inexperience. --Th» 
mechanism is ready, tried, proved, and perfect. 
There exists a society under whose auspices it may^ 
immediately be put in action with an absolute 
certainty of success; and the beoerolent inventor,. 
never wesjy in well doing, is yet able to direct th& 
nschine, and see the consummation of his long^ 
labours,, .the reward and final triumph of his most 
disintertflted and honourable Uie. It has uot un- 
fic(]aently been observed that minds which h»VB 
laboured under long derangement have had ur 
interval of sanity vouchssied them before deathrtfae 
bodily disease whereby reason was overpowered, 
dsai^cering a» the btxlily powen gutt ^n^. Vt 
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delay. upoji_a.. national establishm ent, the weR' 
known wish of our Sovereign ma; so sooti be^ 
accomplished, that he may possibly yet Uv« to' 
vndei-stand its accomplishiucii^ and bless Go({-' 
before he dies. Truly may it said of that stato- 
man, whoever he may be, j whom this great 
object shall be carried into eflta;i, 

A national establishment of such schools might * 
be made serviceable in another way, by licensing 
the school-room G>r a place of worship, na is done 

at tlie central school of the National Society ia 
Baldwin's Gardens. It has been forcibly said by 
Sir Thomas Bernard, that it is ' mere moclcery to 
' give the name of accommodation to the space 
'which is left for the poor in the aisles of our 
'churches in London and Westminster,' an accom- 
modalion, as he elsewhere observes, 'improper, inde- 
' cent, and unfit for the sacred and solemn Bervioe 
' thas attended, and such as, even if decent in itself 

* would not be adequate to tike admission of one 
' hundredth part of those who ought to have seats 
' in their own parish church.' 

When, therefore, we spoke of the icron"-* of tha 
poor, the word was neither lightly nor unwarronU 
ably used. It is said among the precious fragments 
of King Edward, that ' when prayers had been with- 

* good consideration set forth, the people must con- 

* linually be allured to hear them ;', . instead oP 
this, a great proportion are actually excluded, for 
all the churches in the metropolis, with all tha 
private chapels and conventicles of every description 
added to them, aie not suihcJent to accommodat« a 

u2 
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fiHirth poit of the inhabitants, upon the present 
system of conducting public worship. This great 
evil has at length b^n taken into consideration by 
the legislature ; biit in aid of the legislative measures 
which have been so properly provided, it is evident 
that a considerable diminution of it may be efiected 
by licensing the proposed school-rooms, and it 
might perhaps be advisable that some regard should 
be had to this consideration in their dimensions and 
structure. * If any,* says Sir Henry Wotton, ' shall 
' think education (because it is conversant about 
' chfldren) to be but a private and domestic duty, 

* he will run some danger, in my opinion, to have 

* been ignorantly bred himself. Certain it is, that 
' andenUy the best composed estates did commit 

* this care more to the magistrate than to the parent ; 
* . . and certain likewise, that the best authors have 

* ^osen rather to handle it in their politics than in 

* their economics,. . as both writers and rulers, well 

* knowing what a stream and influence it hath unto 

* government " That whkh must knit and con-~ 

* solidate all the rest, is the timely instilling of con- 

* scientious principles and seeds of religion.'" 

U Supposing that government should take those 
mprcliensive measures for educating the poor, 
whkh they are called upon by every motive of duty 

I and policy to delay no longer, there appear only 
^wo obstacles to be overcome. A great number 
joTthe children belong to Irish parents, and perhaps 
^^ Ithe futility of attempting to conciliate religious dif- 
lerences by courting with concessions those whom 
it is hoped to soothe, was never more completely 
evinced than by the evidence which has been givea 
conoeming the Irish Free Schools ia SU G?^%% 
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These schools were founded by the exertions of Mr. 
Ivimey, a. distinguished minister amoo^ the B&ptists, 
a body of Christians havuig among tti^r ministen, 
both lit home and in the East, men of such tiue 
zeal, piety, erudition, and elwj lence, tbat they may 
justly be considered as doing honour noc to their 
own dcnomiuation only, but to ihdr age, their 
countn'. and their Christie i professkm. Iln 
schools were established upoi what is called the 
liberal principle of iniroduciDi^ no creed, catecbisra, 
or confession of fiiith ; and the children were left to 
attend such places of worship as their parents might 
profcs.'!, and lo be iiislructed in their peculiar modes 
of worship by their own clergy. What has been 
the elfect ? The Bible is used in the Schools, and 
the Roman Catholic Clergymen will not allow this. 
' The Parents,' says the master of the school, 
entirely approve of it, and wish their children to be 
taught to read the Scriptures ; but the Catholic 
priests oppose it, and threaten the parents to 
deprive them of their religions privileges if they 
suifer them to read the Scriptures ;. .and they 
have done so in many instances. The violence of 
the priests is incessant. -they go from room to 
room, endeavouring to ]>ersuade the parents not 
to send their children. As soon as the plan and 
design of the schools were made known, their 
opposition immediately commenced. One of the 
priests entered the school-room, and demanded 
permission to leach the Roman catholic catechism 
in the school. This was objected to. The Sun- 
day following he preached against the schools, 
addressing a Koman Catholic congregation, ajid 
the efiect of the sermon, says the master in hii 




* cridcDoe bofcn the Conmuttee, wUi the wmdows . 
'oftbeadiool faonBe waebroiea^mj wi&aad J 

* pdted with mod, mad « feir dayi after my child ao 
' beaten mb to become a cripple^ and remain ao 

* to &n daj. Hie osoal epithet wherdiy we ase 
'■JMgnitcdis.the PniteetaBt Bible * School, aa & 



If the GtRomstaiicea of thia case be itricdy as 
; tiicy are etatcd, (which there appean no reason to 
doBbt,) the conduct of the Catholic piicsta will be 
tQCnamed oj every 'dMcnet member oithetr ovnt 
. oommmnon. Ilere seem, howerer, no meana of 
fnsnoving tha obatades wludi such bigotry presents : 
butitrclatesonl; to the ctiildren t^Iriah. paientt, 
'and whether the intolentnce .o£-the-prie*ts, or the 
inteiMt and common lenae of the par^tts, shall pra- 



•ds au J b* Bdii^ tj tlM tillf ante wkiek it ku 
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!■ howar b( tka Uvt BeljTriailr. Hdaidar Ike ptb- 

•r Ite Bhwd V^ifii tittj. br Ib« ftdief •( SmU U Vtrpr 



■ 'AUasaiaHqaindkr Ikii Clmrilj.fna astaciipQeH hbiImi- 
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^k*And ft th( UMittsuadk Sadatf.ul St Iki HpjuR aT 

• Al O* imXk •( uj iHBkw, HiB Ama kf hU IIuh tinw far tk« 
• MfM* •# kU (w k«) Ml 1 H.M) ikaU k* Md mrr ""'^ '•' l^ 

■ tomwl ■Mkiii 1 lUi •oiUlitf i> toanL Tk* lundiac )■!«■ 
•Iku rf Ui> BaiiMr (kdl W— lu. Tkt (Ml KHl ii ■wL—Sd. Tk* 
*<HMWl nf k Ofc-at. Tk> walTan *f Uh 1I>Ii( Mtneribm. 

'A ■■■ k g My tg Ikt iKM •rkl*AiTWtal|iunl(*rrriMji 
•« ttckMka of Ik. BxHlr, ud pwk Unm-i (mtmh (kill k* 

■ immU m i k in tf ikt iuh, and putak* •( Iti iifrfiiMl (dnntafM 
' M la( M Ikaii hIwItIwh aaadiH ■• k* paid. 

'Tbt Bawr af Ik* BlMtd Tirtta Mary Aall ka hU dally for Ik* 



ponderate, tnust J)e,J«6^,tkenisdT«. AD its* 
could be done by positiw law would te iffprorifa 
Ih&t DO parents shall receive rdief for s child 
above a certain age, unless it were certiSed tlnf 
such child vras in j^grA^i attendance in some tchcol 
or other. 1'be shallow arguments for teaviiig out 
the national &ilh in & system of national instnulioii 
have been elseivbere expoeed ; this feet alcne mi^bt 
fottfuie all declamation in behalf of that iiisi<iiDUt 
xdieme. A school is e:itabli£hed, nherein exprenlf 
in condescensiou to the Roman Catholics, no <3ie- 
tMsm is taught, and the Roman Catholic pritsls 
io^st that lAn'r catechism eball be introduced! It 
is not because of their zeal for their own teneu 
that ne condemn these priests, it is for the nuiux' 
in which that zeal is displayed, and thar iatoleraDce 
x)r all other commuiiiaas ; this indeed is the io°^ 
lible character of their corrupted church ; thoug'' 
undoubtedly there are some amoug its meioi'*^ 
who have emancipated themselves from such big*^^ 
and are men -of true Catholic charity, in the t^^ 
'Catholic sense of the expression. ^ 

The matter of religious instruction is settled, ^^ 
itou^httobe, in the schools of the National Sode^^ 
the principles of the national church are tau^^ 
there, but no question b ever put to any childi^^ 
• concerning their religion ; the consequence is th>^ 
they are strictly and truly tchooli for all ; ' man^' 
' are dissenters, and dissenters of every descriptioQ 
, ■* one third,' says .Mr. Johnson, in his evidence oon^ 
ceroing the Central School, ' if not one half; uu9' 
' at this time we have seven Jews.' Upon this* 
point there is tK> obstacle to be apprehended from 
*ay quibTter except the iloman CathohcB. Tbat 
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scenitiefl and crimes of every kind. ' About two 

* years ago,' saj's Mr. Finntgan, in his evideoce 

before the CommiUee, * there was au old wocnan 

who kept a iiight'«:hool, not for the piapoM of 

instructing children to spell and read, but iMji» 

sole purpose of teaching d the street lutgoigt 

— that is, (0 scold; thia u for iemalca pai^ 

cularly. One girl, occor |; CO this curious dfr- 

claration to me, would • the paxt of Mother 

Bariow and the other M ler Cumtnins ; these 

\Tere the fictitious names i ley gave. 1^ ~oId 

woman instructed the chilikren in all the in»< 

nisuvres of scolding and clapping their bands at , 

each other, and making' use of the sort of infkmous ■ 

expressions they use : lliis led ihcm into the aU)St ' 

disgraceful scenes. When these children met, if 

one entered into the department of the Other thfl 

next day, they were prepared to defend their station, 

and to excite a mob.' The greater part of tbe 

money which their parents obtain both from tbe 

pui'lsh, and the humanity of individuals, is generally 

spent in spirits. * I have known them,* says an 

overseer, in his evidence, ' come up to tbe tabl« 

' at the workhouse and take a shilling, when we 

were silting there to relieve them, and Just as they I 

were going out they would say, " I will drink 

your health with this!" to the ofGceis as they 

were silling round the table.' From this abusa 

of the funds which were intended to alleviate 

human wretchedness,. . this waste of private and 

public charity,, .it has followed as a natural, but 

not therefore a less lamentable consequence, that 

adequate relief is not and cannot be bestowed 

in cases of real misery ; the meritorious suSerer re- 
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gxkwtA no more than the worthless and euIpaUe^ 
^and sometimes is confounded with the impostor. < 
fienoe tiioee shocking Instances of persons drop- 
. 'ping ^own in the streets, or crawling to brick-kilns, 
and dying fiom Inanition, cases -whidi make us, 
jihuddfr when we lead of Ihem, whkh can scarcely 
it legacded otherwise than as « national disgnuie 
jmd sin whenever ihey occur; «nd which could 
Jiot happen in a country where so many laws have : 
bem enacted, and such heavy imposts axe raised 
Ibr therelief tof poverty* unless there were some- 
Hiing radically erroneous in the system of tuhninis- 
ftering that relief^ something that Increases the very 
«vfl that it was intended io remove. 
^ Human beings could not. thus expire firom mere 
want in the streets of the most populous, the most 
wealthy, and {it may be added) the most cha- 
jritable city in the wocki,if a.proper system had 
been established for the ^pprea^on .of^.^sendipty. 
For this evil is completely wittkin reach of a wgH. 
jnegulated police, and if impostors were deterred 
-'trQai the trade of begging, by the certainty of a 
^bie allotment of hard work and low diet as a 
4)onective, they who deserved compassion would, 
by the same system, be assured of finding inquiry 
and re]ie£ While alms are indiscriminately b&- 
^stowed, it is certain that they produce more mis- 
idiief than good in the distribution ; but it is not 
Jess certain that as long as mendkaty is suffered, it 
imll be <dMis encouraged; for though the cases of 
imposition may be most numerous, there are very 
many of real and deplorable distress, and it is 
neither io be expected nor desired that we should 
jMidBn our bearti. ' Better relieve twenty dxone&t 
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t-.ys Sir Matthenr Hak, ' than let ooe bee perisfa.' 

' 1:' the Society which has beea fanaed lor the i^ 

~lO^'al of this evil ehouM persist In its mentorioas 

L^idertaking, with that zed which, from the knoiRi 

Gctivily and bene6cence of ii" conductors, there m 

- ison to expect, a grex. ill be taken toward 

- ' II reformation of tbt and mo&t degn&d 

-.1 :ss. Any aid from :, and any Ici^ala- 

a assistance which i <e required wouM 

ely be granted. Hov. . a portion of the 

ng generation in the meti is might be sared 

n phyaical BuSering, guiik, aod destruction I7 

iofilitutioQ, and by the general establishmetit oif 

' ^^'lioola. .too long debyed and now eo generai^y 

4Jcsircd, and bo easily practicable'! 

The increase of joulbftii criminals (which these 
-niea-surcs more than any oUier would eflectuaJIy ( 
prcveul) has of iate years excited considerable at- 
tention ; -though perhaps it is jiot more than may 
naturally be explained by the growth of the metr»- 
pulis, in the utter want of any preventive care. 
The larger tlie vessel, the ^ater will be the quan- 
tity of the leea. The enormous increase of mor- 
ders is a more frigblful feature of the age, for 
that this crime is much more frequent tlian it vraa 
formerly is notorious. Forty or fifty years ago, 
lourder was so rarely committed in this country, 
tiiat any person who has amused himself wiii 
JooUng over the Magazines or Registers of those 
times, might call to mind every case that occurred 
^urirg Lea or twenty years, more easily than be 
could recollect those of the last twelve months'; 
for aow scarcely a weekly newspaper comes from 
die press without lii tale of btao<l. And as the 
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crime hecopigs more fieqnent, it has been marked, .T * 
if that be poflsible, with mote ferodoogneaa, as if- '• 
there were not only an increase of criminals, bui 
ns if guih itself was aswiming a more malignant ;^-. 
and devilish type. ) 

To what most we impute tius firigfatibl symptom * / 
of the age ? One cause assuredly is that the - 
newi^per press, which is guilty of so much di- '"- 
irect and intentional mischief, hss indirectly and,' «. 
unintentionally contributed to this. Every murder- *4 
is now laid before the public at length, with its -. ' 
minutest dicumstanoes in shocking d^ail^ wheD^ •& ^ . 
were better on every account that aU memory.diT 
such deeds should, if it were possible, be blotted out. 
Publication of them can do no good. Right 
minds shudder at the redtal; tender ones turn 
from it vrith fear and loathing ; to them it is pain- 
ful and revolting, but there are others upon which 
it excites a contagious influence. It operates as 
-example rather thw warning upon those whOy_ 
according to Dr. Spurzheim's philosophy, have the 
organ of murder strongly developed,. . in wiser 
language, upon that disease of the heart and the 
Boul which renders it possible for man to per- 
petrate this dreadfid crime. In that state,-the 
guilty imagination feeds upon' examples o{ horror, 
juid assimilates the poison' which it extracts. 
These are not merely fine-drawn speculations, the 
gossamer threads d theory. The man who is 
possessed with an appetite for g^lt finds the same 
aliment in such things as the hypochondriac for 
his malady in treatises upon medicine, or as the 
books of Aretine minister to a thoroughly depraved 
imagination. However unwillingly it mttj \m «i^ 
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knowledged, crimes as well us nuLdness are conta- 
gious. Mr. Godwin, who delights in the morbid 
anatomy of the heart, might produce a norel to 
iUustiation of this psycholc^ica] fact. It is in vaia 
to eiLpress a wish that less publicity should be given 
to such cases : for whi ig is to be ^ned- 

by making them public sideraljoo will pre- 

vail oTer every other ' however to looaft 

causes which are w of disdpline and 

law, certain it b that {.«. e of crimes is attri- 

butable in no slight degm leTibom ta aH e e st ate 

of our_jJi;i.s<3 ., \.'.hicb,"for i_ most parC haw 

hitherto been !i'.:.'v-de3 of licentiousness and schools 
of giiih, rath.., ::.^;i places of correction, so that 
the youug o. ; ;,,1i.t L-omes out. of confinement in 
every respect ivcisi; iliaii he went in. 

A frightful picLuiii of the sute o£ Novgaic h&a 
been laid before the public by Mr. Grey Bennet. 
That gentleman, by his exertions upon this subject, 
and in behalf of those miserable children who have 
been called the white-negro slaves of England, is 
entitled to the thanks and the respect of all good 
men : the more is it to be regretled that one whose 
feelings seem to be so good, and his intentioos so 
beuevoieiit. should blindly pursue a course in po. 
litics which, if it were suecessiiil, would revive ia 
Ijondon and Manchester the prison-scenes of Paria 
, arid Lyons. There are men whom it is belter to 
have against us than with us, . . men whose hearts 
and understandings are so tainted, that some e%il 
motive may reasonably be suspected whenever, by 
any apparent eccentricity, they happen to take the 
right side. But it is a melancholy thing when be- 
nevolence is duped into an alliance with that piin-. 
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cxple of evil whidr is at work night and day fbrthier 
destruction of lawa,. monarchy » religion^ and social^ 
<»der. 

It was very long befoie the prisons attracted any^ 
of that charitable feeling with which England has- 
at all timesF abounded ; nor is this to be wondered' 
at, for the innocent and the meritorious have as- 
smredly a st r o n g er daim in their misfbrtunes upon 
sympathy and benevolence, than those who have-' 
drawn their wretchedness on themselves by choosing* 
the evil part, and turning to prey upon 'society. 

I The first persons in this country who appear to< 
have felt any compassion for the sufferings of g^t- 
were the Methodists. Their fbundiers at the be> 
ginning of their career visited the prisons. Afler* 
vrards one who had been connected with them was^ 
condemned for some petty robbery, and sent for a 
woman, remarkable for enthusiastic charity, to assist' 
him with her pmyers. Her name was Sarah 
Peters, and.it deserves to be honourably recorded^- 
for though the jail-distemper was at that time> 
raging, she attended him and the other poor 
wretches who were under sentence of death, regu*^ 
lariy for about three weeks, till they went to exe- 
cution rejcndng in a full belief that their sins were 
£>rgiven ; then she sickened and died of the infec* 
lion to which she had exposed herself. Silas Todd, 
a^ credulous and weak-minded but well-meaning' 
man, accompanied her on these visits^ and as long- 
as he lived, which waa about five and twenty years, 
he used to preach and pray with the condemned 
malefactors and accompany them to Tyburn. 
Since that time the Methodists have occasionally 
ftUowed these examples ; but it has noibeeaak'gAS^ 
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of their ecoaotaj to Tisit tbe pnaoe^ and no inat^ 
tutioD aiulc^aua to the If umctwdts of ootaia Ro-' 

mail CaiholicaountrieshasererbeeDfinnKdinthk.' 
ludeed this kind of cliuity, when coa£aed b> ooo- 
demned ciiminib, thong}] i>mjn>>nilj meiitoiious in' 
the individual, dies with lu obj«», and eflectt littlff 
or noLhing by txutrp]t. It it at ones the moat 
painful and moet unprofitable tnaimaf in whicit 
charity can be cmplojed ; and the zeal vhicb ac- 
peads iiscif upon cases thiis loeC to soocty hai &»■ . 
quenily stirkved into indiscreet and mischievous lan- 
guage, both in administfring consoIatiDn, and ia 
boasting of its succefis. 

Of that charity which, tending; directlj to smend 
the guilty, is beneficial to the public as well as to 
its immediate objects, a memornhle example has 
been given jn iirs. Fry and those other generous 
; Qu;ikers nho liave efTecled so great a change ia 
, the condition of the female prisoners in Newgate^ 
Thoir zealous and nell^irectcd benevolenco is 
beyond dl praise, and as it proceeds Ivom the laost 
exaltod of all moUves, true Christian charity, so 
bcyotid all doubt it carries with it the highest of 
all rewards. An army olf.cer, one who was what 
the world calls a man of pleasure, was once astcd b; 
some of his tree companions what was the gresIesC 
pleasure he had ever felL After pojising awhile, 
he replied . , ' When we were on our march ia 
' Ireland, in a very hot day, 1 called at a cabio by 
' the road side, and asked for a little water. The 
' woman brought me a cup of milk. I gave her a, 
' piece of silver; and the joy which that poor crea- 
.' ture expressed gave me the greatest pleasure t 
' ever had in mj Ufa.' ' Now,' says Wesley, by 
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respect those laws by which itiey hawe been das* - 
tised ill mercy, and saved irom wretchedaeis and 
utier dcstnicdon. The prison at Fbibclelphn 
alTordE a model for aoeh Tegulations, and tbey may 
be introduced wherever they are needful, with little 
difficulty, and sure succesi 

When the measure of tshoient exceeds thef 
ofience, the laws are in c( liction to our uataai 
sense of equity, and a hos ?eling towards (hfl^ 
is exdled, innocent and ^. i honourable in '^ 
origin, but dangerous in its c isequences. ('■'^1 
other hand, the laws are btuugiit into conU(''^\ 
when they nether tend to refbnn the offinder, f^\ 
in the slijhlest degree lo prevent him from , ^ 
pcating llie oll'ence. It is not our preseiil inteiit^^ 
to iiKiuire how far our laws are faulty in ei'^'^t^ 
respect, but we will venture to point out a V^^^ 
easy, and at the same time a very necessary ^^> 
material reform. We venture to ask whether it ^^ « 
absoltilely necessary that so many loop-hoy^ • 
should be left for the escape of guilt ? Whether t'^^ 
pui'poses of justice are not sacrificed to tlie techo^^ 
caliiics of law, which is sacrificing the end to th^ 
means ? and wheilier the weight which is aliowei^ 
to flaws and informalities in the practice of our^ 
courts, and the importance which is attached to 
things so utterly insignificant in tbcmsfh'es, be a 
whit more honourable to the profession of the law, 
than ilie grossest quackery is to ;he science of 
medicine ? 

The evil will be more clearly understood by 
general reailers, and may perhaps strike profes- 
sional ones more furcibly, if a few cases be stated to 
exemplify it. A plaintiiT was uon-suited because 
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Ihe indictment gaid llth, wbeare the inBtrmnent to 
which it referred had improperiy 1). ; and beouise , 
in the one it was * thousand pound,' and in the 
other, * thousand pounds.' lliis, if we recollect 
rightly, happened in a case where Horne Tooke^ 
then the Rererend John Home, was .defendaqt. 
This may be thought of remote date ; but not many 
yean ago a man was tried for forgery ; the &ct 
was proved against him, and his condemnation 
would have been certain, had it not been perceived 
just in time that his Christian name, which hap- 
p«Bed to be Bartholomew, had been 8i>breviated in 
the indictmen t It was one of those cases, we be> 
lieve, in which no person, not even the prosecutors 
themselves, could be sorry iX\fX the prisoner escaped ; 
this however was merely accidental, and matters 
nothing to the point before us. There was no 
doubt of the man's identity, there was no doubt 
of his guilt ; and what did it sig^nify in the eyes 
of justice, or of common sense, whether his Chris- 
tian name were written at full length or not? InT" 
a more recent case, a flaw of the same kind, and 
If possible still more contemptible, sufficed to save 
an offender from punishment, where there was 
certainly no room for compassion. The crime 4Kras 
the odious one of writing letters to threaten the 
life of a timid and defenceless woman, for the pur- 
pose of extorting money from her, and that too 
imder circumstances of peculiar aggravation ; and 
the guilty party was acquitted beoeiuse the phrase 
hy-nighU in the letter haid been written by night in 
the indictment! It might be expected that so 
flagrant an instance as this would have excited the 
attention of the legiskUure, and that ^poltrj ^Qe^aair 
tries would no longer Aave been sufiEmd \o dSAi^jni:^ 
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our court£ b; tiustrating tbe very purpose for vhich 
Jaws were instituted. It is not long siiioe aa 
Attempt was made to invalidate an iDdcature, be- 
cause, though perfect in all its parts, the paper 

upoQ which it was wriJ* 'rsight at the top 1 

The judgi, upon hean jeclicMi, desired to 

look at the defd, and < - >' scissaxs from h^ 

pocket, he quietly zigx ind re<un>cd it to 

the piirty by whiMnthe., id been started, as 

a valid instrument Is i^ ly imaginable rea- 

Bon why such fiaws as ui» which we have 
instanced, should not in like manner be ■"'■"'Vii 
upon the spot, or overlooked, as unworthy even of 
the expense of time in amending them 7 Let as 
also be permitted to hint, as au additional reason 
for correcting this abuse, how possible it is that 
such flaws may not always be accidental. 

ConnecUd with this subject, there is another 
point which requires notice. Any person who can 
invent a new method of defrauding eitlier indivi- 
duals or the public may, in the present state of 
thin^, etijoy the fruits of his ingenuity with pej- 
iect safety, till a law be made, declaring the new 
inventioQ to be criminal. The reader will recollect 
the case of Mr. AsletL A more receut one is that 
of a stationer who prepared paper .of extreme thin- 
ness in such a manner that when it was stamped, 
oue stamp sufficed for three siieets, and' the sheets 
being after%v'ards separated, the revenue was thus 
defrauded of two parts in three : when the trick 
Was detected, it could not be punished, because no 
such fraud had been foreseen. And in the case of 
that ne&rious manufactory of tea which has lately 
been brought to light, the persons upon whom the 

» a 
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trusted to oar jmiei. 
]>lated when juriei were iititwted ; CMei of fiaad 
are too pelpable to be mhfifcm by Ifaem ; aad afl 
minor d cgreei of pmiirfmiqit ma^b/L wt£dj be Idtto 
the diflcr^ioB of the jn^ge. 

^ These indeed are not the tHanm by wfaitk 

populazity is to be comted, and which the proiea- 

' SOTS ofbunanity are amhitioiaofbringii^ forward; 

but they are among the means by which the only 

real reformation is to be eflfected ; they are among 

•the means by which the laws may be made more 

effectual, and criminals more sore of oonviction and 

correction. Not can it be doubted but tbatjreal 

freformation would be fiicilitaled bylhe prerentire 

/mcasureau p on wh ich w e Jia¥e^ djjgftl rand which. - 

jit is in the power of the magistrates, the ckrgr, 

land the parochial oflBoers to eiecnte. From s^ 

measures, simple and easy as they are, the greatest 

good may be expected ;• .but more espedaJly from 

^Lgflgenil adurafion» and most of all from careful 

|i55gifly.^n 8tniction, w ithout which education will 

I be worse than usdoC It b our business to sow 

the seed,- and weed the ground well ; we may then 

look with foil assurance iff the hanrest Let us 

do our duty in enacting new laws where they are 

needfol, and enforcing those which the wisdom of 

•our ancestors has provided : we may then, to use 

the happy language of an old dmrnider, trust 'tlbal 

all things may continually amend firom eA \o ^qmA, 

ihm good ta tetter, and finmi bcttcc to I^Xm*: 
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HATiNfl. in the PreJbce b) my ' Vision of Juc)ge> 
ment,' expldncd the principle upon vhich tfav 
metre of that poem is constructed, ] took Ute op« 

porlunity of introducing the following remarks :-^ 
" I aa well awnre th^Lt the public are peculiarly 
in tolerant of &uch innovations ; not less so than 
the populuce are of any foreign lashion, whether of 
foppery or convenience. Would that Ihia literary 
intolerance were under the influence of a saner 

- judgement, and regarded the morals more than the 
tnanner of a composition ; the spirit rather than tha 
form ! Would that it were directed against tboa^ 
monstrous combinations of horrors and mockeiTr* 
lewdness and impiety, with which English poe^^^Y 
has, in our days, first been polluted ! For tp ^ * ' 
than half a century English literature had b£^^^ 

. distinguished by its moral purity, the effect, and, ^ 
its turn, the cause of an improvement in natiot^*^^ 
manners. A father might, without apprehgnsit:^-^. 
of evil, have put into the hands of his children at^^Z 
book which issued irom the press, if it did not bea^^ 
either in its title-page or frontispiece, manifest sign^^ 
that it was intended as fliniiture for the broth^^^ 
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There was no danger in any work which bore the 
name of a respectable publisher, or was to be pro- 
cared at any respectable booksdler's. This was 
particularly tiie case with regard to our poetry. It 
is now no longer so ; and woe to those by whom 
the oflfenoe ooxneth ! The greater the talents of the 
offender, the greater is his g^t, and the more en- 
during will be his shame. Whether it be that the 
laws are in themsdves unable to abate an evil of 
this magnitude, or whether it be that they are 
remisBly administered, and with such injustice that 
the oeldnrity of an ofiender serves as a privilege 
whereby he obtains impunity, individuals are bound 
to consider that such pernicious works would 
neither be published nor written, if they were dis- 
couraged as they might, and ought to be, by- 
public feeling; every person, therefore, who pur- 
chases such books, or admits them into his house, 
promotes the mischief, and thereby, as far as in 
him lies, becomes an aider and abettor of the 
cnme. 

**The publication of a lascivious book is one of 
the worst offences which can be committed against 
the well-being of society. It is a sin, to the conse- 
quences of which no limits can be assigned, and 
those consequences no afler repentance in the 
writer can counteract Whatever remorse of con- 
sdenoe he may feel when his hour comes (and 
come it must !) will be of no avail. The poignancy 
of a death-bed repentance cannot cancel one copy 
of the thousands which are sent abroad ; and as 
long as it continues to be read, so long is he the 
pander of posterity, and so long is he heaping up 
guilt upon his soul in perpetual accumulation. 



" These remarks aie 




offence <li?seiTes, even when applied Lo tbuse *\cH 
moral writers who have not been conscious of *^« 
evil intention ia their writings, who would ackP^ *. 
ledge a little levity, & little warmth of eolou^*, ^ 
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laage with w^^^^ 
cea, and deC^^^^ 
X said of tt**^'^ (jl 



Old incbriei/ -^^ 
ileaded, bill ^ _,^,!fl 



itha. 
men gloss over their 
themselves. What thu. 
for whom the thoughtle: 
wanton youth can no lon^i 
have written in sober miui). 
purpose?. .Men of diseased* neorts and deprs 
imaginations, who, forming a system of opiciit 
to suit their own unhappy course of condixi, t 
rebelled against the holiest ordinances of hui 
society, and haling that revealed religion 
with all their efforts and bruvadoes, they are uns^ 
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entirely to disbdieTey Ubooi to make others as 
miserable as themsdves, by inftcting them with* a 
moral virus that eats into the soul I The sdiool 
whidi they have set up may properly be called thA 
Satanic sdiool; for though their productions breathe 
the spirit of Belial in their lasdvious parts, and tho 
spirit of Moloch in those loathsome images of 
atrodties and horrors which they delight to repre* 
sent, they are more espedally chara^erised by m 
Satanic spirit of pride and audacious impiety, wlddf 
stiU betrays the wretched feeGng o^ hopelessness 
wherewith it is allied. 

*'This evil is political as well as moral, for indeed 

moral aiid political evils are inseparably connected. 

Truly has it beeif affirmed by one of our ablest and 

clearest reasoners *, that ' the destruction of go* 

^ vemments may be proved and deduced from the 

^ general corruption of the subjects' manners^ a» a 

* direct and natoal cause thereof, by a demonstra* 

^ tion as certain as any in the mathematics/ Therer 

Is no maxim more frequently enforced by Machiar- 

^dli, than that where the manners of a people are 

generally corrupted, there the government cannot 

long subsist, • • a truth which all history exemplifies ; 

and there is no means whereby that corruption can, 

be so surdy and rapidly dlfiiuBedy as by poisoning 

the waters of literature. 

^ Let rulers of the state look to this, in time f 
But, to use the words of South, if ' our physidana 
' think the best way of curing a disftase is ta 
^pamper it,, .the Lord in mercy prepare the king-^ 
'* dom to suffer, what He by miracle only can pre- 
^ventf 

•SoilW 
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"No apoiogy is oSered for thtse icmailtai. TTw 
subject led to them ; and the occasioa of intro- 
ducing- th^m was willin^f taken, because it » tbe 
duty of every one, whose opinion may haT* any 
influence, to ezpoee ihe -"-"^ -id aim of those 
writers who are labouriitg vert the founda- 

tions of buman virtue, sni aan happmess." 

Lord Byron, in his next tioo, was pleaded 

to comment upon this \ in the easoii^' 

words:— 

' Mr.-Soutbey, too, in ha pous pre&ce to a poem 

* whoEe blasphemy is aa hoirnlessas the sedition oT 
' Wat Tyler, because it is equally absurd with that 
' sincere production, calls upon the " legislature to 

* look to it," as the toleration of such writings led to 
' tha French Hevolution : not such writings as Wat 
' Tyler, but afl those of the " Satanic School." This 
' is not true, and Mr. Southey knows it to be not 
'true. Every French writer of any freedom was 

* persecuted ; Voltaire and Rousseau were exiles, 

* Marmontcl and Diderot were sent to tho Bastile, 
' and a perpetual war was waged with tha whole 

* class by the existing despotism. In the next place' , 
' the French Revolution wasjipf o^jioned iu any . 
' writings whatsoe\er, but must have occurred ^ Tid 

* no such writers ever existed. It is the fashion to 
' attribute every thin^ to the French revolution, and 
' the French revolution to every thing but its real 
'cause. Tiiat cause is obvious, .the government 

* exacted too much, and the people could neither 
' give nor bear more. Without this, the Encydo- 

* pedists might have written their fingers off without 
' the occurrence of a single alteration. And the 
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* English revolution. • (the fint» I mean) ..what 
.was H occasioned by ? 'The Puritans were surely 
as pious and moral as Wesley or his biographer ? 
Acts — acts on the part of government, and not 
writings against than, have caused the past con^ 
.vulsions, and are tending to the future. 
* I look upon such as inevitable, though no revo' 
lutionist : I wnh to see the English constitution ^ 
restored and not destroyed. Bom an aristocrat, 
and naturally one by temper, with the greater part' 
of my present property in the fbnds, what have I 
to gain by a revolution ? Perhaps I have more to 
lose in every way than Mr. Southey^ with all his 
places and presents for panegyrics and abuse into 
the bargain. But that a revolution is inevitable, I 
repeat The government may exult over the re- - 
pression of petty tumults ; these are but the receding* 
waves repidsed and broken for a moment on the 
shore, while the great tide is still rolling on and 
gaining g>round with every breaker. Mr. Southey 
accuses us of attacking the religion of the country ; 
and is he abetting it by writing lives of IVesley ?* 
One mode of worship is merely destroyed by 
another. There never was, nor ever will be, a 
country without a religion. We shall be told of 
France again : but it was only Paris and a frantic- 
party, which for a moment upheld their dog^atio 
nonsense of theo-philanthropy. The church of 
England, if overthrown, will be swept away by the 
sectarians and not by the sceptka. People are too 
wise, too well informed, too certain of their own 
immense importance in the realms of space, ever to 
submit to the impiety of doubt There may be a 
few sudi diflUent 8peculaton,likewa)texui<!eub'(|N^ 
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' Gunbeom of human reason, but tlkey are Tery few ; 

* and their opinions, without enthusiasm or appeal (o 
' the pasMons, can never g^ proselytes, -unless, 
' indeed, they are persecuted . . that, to be sure, w31 
' increase tiny thing. 

' Mr. S., with a cowi lity, exults owr the 

' anticipated " dcath-bft inee'* of the objects 

* of his dislike; and i limself in a pleasant 
' " Vision of JudgenK Me as well ma versev 
' full of impious impuur hat Mr. S.'s sensa- 
' tionsoroursmaybein uieu' 1 moment of leaving 

* this Slate of existence neither ne nor wc can pretend 
' to decide. In eotninon, I presii me, with most men 
' of any reflection, / have not waited for a " death- 
' bed" lo repent of many of my actions, uotwithstand- 
' iiiji the " dialxiUcnl pride" which this pitiful rcnc- 
' p:a(lo in his rancour would impute to those who 
' scorn him. Whether upon Ihe whole the good or 
' evil of my deeds may preponderate is not for me to 
' asccrlaii) ; but as my means and opportunities have 
' been (vrealcr, I shall limit my present defence to an 
' assenion, (easily proved, if necessary,) that I, " in 
' my degree," have done more real good in any one 
' given year, since I waF twenty, than Mr. Southey 
' in the whole course of his shifting and turncoat 

* existence. There are several actions to which 1 
' can look bock with an honest pride, not to be 
' damiwd by theealumniesofahireling. There are 
' others lo which I rccurwiih sorrow and repentance; 
' but ihe only act of my life of which Mr. Southey 

* can have any real knowledge, as it was one which 

* brought me in contact with a near conneuoD of 
' his own, did no dishonour to that conocxion nor 

* to me. 
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*' I am not igtmant of Mr. Southey** ealnmnia 

* on > difierent occukm, knowing them to be such, 

* whidi he ficaUend abraBd on his icturn fiom Swit- 

* Xfiland aguRst me and others : they have done 
' him no good inlhisworid; and if his creed be the 
'right one, they win do him less in the next What 

* Am " desUi-bed " may be, it is not my pronace to 

* predicate : let him settle it with Jus Makra-, as X 
' must do with "'j"f , There is something at once 

* hidicmua and blasphemous in this am^ant scrib- 

* bier of all worlc sitting down to deal damnation and 

* deetiuctioa upon hu fellow^ciestuTes, with Wat 

* Tyler, the Apotheosis of George the Third, and the 

* £lcgy on Hartin the regidde, all shuffled together 

* in his writing-desk. One of his consolations 
'appears to be a Latin note from a work of a Mr. 

* Laodor, the author of" Gebir," wliose friendship 

* for Robert Southey will, it seems, " be an honour 

* to him when the ephemeral disputes and ephemeral 
'reputations of the day are forgotten." I for one 

* neither envy him " the friendship,'' nor the glory 
' in reversion which is to accrue from it, like Mr. 
■ Hielusson's fortune in the third and fourth genera- 
' tion. This friendship will probably be as memo- 
' rable as his own epics, wlucb (as I quoted to hioi 
' ten or twelve years ago in " English Bards") 
' Porson said " would be remembered when Homer 
'and Virgil are forgotten, and not till then." 
' For the present, I leave him.' 

Tbt forcgtring passage, which has here been given 
•t length, called forth the first of the ensuing 
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LETTER L 
to thb editor 07 the courier. 

Sir, 

Haying seen in the newspapers a note relating to 
myself, extracted from a recent publication of Lord 
Byron's, I request permission to rq>ly, through the 
medium of your Journal. 

I come at once to his lordship's charge against 
me, blowing away the abuse with which it is 
frothed, and evaporating a strong acid in which it 
is suspended. The residuum then appears to be^ 
that ' Mr. Southey, on his return from Switzer- 
' land (in IS 17), scattered abroad calumnies, know« 
' ing them to be such, against Lord Byron and 
' others.' To this I reply with a direct and 
positive denial. 

If I had been told in that country that Lord 
Byron had turned Turk, or Monk of La Trappe* • 
that he had furnished a harem, or endowed an hos- 
pital, I might have thought the account, whichever 
it had been, possible, and repeated it accordingly ; 
passing it, as it had been taken, in the small change 
of conversadon, for no more than it was worth. 
In this manner I might have spoken of him, as of - 
Baron Gerambe, the Green Man, the Indian Jug* 
glers, or any other Jlgurante of the time being. 
There was no reason for any particular delicacy on 
my part, in speaking of his lordship : and, indeed, 
I should have thought anything which might be 
reported of him, would have injured his character 
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as little as the story which so greaHy annoyed 
Lord Keeper Guildford, that he had ridden a rhi- 
noceros. He may ride a rhinoceros, and though 
everybody would stare, no one would wonder. 
But making no inquiry concerning him when I 
was abroad, because I felt no curiosity, I heard 
nothing, and had nothing to repeat When I 
spoke of wonders to my friends and acquaintance on 
my return, it was of the flying-tree at Alpnacht, 
and the Eleven Thousand virgins at Cologne, .not 
of Lord Byron. I sought for no staler subject 
than St Ursula. 

Once, and only once, in connexion with Switzer- 
bnd, I have alluded to his lordship ; and, as the 
passage was curtailed in the press, I take this 
opportunity of restoring it In the ' Quarterly Re- 
view/ speaking incidentally of the Jungfrau, I said, 

* it was the scene where Lord Byron's Manfred 

* met the Devil and bullied him . .though the Devil 

* must have won his cause before any tribunal in . 

* this world, or the next, if he had not pleaded more 
'* feebly for hiipself than his advocate, in a cause of 
^ canonization, ever pleaded for him/ 

With regard to the 'others,' whom his Lord- 
^^hip accuses me of calumniating, I suppose he 
^^Judes to a party of his friends, whose names I 
^nd written in Uie Album, at MontrAnvert, with 
avowal of Atheism annexed, in Greek, and an 
C^Mlignant comment, in the same language, under- 
^^cath it Those names, with that avowad and the 
Comment, I transcribed in my note-book, and 
^poke of the circumstance on my return. If I had 
t^ublished it, the gentleman in question woxAduoV 
thought himMJf slandered, by haVi!a|( libaX 
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corded of him which he has bo often recorded of 
himself. 

The mnay opprobrious sppellations which Lord 
Byron hus bestowed upon me, I leave u I find 
them, u-ilh the pnk as bestowed upon 

himself. 



But I am accustomed lings ; and, k> &r 

irom irritating me an ._ ies who use audi 

weapons, that, when I ucur ot iheir attacks, it is 
some satj^raction to think they h:ive thus employed 
the mali^ty which must have been employed 
somewheie, and could not have been directed 
aguinst any person whom it could possibly eqdI^ 
or injure less. The viper, however venomous in 
purpose, is harmless in elTect, while it is biting at 
the tile. It is seldom, indeed, that I waste a word, 
or a thought, upon those who are perpetually as. 
sailing me. But abhorring, as I do, the person- 
alities which disgrace our current liteiatuic, and 
averee from controversy as I am, both by principle 
and inclination, I make no profession of non-resist- 
ance. When the offence and the offender arc such 
as to call for the whip and the branding-iron, it has 
been both seen and felt that I can inflict them. 

Lord Byron's present exacerbation is evidently 
produced by an infliction of this kind, .not by hear- 
say reports of my conversation, four years ago, 
transmitted him from England. The cause may be 
found in certain remarks upon the Satanic school 
of poetry, contained in my prebce to the ' Vision of 
* Judgement.' Well would it be for Lord Byioa 
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If hecoold look 

as nmch Mfiiftctkw as I 

whit is tiiere and of ifaift 




gntitiide to 
iroo where it 

iDg by which his 
gnishwl, siip|iRiHn|^ iSbtt 

Ubi, hi this 

bdieva ha was cqaaDj 

a worthier BMMiia, or ( 

have never eoodaoeDded to 

his pitiful malevolenoe, I thuU^ him for having 

this, stripe it bare hmisetf; sod ahOiiicd it ia 

baldt nakad, and mwfai^iiiwH dc&miitfj. 

Load Byron, like his tarnniiial, has not 
to bfinff the im^tfr of thoae r'tii ii i i f "mi 
▼iew. He ooDceak the &ct, that thej are c&rectsd 
against the aothon of bbqihanous and Imiiiuus 
books ; agaittBt men who, not content with indnSgi* 
ing their own vices, labour to make ocheri the 
slares of sensuality, like themseiTcs ; againat pdh-- 
lie panders, who, mingling impiety with lewdness^ 
aaek at once to destroy the cement of social oider, 
and to carry pro&nstion and poHotion into privala 
ftmftifs, and into the hesrts of indindnals^ 
• His lonkhip has thought it not unbeeooung ia' 
him to can me a scribbler of sll work. Leitfae 
woid wcribhier pass ; it is an appeOation which wi& 
not stick, like that of <As ^Mncie ScAool. Bat,lf 
a acribbler, how am I one of cU«orkf I wiH tdl' 
IdoH ByvoB wfasi I havn fisC acrifaUed* •^Aat\iHl 

4/ .. • I 
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of -msTk I havB not done. I hane oever pidiUslwd 
libels upon m; fiiends and acquaintsuce, expr^sed 
nty sonow'fbr (hose libels, and called them in 
duiingft mood of better mind, .and then ie-4ssa«d 
them, when the evij n ' ' ' ^ for a time had 
been cast out, had retiu< i -- taken possessoo; 
with seven others, more wi than himself I 

have never abused the power, ui i ^hicb every author 
is in some degree -pofisessed, (ovruuud the character 
of a man, or the heart of a woman. I have never 
sent into the world a book to which I did not dara 
affix my name ; or which I feared to claim in a 
court of justioc, if it were pinted b; > knavish 
bookseller. I have never manulrictured fiimitur« 
for the brothel. None of (Ap« thing* have I done ; 
none of the foul work by which htcralure is pcr» 
verted to ihe injury of mankind. My hands ar« 
clean; there is no * damned spot' upon them, .bo 
taint, which ' all the perfumes of Anbia will not 



Of the work which I kave done, it becomes □» 
not here to speak, save only as relates to Ihe S»^ 
tanic School, and its Cofyphsus, the author of ' Don 
Juan.' J hale held up that school to public detes- 
tation, a£ enemies to the religion, the institutiooa, 
and the domestic morals of the country. 1 hav« 
given them a designation to which their founder 
and I' ader answers. I have sent a stone from my- 
sling which has smitten their Goliath in the fore- 
bead. I have Jastened his name upon the gibbet, 
for reproach and ignominy, as lon^ as it ahaD. 
endure.. .Take it down who can ! 

One word of advice to Lord Byron before X 
include..'. When he attacks me again, let it be ia 
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ibjme. For one who has so little command of 
himself, it will be a great advantage that his temper 
should be obliged to keep tune. And while he 
may still indulge in the same rankness and yint- 
lenoe of insult, the metre will, in some degpnee, seem 
to lessen its yulgarity. 

Kmmdkf Jtm. 69 1823. ROBBRT SOUTHXT. 



LETTER IL 
TO THE BDrrOR OF THE COURIER. 

Sir, 

On a former occasion you have allowed me, through 
the channel of your Journal, to contradict a calum- 
nious accusation as publicly as it had been pre- 
ferred ; and though, in these days of slander, such 
things hardly deserve refutation, there are reasons 
which induce me once more to request a similar 
fikvour. 

Some extracts from Captain Medwin's recent 
publication of Lord Byron's Conversations have 
been transmitted to me by a friend, who, happening 
to know what the &cts are which are there falsified, 
is of opinion that it would not misbecome me to 
state them at this time. I wish it, however, to be 
distinctly understood, that in so doing I am hot 
influenced by any desire of vindicating myself; 
that would be wholly unnecessary, considering 
from what quarter the charges come. I notice 
them fiv the sake of laying before the public qua 
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Bample more of the practices of the Satanic Sduxil, 
itnd shewing what credit is due to L>ord Byroa's 
assertions. For that his lordship spoke to tfa» 
effect, and in this temper, I hare no doubt ; Ca.ptaia 
Medmn having, I dare Bay, to the best of his reool- 
lection, faithlully p^ ' ' ' rorsbiplul oiRce of 
retailing all the ef> leeo. slander, and 

tnalig^iity, which >> in his preseoce. 

Lord Byron is the jw 3 sufen nxist by 

this ; and, indeed, what ui liere who£« charac- 

ter Would 'remain uninju every peevish or 

angry expression, every injun.-'e or extraraguit 
sally, thrown off in the unsuspicious and imagined 
safety of private life, were to be secretly noied down 
and published, with no notice of circumstances to 
shew how they had arisen, and when no cxplanadoa 
was possible ? One of the offices which has been 
attributed tn the Devil, is that of registering every 
idle word. There is an end of all confidence or 
comfort ill social intercourse, if such a practice is to 
be tolerated by public opinion. When I take 
these Coiivei^atioiis to be authentic, it is because, 
as far as I am concerned, they accord, both in 
matter and spirit, mth what his lordship himself 
had written and published ; and it is on this ac- 
count only that I deem them worthy of notice., 
the last notice that I shall ever bestow upon tlie ' 
subject. Let there be as many ' More Last Words 
of Mr. Ba\ler,' as the ' reading public' may choose 
to pay for, they will draw forth no further reply 
from me. 

Now then to the point. -The following speech 
is reported by Captain Medwin, as Lord Byron's:. . 
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* I am glad Mr. Southey owns that arddfr* on 

* ** Foliage," which excited my cholersomudu But 
' who elM could have been the author ? Who but 

* Southey would have had the baseness, undec 

* pretext of reviewing the work of one man, inai- 

* diously to make it a nest-egg fi>r hatching malicious 

* calumnies against others ? I say nothing of the 
' critkiue its^ on '* Foliage ;" but what vras the 

* object of that artkJe ? I repeat, to vilify and 

* scatter his dark and devilish insinuations against 

* me and others. Shame on the man who oould 

• 

f wound an already bleeding heart, .be barbarous 
' enough to revive the memory of an event that 

* Shelley was perfectly innocent of. .and found 

* scandal on falsehood I Shelley taxed him with 

* writing that article some years ago : and he had 

* the audacity to admit that he had treasured up 
' some opinions of Shelley, ten . years before, when 

* he was on a visit at Keswick, and had made iv 

* note of them at the time.' 

The recuwal in qucMtion I did not write. . • 
Lord Byron might liave known this if he had 
inquired of Mr. Murray, who would readily have 
assured him that I was not the author ; and he 
might have known it from the reviewal itself, 
wherein the writer declares in plain words, that he 
was a contemporary of Shelley's, at Eton. I had 
no concern in it, directly or indirectly ; but let it 
not be inferred that, in thus disclaiming that paper, 
any disapproval of it is intended* Papers in the Quar- 

• A T«l«a« of PoMM hj Mr. Lngk Host TIm raadtr, w\o muj U 
^wirf rafctrnf totlMMtielt,w&Iiad it is tU IStk toLmm •! 
tte QiutKl/ a«Ti«v. pb SM» 
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tfslj Review hare been ascribed to isc, (tboM od 
Keats'a Poems, far example,) which I bavebeutilj 
condembcd, both for thdr sjurit and riMnner. Btri 
&r the one ia question, its compositioa would be 
creditable to then"-* 'ti-f™™^ bed writer; twr is 
there anything eitl Jons expresed, or 

ia the niiinDer of e >, which & man at 

just and boaourable luld have hesibtod 

to advance. I wouV rritlen that pajt of 

it which alludes to N ecause having* agt 

him on liimiliiir tei..^ .^^ , rtcd with him m 
kindness, a. feeling of which Lord Byron bad iM 
conception, would have withlicid me frooi animad- 
Terting- in that manner upon his conduct In 
other respects, the paper contains nothing that 
I would not have avowed if I had written, or sub* 
scribed, as entirely assenling to, and approving' it. 
It is not true that Shelley ever inquired of me 
whether I was the auLhoi of that paper, which 
purporting, as it did, to be written by an Etonian 
of his own standing, he very well knew I was oot- 
But in this part of Lord Byron's statement there 
may be some mbtake, [niu<;led with a great deal of 
malignant falsehood. Mr. Shelley addressed a 
letter t« me from Pisa, asking if I were the author 
of a criticism in the Quarterly Review, upon hii 
Revolt of Islam; not exactly, in Lord Byron's 
phrase, iaiiiig me with it, for he declaitd his own 
belief that i was not, but adding, that be w8» 
induced to ask the question by the positive declara- 
tion of some friends in England, that the article 
Was mine. Denying, tir ray reply, that either 
he or any other person was entitled to propose 
such a question upon such grounds, I, neverth^ea^ 
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.pflsured him that I had not written the paper? 
and that I had never, in any of my writings, alluded 
to him in any way. 

Now for the assertion that I had the audacity to 
admit having treasured up some of Shelley's opi**' 
nionSyWhen he resided at Keswick, and having^ 
made notes of them at the time. What truth iis- 
mixed up with the slander of this statement I shall 
immediately explain; premising only, that, as the * 
opinion there implied, concerning the practice of 
noting down familiar conversation, is not applicable . 
to me, I transfer it to Captain Medwin, for his own- 
especial use. 

Mr. Shelley having, in the letter alluded to, 
thought proper to make some remarks upon my' 
opinions, I took occasion, in reply, to comment 
upon his, and to ask him (as the tree is known by 
its fruits) whether he had found them conducive to 
his own happiness, and the happiness of those with 
whom he haid been most nearly connected. This 
produced a second letter from him, written in a* 
tone, partly of justification, partly of attack. I 
replied to this also,, .not by any such absurd ad- 
mission as Lord Byron has stated,, .but by reca- 
pitulating to him, as a practical illustration of his 
prindples, the leading circumstances of his own* 
life, from the commencement of his career at Uni- 
versity College. The earlier &cts I stated upon hia 
own authority, as I had heard them from his own 
lips; the latter were of public notoriety. There 
the correspondence ended« On his part it had 
been conducted with the courtesy which was natural 
to him,, .on mine, in the spirit of one who waa 
earnestly admonishing a iellow-creaUixe* 
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This 13 (be correspondeooe upon which Loid 
Byrtw'E misreprcsenblion has been constracted. It 
is all that ever passed betiveen us, except a DOte 
ftom ShcUey, some jeait before, accompanying; a 
copy of his Alattor, and one of mine in at^now- 
ledgment of it. I ' 1 his leuers, toge- 

ther witli copies of i ., if I had as littlo 

consideration for I >f the li^ia^ as 

Captain Medirin haa t ia not aay (eo. 

demess towards the d^ ould withhold me 

now from publishing theui 

It is not likely that Sheiie> should have cont- 
municalcd my port of this correspondence to Lord 
Byron, even if he did his own. Bearing; test»> 
mony, as his heart did, to the truth of my state- 
ments in every point, and impossible as it was to 
escape from the conclusion which was there brought 
home, I do not think he would have dared produce 
it. How niuch, or how little, of the truth was 
known (o his lordship, or with which of the party 

* In ihi r'''*c< lo liii MbbbAj as Kuli. SLitlrr. u I haTi bna 

tfrlt/ EetieiTt apob x^xt joaug mtn't po«qti, Mid LkHi bia de&lk wtM 
ouatioErd by it. Thira wu a ifittr of mcieuti in tkii. (rtptatllj 
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sIPSml tii^ insofent and odonnioiui wisKgnaeor 
latioii conveyed in his lovdafaipTa wids origiiwted^ 
is of little conseqoenos. 

The chaige erf" scattering' dark snd dcrilish insi- 
Boations^ isooe wbichyif Loid Bynm. were living; 
I would throw back in his teeth* Mie he had .as* 
ailed without the slightest provocation, and with 
that nnmanliness too which was peculiar to hint ; 
and in diis course he migfal have g^one on withoufi 
giving me the slightest uneasiness^ or calling fiixth 
one animadversion in replf. When I came for- 
ward to attack his lordships it was upon public, 
not upon private, grounds. He is pleased, how- 
ever, to suppose that he had * mortidly ofiended * 
Mr. Wordsworth and myself many years ago, by a 
letter which he had written to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. 'Certain it is,' he says, 'that I did not 

* spare the Laldsts in it, and he told me that he 

* could not resist the temptation, and had shewn if 
^ to the fraternity. It was too tempting ; and, as £ 

* could never keep a secret of my own (as you 
' know), much less that of other people, I could not 
*" blame him. I remember saying, among other 
' things, that the Lake Poets were such Ibols as not 

* to fbsh in their own waters. But this was the 

* least ofiensive part of the epistle.' No such 
epistle was ever shewn either to Mr. Wordsworth 
or to me: but I remember (and this passage brings 
it to my recollection) to have heard that Lord 
Byron had spoken of us, in a letter ^ Hogg, with 
some contempt, as ftllows who could nehher vie 
with him ibr skill in angling, nor for prowess in 
^iwimming. Nothing mors than this came to va^ 
hearing; and I must have been nofaiCDn&f^ltSuHB 
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his Icmlriiip hims^ coidd I bave been oftaded bf 
it But iftbe coatempt which be then exivaaed, 
had equalled the rancour which he aflenranb di>- 
ptajred. Lord Byron must have known thai I iai 
the^fiocci of his eulogiuin to balance the noun'of 
his scorn ; and that the our uld have niAUi^ili- 
_fied the other, even if I hi lOt well undectooii 
the worthlessness of both. 

It was because Lord on had brought * 

stigma upon Kngllsh literal. that I accused Wk 
beouiBe be had perverted gf talents to the word 
purposes ; because he bad se» up for pander-guKo' 
to the youth of Great Britain as long^ as bis wntin^ 
should endure ; because he bad commined a bi^ 
crime and raisdemeanour against society, by serwii^ 
forth a work, in wiiich mockery was mingled vfj^ 
horrors, filth irith impiety, profligacy with eeditio^ 
and slander. For these offences I came forwa'*' 
to arraign him. The accusation was not i»»^ 
darkly, it wtL3 not insinuated, nor was it advas^ 
under the cover uf a review. I attacked tu^ 
openly in ray own name, and only not by W^ 
because he had not then publicly avow^ tl^^ 
flagitious production, by which he will be reraen^"^ 
bcred for lasting infamy. He replied in a maft^ 
ner allogelhcr worthy of himself and his cause>^ 
Contention with a generous and honorable oppO'^ 
neat leads naturally to esteem, and probably to 
friendship ; but, next to such an antagonist, an 
enemy like Lord Byron is to be desired ; one, who, 
by his conduct in the contest, divesta himself of 
every claim to respect ; one, whose baseness is such 
KB to sancli^ the vindictive feeling that it provokes, 
tJid upon whom the act of ta^lmrr vengeance, is tbit 
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of adminwtering jusdoe. I answered him as he 
deserved to be answered, and the eSedi which that 
answer produoed upon his lordship has been 
described by his ikithfiil chronidert Captain Med- 
win. This is the real history of what the purveyors 
of scandal for the public are pleased sometimes to 
announce in their advertisements as *Byron's Con- 

* troversy with Southey/ What there was '* dark 
and devflish " in it bdongs to his lordship ; and 
had I been compelled to resume it during his life^ 
be. who played the monster in literature, uid aimed 
bis blows at women, should have been treated 
accordingly. * The Republican Trio/ says Lord 
Byron, * when they began to publish in common, 

* were to have had a community of all things, like 

* the Ancient Britons, .to have lived in a state of 

* nature like savages, .and peopled some bland of 
' the blest vrith chOdren in common like . A 

* very pretty Arcadian notion !' I may be excused 
for wishing that Lord Byron had published this 
himself; Imt though he is responsible for the atro- 
cious fiilsehood, he is not for its posthumous pub- 
lication. I shall only observe, tlierefore, that the 
slander is as worthy of his lordship as the scheme 
itself would have been. Nor would I have conde- 
scended to notice it even thus, were it not to shew 
how little this calumniator knew concerning the ob- 
jects of his uneasy and restless hatred. Mr. Words- 

irorth and I were strangers to each other, even by 
siame, at the time when he represents us as engaged 
Sn a Satanic confedefacy, and we never published 
^anything in common. 

* Here I dismiss the subject It might havebeeaoL 
lOioiigfat that Lord Byron had attuned \ha\u9L^ 
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gree of disgrace when his hesd was set up for & 
si^ at one of those preporatoiy schools for the 
brothel and the gallows, where obscenitj, seditioB, 
and blasphemy, arc retailed in drams for the vulgar. 
There remained one forther Bhame. .there remaiited 
this exposure of his Private Conversations, which 
has compelled hU lordship's fri ids, in thidr own 
defence, to compare bis oral di orations with his 
written words, and thereby ta oemonstralc that he 
was as regardless of truth as he was incapable of 
sustaining those feelings suited to bb birth, Btatioo, 
and high endowments, which sometimes cune 
across his better mind. 

RoBSBT SooraiT. 

Kttma, Dte. 8, 1824, 
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' When Naaman the Syru plained to Elisha 

' of his leprosy, he was biu h> wash himself in 
' Jordan seven limes. He looked for other tniracti- 
' lou!) courses to be taken by the prophet, and could 
' hardly be persuaded thereto, because Abaoa and 
' Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, were better. 
' Naaman was a heathen, and had never any ei- 
' pcrience of God's Jordan ; yet he was in the end 
' persuaded. To supply our wants, to satisfy our 
' hunger, to heal our diseases, there is, not a river, 
' but the sea shown us.' These are the words of an 
old and intelligent writer, who thought that, in the 
iacililies which our jusular {wsition afforded for the ' 
extension of our trade and of our fisheries, a remedy 
niig;ht be found for all the necessities of the com- 
monwealth in his time. For the far more pressing 
necessities of the present time, .necessities which 
have arisen, in a great degree, from an overffrowa 
trade . . we are now told that the sea offers, not indeed 
the speedy and certain cure which this projector 
promised for a less inveterate disease, but the pro- 
spect of immediate hope, sure relief, and ultimately 
of permanent benetit, by afibrding an easy outlet 
for a redundant population. Is our population 
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redundant? and is the relief whkh is proposed attain- 
able at a cost not disproportionately exceeding the ex- 
pected advantage ? These are questions concerning 
which the Committee on Emigration has collected 
and laid before the public a large body of evidence \ 
We need not look beyond the poor-rates for an 
answer to the first of these questions. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that we assent in any degree 
to Mr. Malthus's philosophy^ and ascribe this re- 
dundancy to some necessary evil in the system of 
nature. It has arisen wholly fix>m our system of 
society. It is an evil incident to the present stage* 
of our progress, which might have been well pre- 
vented if it had been duly foreseen ; and which* 
will be found remediable, if the proper and obvious 
remedies are judiciously and perseveringly applied. 
As little would we be supposed to agree with Air. 
Malthus in his reprobation of the poor-laws. That 
gentleman, in his examination before the committee, 
prescribes an enactment f, declaring that 'those 

* who are bom afler a. certain time should not be 

* allowed to have any parish assistance ;' such an 
enactment t, depriving the pauper of a right, to 
daim assistance, under the circumstances of bus not 
being able to find employment, ' he considers abso-^ 

* lutdy necessary ;' and he pronounces ^ that no esr- 

* sential improvement can take place without the 

* denial of a legal daim.' Far gone, indeed, must 
those persons be in our pseudo-science of political* 
economy, who recommend a measure impracticable^. 

'*B«t wlij aU ikt part of tlMtridnet wkirh is mrnntnud. to Chr 
SiMMd RrfMrt (mora tkaa two hvadrad porliMBMCvx PH**) •teold. 
!•«• bttB lopriotdl ia tk» tkiri. wt mo al a Iom ta f«Ma> 

tTliiiiAtptft,p.SlS. |TkiidB^ort,p.883. 
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if, in other ncspects, H were wise ; and ahoauiaii*' 
it could, by possibilitj, be carried into practice ! "P* 
mischief which the poor-laws produce has ai^, 
wholly from their mal-a^lministration orperver*^ 
the aysWm itself ie humane, just, aecesswy.befi'^j^ 
«. Christian slate, and honourable 
notion. So it was regarde 
he Bsid, not more emphai 
«harity is interwoven with 
this country. So by Mr. i 
with i^ride, as an Englishn 

* the only one in the worL 

* IB born, not only to the inlj 

* of a contingent patrimony; and can many, ' 
•practise the virtues, and enjoy the happiness" 
' aultiug from early marriage, without aoxieiy 
' the iiiture ; knowing that if employment csi* 
""be had, or aicltness assail him and exhaust 
' liule savings, (which no poor-laws would ( „ 
' wcU-educatfd poor from aiming to lay up.T^^jar 
' can by law claiTn from the rich a portion of '^^^^ 
'good things, and- need, in no event, dread thi»*^^or> 
'or his children should perish with hun^r;- ^'** 
•■ thoug'ii the laws of nature, and the good of soc^^ 

* require that the many should be poor, and the J 
' rich, the poor have a, just claim on their r 
*■ fortunate brethren for such a share of their wea^ ' 
' as- will at least ensure their existence when t 
f own. efforts fail.' 




Thus, too, the poor-laws were regarded by Ti^T^^ 
•■■-■■■■■— • prC^ 

mby^ 

^impotence to labour, ever were, wiU, and ou^htt^^"'^ 



fiw, when he affirmed, that intirmitjes merely pr^^^^ 
videDtial.suchoa ' sickness of families, loss of lioib^^^^ 
- sight,, and' any other natural or acddenta.''^^ 
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* be, the chaige and care of the respective parishes 

* wherein the unhappy persons in^o may be thus 

* disabled chance to dwell/ In Defoe's days the 
country was ' burdened with a crowd of damouring*, 

* unemployed, unprovided-fbrpo9T people, who made 

* the nation uneasy, burdened the rich, dogged the 

* parishes, and made themselves worthy of laws 

* and peculiar management how to dispose of and 
' direct them.' He imputed the evil wholly to the 
want of good husbandry, wUch, he said, was no 
English virtue, 'a proftise,j extravagant humour' 
keeping the labourers always poor, although wages 
were then so high, that any man who exercised a 
just frugality in Uie days of his strength might lay 
by a comfortable provision for his old age. * No 

* man in England,' he afHrmed, ' of sound limbs 

* and senses could be poor merely for want of work ; 
' for there was more labour tHan hands to perform 
' it, and consequently a wain of people, not of 
' employment' 

Few men have been more accurate obsen^ers of 
life and manners and of the mechanism of society 
than Deibe ; yet, in the very treatise wherein 
these assertions are contained, he touches upon 
certain drcumstances which might have led him to 
distrust the opinion thus confidently advanced. He 
lived at a time when the enterprising spirit of trade» 
which had, in former ages, chiefly taken the direc- 
tion of foreign adventure, was beginning eagerly to 
engage in speculations at home ; and this he saw 
had disturbed our inland trade, which, he said» 

* perhaps was, or had been^ in the greatest regu- 

* larity of any in the worid.' Of this settled tn^, 
a settled prosperity in those parts of the dO^asSor} 
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irbtn it was carried on^ had been tbe am 
quenoe. * But it is a strangle tfaing/ saja a wiiler 
in the British Merchant^ * to obseme how trade mna 

* in channels and eddies» and irill sometimes, liiw 
*tlie tide, shift its course, change the streamsi and 

* remove or fix banks and sands here and there^ sad 
*ona sudden return to them again.* Sneh changed 
perplex the most experienced master; and mattf '^ 
good ship, notwithstanding -oareiid pihilage, has 
such times grounded and .been cast away. 
change of this kind, brought about during 
the great politkal hurricanes wbSA have 
Christendom, transferred the manufiictoiy of ^ 
cloth from the Low Countries to England. Ano' 
such Defoe himself witnessed, when the 
spirit of the Roman Catholic church, directed 
such prelates as Bossuet, and under such a mt 
as Louis XIV., introduced into this country 
many of what he calls ' true-bom English 
' with foreign names,' as the eariier, and. .if 
be shades of criminality in such deep-dyed guiltr^ ^ 
the less flagitious persecution in the Netherian^^^ 
Wherever the refugees from that French persecuti^K^ 
fled, a blessing followed them. They sacrificed 
everything for Uie sake of consdenoe, and in no in*' 
stance has righteousness ever more visibly leoeivied 
its temporal reward. 

Bdbre the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the 
balance of trade between France and England wai 
greatly against* this countiy, even withmit taldng 
the wines of France (then in as general use aa 
those of Portugal were aflerwards) into the aooonnl. 

* In ClurlM tk« Seeoad't ivIfB M mvck m 800,0001. par 
ia Hmm dft js ft vtrjr co « ii d» r > M t i 
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The French had as -much the advantage over ua 
hi the lower rate of living, and of wages, at that 
time, as they have now. In the single article of 
linen, the imports from France were nearly equal 
m value to that of all our exports thither of all kinds ; 
it amounted almost to thrice that of all the woollen 
goods which the French received fix>m us in return. 
And their paper, though charged with a duty ex- 
ceeding a hundred per cent, unidersold that of our 
own making. The refugees, who, with their own 
Imowledge ofbusiness and habits of frugal industry^ 
brought vrith them that ingenuity and hopefulness, 
and ^rtility of resources, which never fail a French- 
man in distress, (such is the peculiar and happy 
characteristic of the nation,) began immediately^ 
instead of engaging in manu&ctures which they 
^lid not underetand, to set up such as they were, 
siasters of^ which had not before been known in 
^thia country, and to introduce improvements in 
^Dthers. The war against Louis XIV., which, with 
])ttle intermission, lasted about as long as that 
^gainst the French binder their democratic and 
tailitary tyrannies, procured for them all the proteo- 
^lon they could desire; and it is one among the. 
^osny -observable parallels which these wars present* 
^tbe most arduous in which Great Britain has ever 
\ieen engaged, the most necessary, and the most; 
glorious,) that the former gave ^a great an impulse 
%o the manufactures of these kingdoms as the latter 
^iid to its agriculture. 

But, as even healthful changes in the human 
%ytem are not brought about in their due season 
'^rithout occasioning some disorder during their 



tbe regdsrity of our inland trade. ' The sob'^ 

* iBCtures of England,' Bays Defoe, in deKiiM 
iim regularity, ' are happily settled in &Saf>- 
■* comers of &ie kingdom, from whence the; •^ 
" mutually conveyed by a cirtailaiion of Irwe ^ 

* London by wholesale, like the blood to the h»'*' 

* and iTomtheuce dispersed, in lesser quantitiec,t(>^^ 
■• other parts of the kinf" by retail.' A bra^ 
of this drculation, he si ust necessarily diii tf^ 
per the body j and he s;. nt the disturbance ^"^t 
made, and the ill effect a ing. For most enj^^ 



prise, as well as capital. 5 found in I^d*^ 

when both were brougl i fiill employ by ' 
impulse which a long war 



,fe«^ 



were established there in nvafry of those ^^^^ 
wet* flourishing in the provincial towns. '^^ 
fonsequence was, that as their trade declined in ^^Ti 
country, those persons engaged therein, who *^^^j 

not ruined by the change of allairs, and could b^^j 
the expense of removal, removed their property* ^ 
London, engaged bands there, and left those wh^_wj 
Ihcy Lad employed at their old establishments, -y 
shift for work. Nonvich, Sudbury, and Canterbi*^,^ 
are specified as suiTering by this shifting of L^^jji 
channels. In the latter city, of two hundred bro^^- 
looms, not fifty were in emploj-menl ; and, in <^*^^e 
sequence, business of every kind was declining, ^^^^^ 
people removing, and houses standing emptj^^ 



' Tliese,' said he, ' are the effect of trunsposing ini^-|^^ 
"* nufactures, and interrupting the circulatton 0^^ 
' trade.' . '^ 

I'his might have led Defoe to perceive that en*"^^ 
T>loymenl was not, as he had aflirmed, always to l*^? 
obtained by. men who were able and willing W^I 
Srork ; ood that the roost industrious labomen ^ 
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migbt be reduced to want, not by any misoondiict 
of their own, not by any aflBiction be&lling them by 
the oourse of nature, not by any natural visitations 
of pestilence, or fiimine, not by the ravage9 of 
war,, .but by those changes in trade, which, though 
improvements in themselves, and at length greatly 
beneficial upon the great scale, are injurious and 
even ruinous to many in their immediate efiects« 
Indeed, he saw that the introduction of machinery 
into our manu&ctures must bring with it this conse- 
quence. The stocking-frame had been brought into 
use within his memory, and with it the eflect of al- 
most wholly transferring the manu&cture of^stock- 
ings from Norwich to London. 

* Now,' says he, ' as the knitting-frame performs 
^ that in a day wluch would otherwise employ a 
^ poor woman eight or ten days, by consequence a 
^ few frames performed the work of many thousand 

* poor people ; and the consumption being not in- 
^ creased, the eflect immediately appeared . . so many 
^ stockings as were made in London, so many the 
^ fewer were demanded from Norwich, till, in a few 
^ years, the manu&cture there wholly sunk : the 
^ masters then turned their hands to other business ; 

* and whereas the hose trade from Norfolk then re- 

* turned at least five thousand pounds per week, 

* and, as some say, twice that sum, 'tis not now 

* worth naming. All methods to bring our trade 

* to be managed by fewer hands than it was before 
*.are in themselves pernicious to England in 

* general, as it lessens the employment of the poor, 

* unhinges their hands from the labour, and tends 

* to bring our hands to be superior to our employ, 

* which at yet they are not* 

^ Theevilwhkh WM thus apprehended iDOCtHlBi^ 
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OK EMtOSAnOS. 1 

US in a grealer decree than the mosl 

sagacity could ot thai lime have uitid 

there would be little utility herein inquir 

it might have been a\-erted or miliga 

prospective enacUnerls. The ioiroduci 

1 chinery, for the purpose of performing 

1 ditiously. and in greater peifeciioo, by 

1 the work which used to be done by 

1 necessary consequence of advancing; sci« 

1 that increased activity and spirit of entei 

1 accompany the progress of ci^*ilizali< 

1 Canute, if he had really been serious 

1 which was intended as an histtwmc rej 



flatterers, mip^ht as well have aitcmpled 
flowing tide, by forbidding it to advance 
lature (o check this tide in the afihirs of 
cial nation. Theverj' persons who were 
Bufieriiig most severely from the dcpi 
their labour, which had been thus broi 
declared, ou their examination before the 
that tilt:) wi^re cle^irly convinced of thit 
distinct perceplioa and fair ocknowledgr 
such drcunistances, is the liest proof t! 
reached us of ' the march of intellect.' 
sentatives of the Gla^^w weavers, at a 
they could obtain only lour and siipi 
shiUinp-s for the same work, which, o 
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idaifion between the cause end the eflect ; Imt they 
itplied in these remarkable words :— 

* Tlie weavers, in general, of Glasgow and its 
'"Tidnity, do not coniukr that madiinery can, or 

* ought to be stopped or put down ; they knowper- 
"* fectly well that nuchinery must go on, that itwill 
'^^ on, and that it is impossible to stop it They are 
''-swarethat every implement of agriculture andma- 
^ nu&ctnre is a portion of machinery ; and, indeed, 
** every thing that goes beyond the teeth and naUs 
^ ^I mayuse the expression) is a machine. I am 
' sothorised by the majority of our sodeQr to say, 

* that I speak their nunds, as well as my own, in 
4 itating this *.' 

The whole evidence, which these persons gave 
Iwibre the oomnuttee, is characterized by the same 
good sense t and good ieeling, which are apparent 
in this declaration. Nor, when they alluded to 
those moral causes, wluch had rendered that power, 
-whereof they acknowledged the utility and the 
necessity, thus injurious, and even ruinous to them- 
wives, did they evince the slightest impatience or 
'resentment; but spoke { with the same calmnm 



JUporUpw lli 

f Om fcaUMMB, iidMd, who apptarcd os Um put of cerUiA taii* 
ffitfM Mdotico io SoofCloBd, bad *-Mbt<tUiio« io M]rbf,thot Dm 
*fOoryiopli thcMMlfiM kaT«M|^«Bf wtimi aot lo Mcribo tbo orilt 
« IWf hmrt nimnd lo moeluaorj, bat to tautioo wtigbiBf -opon 
*loloor, oad raotrielSoM prcrtataif awrluta.' Tku |{«BtkiB«B !»• 
* BO Writirioo* oo moaj ortter pMota, opoa whicli it might bo btttor if 
%t'wmiA bodlolo; botbo bcloogo too prof«wMo (tbot of tbcaowo- 
jfupm pnm) io wbiflb^OMtotioo o«om to bo arldooi «Uowod. Bt 
pimU Ibof if tosasioa won obolod. oad raotriotiooo oboliobod, IhoM 
WDoldaolbo ftrodoBdoolpopololaooiou7poctofOnotBotdB,*Mt 

o Off witk oU tbo lAk tbot c— t mrnV 

'. IJoniJUport, y^ 1S-1& . . • •-» 




ae nnnunox; 



4>f that vnr-producticiD which liad glutted all tbt^ 
marketfi, and of ibst competitkni among the nusUr 
amnuficttims "wfaicli had been the immediaie no* 
lOf the erilj Jar the meichants setlii^ lomr, wj» 
eould bring their ^wxIb lorrei to mattel, the mtao- 
' hctuien, whoi hsre ■ large js(&, 

' reduced the ira| night tbem doWs U 

' the present prio 

It is giadiying is i, that the Engjisk 

"weitwrs also, upon hie preesase bort 

mth equal «veig:bt, m « Bacnegood&elin^ 

find the same spint oi pauEu nduraooe midtrfi> 
4xtitnisafthe severest land, 'j oe Bishop oTChEtf^- 
whose exertions for relieiiing; the maau&rtoti''? 
idiaricts dunoi be nion; justly represented, wt 
mcFTe highly praised than by Eaying, that thej "** 
■such as might he eipeded SroTti the energy of ''% 
character, his sense of duty, and his goodne^ It 
Iteort, went through those parts of hisdioceSti^ 
which the -greatest distress prevailed, and the 1*^ 
nesB, And good order, and redgned contented*'^ 
irhich he found among the people, under ditf^^ 
yni^p" so trjing, eicited, he says*, his adnuratl^^V 



' The moral condition of the people,' said be, ^fi 
/bet^ 

' than I had alivays been told that it «t«s. 



* cnnibss, appeared to me to be considerably 



'■^ 



'hiind-looaiwea.versarEa\Bryonkrly,and,geaerau^ ^ 
' speating, a well-disposed bodir' of men : ti^ man^^ 
' ibst a great readiness to listen to good advice ; tnaf^ 
' fixim personal inquiries amongst the -poor, f K^r 
' Jed to hope, that a considerable taonl improve- ' 
' "^pn^ ]^^ ^.Tljn place in many oT thpm, in coos^* 
• qnence of tlieir suSerings.' 
■ Sucha(lispo5ilioa,ontbeptiit ofthislaigebad;^ 



/ 
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of people, 18 the more mrritorioiis, because they 
dearly perodved what were the causes of the distreiss 
which they were then enduring, and were, at the 
fiame time, fully aware, that aldiough intervals of 
oomparatiye prosperity might be expected, the same 
causes would continue to act, and the same conse- 
quences must, of necessity, be again brought on. 
They knew that, however low the price of labour 
might be, and however deplorable, on that account, 
the condition of the labouring artisans, machinery 
would not be withholden for any such considerations, 
' Some persons,' says Major Thomas Moody*) 

* may Withhold it, but others said, they neVer de- 

* ierred, for one moment, any improvement that 

* tlioy could ninko in their machinery $ the dcnira of 

* competing with others induced them instantly to 
' use it' The manuficturers of machinery deliver 
an opinion, that it ' will still be increased, to the 
' substitution of human labour.^ That system, like 
the car of Jaggemaut, will move on, and be thrust 
forward, whatever may be crushed in its course ! . 
And as to any benefit which the manu&cturing 
workmen might expect firom a reduction in the 
price of food, (in other words, fit)m the ruin of the 
landed interest,) the Glasgow deputies plainly 
stated, that if the coarse food, whereon they then 
subsisted, (* the coarsest that is used by human 

* beings, and of whkh the wages that they at that 

* time received vrere not sufficient to procure a suffi- 

* dent quantity,") should become cheaper, they should 
be compelled to take a lower rate of wages, in pro- 
portion to the reduction; and, therefore, it would be 
no relief to' them t«* lliere are certain NrnVen^^"^ 

not believe tbatcann3)iU8mis,%iOEaa\mfc%^ 




not to ttie individittli wbo ue eogignl it 
These evils have no tendency to bd 
their own cure. Fonneriy, what oomm 
culation and competilioii wen kept i 
bounds of prudence and piMtj, oar 
contented thenuelvcB with tlie oataia p 
settled trade, and took care nenr to 
fiueign markets*. A market ia dow i 
opened, in an; part of the woild, than m 
pour in tliclr Roods In sudi praAMian, 
instantly over-stocked. They nm a n 
with each other, such as wfl soiDetiiiiei, 
coach proprietors engage in. .to the ba 
tiaveller'B pocket, and the risk of Us 1 
lift. For a season, the ra^aoAttamn i 
employ, the sum of exports looaiits vf, 
grnt increase in the "'■*«"■ far the qui 
is alive eveiywheie, and we oongntukle 
upon the state ot the country. Tbta i 
cold fit : retuins are looked Sk in whi 

' ^UKAnminvl . til* <nww?« At* tiAY^ifl £^ 
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lomf 

rf hMikrppte-UmgthmSymndlofliy frfatin of credil 
6n like » diOd*s hoine of CBxds^ Aaers^whas 
what with wufee, loes^ andi rapid wouv (the goodi; 
]&« tbo nson m Uie story, bon^ Buufe forsalormnd 
pot for fltiTiot^> the fbingv WBKhoases be^ 
deared ; there ii an opeoing \ tzaOe pemes ; tbi 
pubr of our prosperity quidLenar ; a nevr- raos ol 
mmchant-adveiitugegSr (m thr^ n^odem acceptatiod 
af that woid)oomes fixrwaid tb*d{peciilaterOr,iathef; 
to gamble with the ca^Mkal ,at others ; the- saan 
deiperale gamr is agais pbiyed with the* same 
nonoiis,. biU cectain oonsej^ucnoes,^ axid thua tha 
laariiiiigaiid the shivexiiigfita alternate. Meantime; 
the popolatioii^ whidi has been produced by tin 
lamiiarturing system, has incxeased, is increasing; 
fod Will continue to incxiease. The check oi pru- 
dence^ which operates- so poweiflilly (sometimes 
ren with more than, its/due weight) in* the middle 
(, has, upon tliis; no t&ct ; and, as for misery, 
miserable experience has manifestly shewn, thai 
here, as well a» in Ixeland^. it acts a» an incentives 
One of the witneMCS* before tlie committee, who 
^aaid, that he never could have imagined the possi- 
bility of such distress as he had beheld, unless he 
had seen it, added, that, amidst die distress po* 
pulation went oa increasing, ^inasmuch; as* the 
"^.unfortunate beings- become* reckless, and des* 
"**' perater and marry without thought' ** Di pro- 
*^ portion,' says this witness f, 'as people' become 
^^' more wretched, the population increases. I mean 
Tto say, that where men are reckless and des- 
"^ perale in their character, they do' not look foi 
"^^ improvement in their social condition, and the} 
^tike the only enjoyment they have in theix ^NVC 
• 8MM4 R«pon; ji. M. tlb(Wl,p,^V. 
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',..they mtury. Hence, in the vorst puu of 

' Ireland, and in Lancashire, populadoa more 
'. rapidly increases than in p]aa» where the people 
* are better off,' 

The eiceUent Bishop Berketey, txaoag tbue 
Queries, many of w>>;^ •— "■ ~>ninent Ui aie^ 
circumstances as t i Gist 

asks *, ' whether ' 
ccive and suppose ' nation of b^isiil^ 

creatures, dad in » and stu£ ; calii^ 

.good bread, bee^Bi_ wuloy and fish. i"^ 

great plenty ; drinking — mead, and cydtfr 
inhabilin^ decent houses, ouilt of brick a9^ 
marble ; taking their pleasure in Cur parks aO"* ^ 
gardens ; depending on no foreign imports ft)* 
food and raimentt' He had at that tin>e,»i>^ 
could have, no aiiticipalion of a state of things a'* 
which a. portion of the community, fearftilly UiS"^^ 
would depend for subsistence, not upon the impor*^ 
of a. nation, but upon its exports ; and depend tlii-*^ 
upon the foreign market so wholly and inisetal'*-^ 
as to aCbrd an answer, equally unforeseen, ^^ 
another of his queiicst,' Whether there may p^^ 
' be found a people who so contrive as to be ''^^ 
' poverished by their trade ?' In the case w''**^ 
Berkeley had in vie\v, stirring industry was all t^^*!^" 
was required for rendering a nadoa independ^^^^ 
and securing the comfortable subsistence of *^^ 
people. More difficult is it to find the remedy ^^ 
which, with the ability and the will ^^ 
labourer cannot obtain employing: ^-^ 
t be deceived by seasons of prospet^^^ 
which are only the intervals of the Hiuam , 



work, the labourer < 
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neiy must enter still further into competition with 
human labour; this is certain. It will not be 
withheld by moral considerations, nor by any fbra- 
s^ht of the consequences, on the part of those 
whose sole object is their own immediate profit 
It will not. .it is not to be checked by legislative 
enactments, were there even a thought of so check- 
ings it llie desire of gain, *acuens mortalia 
' corda^ causes a continual and intense application 
of inventive ingenuity in this direction, and a power 
which might have satisfied the ambition of Archi- 
medes is now at its command. But in proportion 
as improvements in machinery are effected, the 
oompetition becomes greater; over-production is 
the sure result; the increase of population goes on; 
increase of pauperism, and all its attendant evils, 
follow;, .and who can tell where the misery, and 
the danger, and the ruin, are to end ? 

We must now look to the agricultural part of 
the community. He who expects to find the hus- 
bandmen flourishing while the manufacturers are 
out ci employ ; or the tradesman, on the other 
hand, in prosperity while the &rmer Ls in distress, 
' let him, as Fuller says, ' try whether one side of 
* his face can smile while the other is pinched.' 

Mr. Gouriay, whose name, unfortunately for 
himself, has been ofien before the public, but to 
whom the praise of good intentions is due, however 
erroneous he may be in some of his views, and 
however eccentric in some of his actions, asserts in 
one of his works, that the English poor were dvi- 
liied and independent an hundred years ago, and 
that no people ever lived in greater comfort thaxi 
they did in those days. In ibe ^taxia^ ^\aiw 
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benevoleiice uid of his lancy, he seems to hare 
peisuaded Umself that our labourers had once 
'actually been in a state in which he so earnestly 
desired that they should at this lime be. Yet 
nothing is more cortsin ihaii that no e%'ideaGe, no 
indication, of any stirh formei state, b to be found 
in our histories or in our taws ; one might as vretl 
took there for the constitution if the parliamentary 
refbnners. ' Our poor,' saya Sir josiah Ctuld, 
' have atwyt been in a moi . sad and wretched 
* condition.' In one point, however, and that 
a very impOTtant one, the conaiu'on of the agricul- 
tural labourer has been deterioroied ; his wages 
have not, at any time, been odvanced in any equi- 
table relation to the increased price of every thing 
which he has to purchase or to pay for; and in 
opgrjvalion of this evil (an evil of injustice) the 
introduction of machinery into our manufactories 
had silenced tlie spinniu^-vvhec), which used to be in 
summer the music of his threshold, and in v^inter 
of his hearth. A day labourer, in the middle of 
the last century, commonly received six shillings a 
week ; and his wife, by easy industry, could earn 
five at this domestic and then certain employment 
. ,an employment which was cheerful to the con- 
tented spirit and soothinj; to the sad. There has 
been, indeed, an enormous disproportion between 
the wages of the manufacturing and agricultural 
classes. The manufacturer is, properly, entitled to 
more, because he is more constantiy employed in 
an unhealthy and irksome employment, and re- 
quires in consetiuence, as the Bishop of Cliester has 
justly observed, bodily comforts of a different de- 
'scription from those which are wanted by tbe bus- 
VOL. II. Q 
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hmdman. But the dispniportioivis greater than it 
ought to be; not that the manufacturer, at his 
highest wages, is paid too mud^, but that the hus- 
bandman is paid too little. Tfhf^ wages of labour 
oug^t to be such as would ;^nab1e an industrious 
and prudent man, marrying ix the age of five-and- 
twenty, to bring up a family, or to lay by a decent 
and comfortable provinon for lus old age if he 
remain single. When they &11 short of this they 
are iniquitously low ; and the circumstances which 
have rendered the agricultural wages miserably 
^ort of it are now to be considered. 

This injustice is traceable in its origiu'to the 
laws, which, in their relation to the inferior classes 
of society, were, throughout all European govern- 
ments, made by the strong against the weak, the 
natural consequence of government founded upon 
conquest It is the honourable peculiarity of our 
laws, that they inclined always to the merciful side 
in doubtful cases, concerning personal freedom ; 
but tlicy bora with great injustice upon the free 
labourers, when that doss became numerous 
enough to be noticed in the statutes. The first no« 
tice which was taken of wages was for the purpose 
d reducing them. A pestilence having thinned 
the land *, about the middle of Edward III.'s 
leign, and the mortality having been greatest among 
the kibouriug people, the survivors found that their 
aervioes were greatly in demand, and demanded in 
oonsequence vrhat were called excessive wages. The 
statute of labouren was therefore possed, whereby 
•very man or woman, of whatever condition, fwb or 
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bond, being' under threescore yean of age, of ibS* 
body, and having no visible means of honest nibs^^'' 
eace, uas bound to serve the person who mif^Bi 
choose to hire him, or her, and restnincd Irom taki^^E^ 
any higher wnfics than ^-* *-™i customarily jt^^* 
before [lie pestilence. ' ty for refusing ^ 

serveon ilicse terms was i aiweinthenau^^^ 

jail, till the recusant shouui i ent to the engn^^^ 
ment, and find security for peno ling it A peo*- — ^« 
of double the stipulated wages -as lecoverabla w 

any informer, from any person w.. o should engnfS^^^j* 
give more lluui the intended maximum ; and if ^^^ 



offender were Ion! of the town or manor. 
then a treble penalty. The statute extended '^^ 
' artificers of every description ; and it was i r "^ i" 
made punishable to exact more than a reason^ -^ .^ -^ 
price for any kind of food. For the purpC^^S^S^ 
perhaps, of exciting a more general interest in ^^^ ^ 
enforcement of these penalties, and transferring 



the assessors in the disuhurge of their duty, an o"^^!^^ 
wliich is always and justly obnoxious, when P^^^^^ 
formed by an informer, the penalties were aft e^^^j g 
wards opplicd in aid of the tenths and ftfteentl^'"^ 
asscesed upon the parish. - - 

This KLitute having been disregarded, a gran ^^5 
dama^i" iUk granti, another act was pa.ss«d by th^^ ^ 
said great men, for enforcing it, and for restrainin^^^^ 
the malice of scri'ants, who were not satisfied unles^^^^ 
the livery and wages were double or treble of what^**^ 
tliey had been four years before. The new act al- -"^ g 
lowed servants to hire by the year, or other custom- "^^ 
ary terms, but not by the day ; a restriction which f^ 
may probably have been intended against roving '-^ 
labourers. The maximum of wages waa left, m 
02 
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belbre, io Tuy in dife^ent places; bat where it 
bad been the custom to give wheat* wheat might 
stiD be given, or ten-pence per bushel in its st^id, 
tin it should be otherwise ordained, at the option of 
the master. There are, nevertheltts, certain works 
of husbandry, for whidi a daily price was fixed : 
fire-pence for mowuig, either by the acre or the 
day; one penny for hay-making; two-pence fbr 
reaping in the first week of August, three-pence in 
the after weeks. Were the seasons then more 
regular than they have since become, or were our 
l a wg i ver s as little informed concerning some points 
on whKh they legislate, as they have occasionally 
been found in later times ? Threshing, two-pence 
fiirthing the quarter of wheat or rye ; a penny 
&rthing for the same quantity of beans, peas, 
barley, and oats. In all these cases this was the 
maximum, and less was to be taken in those places 
where less had been the usual rate; and neither 
meat, drink, nor other courtesy was to be de« 
manded, g^ven, or taken. Twice in the year ser- 
vants to be sworn before lords, seneschals, bailiffs, 
and constables of every town to observe this ordi- 
nance, and not to leave their winter places of abode, 
fbr the purpose of seeking work in the summer, if 
employment were to be had at the fixed rates at 
home. There was, however, a saving for certain 
counties on this point. Stocks were to be set up 
in every township for the punishment of those who 
should refuse to take the oath, or who should break 
the ordinances. They were also to be punished by 
fine and ransom to the king ; but the pecuniary 
penalty was, afler a few years, abolished, imprison- 
ment being substituted for it; and at S^ «ax&fe 
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time, the wa;^ of master-airpenCers and masons 
were raised from three-pence a day to four-^ncc:, 
and of inferior workmen in proportion. Men 
absconding from service were to be outlawed, ajid 
burnt in the foiehead, n n, with the letter 

P, in token of falsity, il nded paKy chose 

to sue for such punishes this pain of bum- 

in^ was respited till ing Michaelmas; 

and then was not to be e> xcept by advice of 

the justices. This clause, e, appeals to havB 

been deemed unduly sei'ei?, e>ci> by the very pei^ 
Eons who enacted it, and to have been put fbrtk 
merely iit lerroreni ; if it were so, the danger of 
trusting; hasty tempers and cruel dispositions with 
power was overlooked. It was perceived in the 
ensuing fcigii, that liecause weather is precarious, 
and plenty and dearth depend upon the seasons, ' a 
' man cannot put the price of corn and other vie- 
' tuals in terlaiii,' for which all-sulficicnt reason, (he 
legislature then determined that the m(e of wages 
should be assessed from time to time, in relation to 
tlie current price of provisions, by the justices in 
sessions. Atler tliis, one is surprised at finding a 
maximum, re-enacted fiAy years later, and again 
after an interval of anotlier half conturj', though the 
alleged necessity lor repealing it might have shewn 
the imp raclicabi lily of such interference, and the ad- 
vance in the rales, as they were then lixed, though 
small, might also have shewn its injustice. But ia 
the very next year these statutes were, ' for many 
* reasonable considerations and causes,' repealed by 
Henrj- VII. : this and other of his statutes justiiy- 
ing' the eulogium pronounced upon him by Eras- 
mus, that he was regum longe cordati$iimut, umJ. 
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the opinion of Lord Bacon, that he was our be^t 
lawgiver after Edward I. These ' reasonable con« 

* siderations and causes ' were overiooked or disre* 
garded* in the next rdgn, and the government 
again took upon itself to appoint the rates of wages. 
This continued till the fifth year of Elizabeth, when 
it was finally repealed, and its injustice fully 
acknowledged in these words i-^ 

* Although there remain and stand in force pre* 

* sently a great number of acts and statutes, con« 
' ceming the retaining, departing, wages, and orders 

* of apprentices, servants, and labourers, us. well in 

* husbandry as in divers other arts, mysteries, and 

* occupations, yet, partly for the imperfections and 

* contrariety that is found, and do appear in sundry 

* of the said laws, and for the variety and number 

* of them, and, chiefly, for -that the wages and 

* allowance limited and rated in many of the said 

* statutes, are in divers places too small, and not 

* answerable to this time, respecting the advance* 

* ment of prices of all things belonging to the said 

* servants and labourers, the said laws cannot con* 

* veniently, without the great grief and burden of 
' the poor labourer and hired man, be put in good 
' and due execution.* 

Wages were, therefore, firom thenceforward to be 

* rated and proportioned ' by the justices, ' accord* 
' ing (o the plenty, scarcity, necessity, and respect 

* of the times/ 



* A to€gti(mlmtm ot§ormt ttfttatit U tomtiuMs obMnrabU ia oaf 
hnn, TW mtt whieli txrmptod (roa pttutUf th« pi^ft of wagM 
•kovo tlw lifsl pfflM, oppMTt aoC oolf to ho^i boon disrrf ardod it 
pcM^ot, hmt «T«i to kavo bora ■akaowo to IKom wW pool tko tUtolo 
4 hrnrf VIIL. hywhkk tko low toipooiaf tkoiM UifolMk^iaitc^ 
te fwi% Md b lOfCftM* 
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There is ihraughoQl our early statuUs, Biflfli 
their contndidions, one unilbnn spiril of tDJn 
totrard the labouiin^ classes. 'Ilieir consunt 
dency b to keep the poor labourer in the « 
wherein he was born. Theartilicermight be}>n 
for harvest-work. Uatnorried women, under 
age of forty, were compellable to serve, if they ' 
thought ' meet for seniee' by the raagistmtes, 
in case of refiis^, they tnight be committed tot 
No child might be apprenticed to any cnA, u 
the parents were possessed of a certain yearly 
The truth is, that in the scheme of feudal go* 
ment, a class of tree labourers was notcont^npln 
and when it began to appear, it was as little &vo 
as it is now in the West Indies. There was 
place proiided for it in that system ofsooety, w 
originally comprehended only the conquering 
the con([uered [>eop!e, lords and vassals, in a 
words, moslera and slaves ; the latter under i 
gated names, but in a state of actual servi 
From lime to time, wars, (more destructive in t 
consequences than in the immediate waste of 1 
scarcities, and pestilence reduced their popula 
here in England, and the mortality at thosa ti 
always fell hea^■iest upon the jKior. The sen 
of the free labourer were thus rendered more n« 
earj- ; and wages, had they been allowed to 
their course, would have been as high in propor 
as they are now in thinly peopled but thri' 
colonies, wherever the demand for labour is gi 
and the sujipiv insulDcieJit. This immediate 
was prevented by laws which had more legan 
convenience than to justice, and the inju 
of the remedy produced another «vil. When 
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-vice was compulsory, mnd wages below the equitable 
mark, men were compelled, not less by discon* 
tent and the sense of injury, than by dissolute . 
habits and bad dispositions, to' turn upon that 
society, by the laws and usages of which they felt- 
themselves aggrieved. They preferred the freedom. 
of a vagrant life to the state of semi-slavery in which 
they were retained ; and the * valiant beggars \ of 
the Tudor age were, in feet, a sort of Maroons, 
iwhom the abuse of law created, and whom it then 
xequired the utmost severity of law to suppress. 

The fixed rate of wages was abolished by Henry 
VII. in fevour of labourers and artificers, in'Lon* 
don, a year only after it was appointed by pariiament, 
for the last time. It was obvious, indeed, that; 
labour deserved more pay in proportion as it re- 
quired more ingenuity. Artificers were also, from. 
tife nature of their employments and their residence 
in towns, a more intelligent class of men than those- 
who were employed in husbandry (more knowing 
is, perhaps, the more appropriate word) ; and they ^ 
ootdd always, in some degree, combine for the pur* 
pose of keeping their wages up to a certain standard, 
lliey, therefore, were well paid ; and if they had 
made the proper use of their earnings, the number. 
of paupers would not have been increased front 
that dass. But, unhappily, some of the drcum* 
stances which sharpened their intellect, depraved 
their moral habits. In times, when wages were 
good, and there was employment enough for al]» 
the complaint was that the number of paupers waa 
kept up, not by those who could get no work/ 
but by those who would do none ; that good hus- 
bandly was not an English \Vc\mj&v ^^^^ ^^^^ 
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labourers, from a proluse, exbavat^ant hunMD) 
' ate and drank three times as miu^, in tsIik, » 
' any son or foreigners, of the same dJmemiaiu. i^ 
' the world ;' that there was a general taint of slot'^ 
fulness among them ; that their wsges, as mod »* 
received, were carried to the alehouse, and there**, 
men remained idling and drinking till all was spei*^' 
. that ' the distemper was general, epidemic, deCV 
' rooted in the nature and. genius of the natiw** 
' and this woa " no satire on the people ; but a s^ 
' trulh," worthy of the debate and application ^ 
* the national plivsicians in parliament assemblec^ 
This disEolviteaess could not prevail to the sai^* 
extent amon^ the agricultural labourers, because 
they were not exposed to the same tempUtioiu ^* 
the town- artificers ; nor had they the same opi"^* 
tunities for idle and vicious indulgenoe, the nuol*'^ 
of ale-houses having increased in much giut^ 
proportion tiuii the papulation, from the limeuli*^ 
statesmen be^n to consider the yearly amount 
the excise as of more importance than the moial^ 
the people. But, on the other hand, the peasao'^ 
had, iy the gentry, and even in the roagistiatts, *^ 
worst examples that could be set. It was a reco^ 
mendation for a servant, if he could bear a quantJ*", 
of strong drinlt. .part of his good character. ■ ' 
times when it was accounted a point of hospitahC'^ 
thai the guests in the kitchen should be made ^ 
drunk as their masters in the ditung-room. 

Sir William Petty states the wages of the day^ 
labourer, in his time, at eight-pence per day witif 
out, or fourpence with, his victuals ; those of thd 
journeyman, at two shillings or two shilliugs ahj 
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but there ie reason to believe, that when the ftmount 

of the poor-rates was first DOlioed with »]utq, a 
laxge proportion of thase upon whom they were 
expended were of the monulacturing' class*. 

The gradual increase '"''^ "lor-rates at about 
one-thirtieth part annus the middle of the 

last century (when we ii... Brst returns), tlU 

the close of the last war, is nore than may be 

accounted for by the increaH f population, .ths 
system remaining the same^ ai 1 no improvemcDt 
having taken place in the nnu 'als of the lower 
classes. Though the peasanliy were worse paid 
than the artificers, (heir occupation was not liable 
to be atlccted by the chances of war cutting tbem 
off iToai a foreign market, or the caprices of 
fashion putting an end to the demand for their 
labour ; and they continued with little apparent 
change in their condition, either for the better or the 
worse, till it was sensibly deteriorated towards the 
latter end of the century, by circumstances from 
which no such etfcct had been foreseen, nor ought, 
indeed, to liave arisen. A little before that time. 
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persons of a higher g^rade than the old yeomamy 
began to turn their attention to agricultural pur- 
suits. Countxy-gentkmen became fiumers for the 
sake of improving their estates, and providing 
themselves with employment, when the boisterous 
and brutal courses, in which so great a part of life 
had formerly been misspent, had fidlen into disuse 
and disrepute. Others, who had their fortunes to 
seek, took to agriculture as a profission, which, 
when liberally pursued, deserved to be deemed 
liberal ; and to whkh men of educatbn might be- 
take themsdves without degradation, and to the 
manifest advancement of the public weal. The 
discoveries in chemistry, then opening a new world 
to the mind of man, and arming him with new 
powers, could not, they thought, but be applicable 
to this object of immediate and general utility. It 
was a pursuit, therefore, worthy to excite the in- 
terest of a phik)6ophic mind; it allowed leisure 
for other intellectual employment ; and it held out 
a foir prospect of present independence, and of such . 
eventual profit as might content a wise man's mo- 
derate desires. If it were known how many men, 
and what men, were induced by these considera- 
tions to choose this way of life, it would appear 
honourable to the character o( the British nation, 
however ill it succeeded with the individuals them- 
selves. There was also a third and very different 
sort of persons, who engaged in forming upon a 
great sole, in the spirit of trade. 

Such improvements, as might have been ex- 
pected from the application of active intellects and 
great capital to this object, were soon manifest. 
la fonnmg their estimate of thft ffocA vui «^ 
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i^Aich arose from the extinctioii of small farms, and 
of that class by whom they were ooeupisd, men will 
differ according to the point of view in vrbkh tbey 
regard the subject ; statistically, there was a gveat 
gain . . morally, a great loss. But it was not the 
small farmer only who suffered. The old idotion 
between the farmer; and the labourer was altered. 
The persons who now became agriculturists* 'did 
' not like the trouble of having husbandly senrants 
* in the house ;' and, for this reason, the old pmctioe 
was very generally disused : but it was a good 
practice; and an evil of the same kind as that which 
is observed where it b the custom for tradesmen to 
take out-of-door apprentices, has arisen fiom its 
disuse. It Is said, that the men themselves t ' like 
' the independence* of the present practice, and that. 
rather than live in the house, as before, they are 
satisfied with poorer fare, and fewer comforts. 
Now, both effects are bad. It is no advantage for 
any one to possess tliat sort of independence which 
consists in not being subject to the niles of a decent 
family. A nd how great a national evil it is, when 
labourers accustom themselves to dispense with the 
comforts belonging to their stations, and the decen- 
cies which can hardly exist apart from them, may; 
at this time, be seen dreadfully exemplified in 
Ireland. The in-door servant was under just that 
degree .of restraint which was salutary for hun ; he 
was less likely to marry prematurely, because it 
would worsen his condition; and he was more 
likely to save his vrages, that he might make some 
revision for marrying at a proper time. Certain it 
28 that the disuse of in-door husbandry servants Bas 
greatly increased the number of reckless marriageiL 

• AfrMaltmralIU9ort,^n. t UM. 
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. Tbo &iTiien>aie cenatmbla for having dealt 
hudl; with the Inbouien in the tiine of thdr 
prosperity. They oonftssed'al that time * that the 
wagea of labour were inadcqtiate ; but thejr were 
■irud to raise them, because, if peace should come, 
every thing would &11 in price ; and therefore they 
thought it a point of foresight to eke out inniflicieiit 
pay t^ giving parochial relief, .thus paying ibpoor- 
ntes what ought to have been paid in wages, 
^liia was seeing a hltle way before them, but not 
ftr. They did not perceive when they argued and 
acted thus (for upon this system they acted) what 
must be the consc<inence of making the poor look, 
as for a customary resource at all times, to tliot fond 
which tbey had been accustomed (like their fathers 
and fore&tbeia) to look to only for relief in old age, 
or under visitations of infinnity and sickness. 
They did not consder that wretchedness produces 
tecklessncsB, and that the more the poor were 
d^iaded, the faster they wouM multiply. Peace 
came, and with it the evil which they had foreseen, 
in its whole magnitude ; but of which no foresight 
was evinced by the govemmenL Rents, which had 
been strained to the utmost pant of exaction, were 
(hen of necessity lowered. Produce of all kinds 
was so reduced in price, by free importation from 
the opposite coast, that an abunt^nt harvest (a 
blessintr for which there is a prayer of thank ngiving 
appointed by our ancestors) was regarded as a 
public calamity, and enumerated among the causes 
of general distress ! Lands were thrown out of 
cultiratioD, and hands out of employ : the mana- 
&cture>a found the home markets at a stand, 
bacuM the price of gram did not KmuutialJa'QM 
•A.1XW1 ■irlbw«a8fT40M^UllW«a&aT«Mt«M.V>^ 
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cost of cultivotioQ ; and we were made to fed, that 
for a nation in a most complicated and hig-hly-ciri- 
Used state, i:heap biead may be the dearest of aQ 
thin^. The home trade has ilvntjs flourished 
when agriatlturaJ produce has been at a &ir and 
liberal price. This is no new ^Bttrvtry ; it is a 
truth of old experience. m tiwlesmen 

' of middling class,' sayf rtilui^ nearly 

an hundred years ago,; lat theix ale 

' accounts were too nea d with these 

' sort of Initlis ; nay, ii r^axa, I hara 

' heard them say, tiiey wui,„ rice of gnja 

' high. The frozen, benumbing leuiperature o^the 
' winter does not damp the growth of regetabla 
' more than ihe poverty of farmers doth the interest 
' and spirits of Llie tradesman.' 

The low rote of wages, kept low by injustice 
in the time of agricultural prosperity, and reduced 
by necessity in the season of general pressure, had 
the evileflect of driinngfrom rural labour those who 

aid have been tlie best and trustiest labourers. 



Xofalhei.ftlio couldtinda 
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iray of life for an active lad, would direct him ii,— 

hopeless a course ; no lad, who had any desire of 
heiiering' his condition, or even of keeping himself 
by liis own honest industry from pauperism, would 
follow it Labourers being paid, not with regard to 
thoir skill or ignorance, but in proportion to tha 
nuuibtr of ilicir families, by tlie ruinous plan ^f 
perverting the poor-rales from their proper appUai- 
tion, there was ' no stimulus,' says a country over- 
seer, ' for the industrious — no inducement to leam 
' the useful arts of agriculture. The consetjudki,* 
he proceeds to say, ' ia such as may natuiaUj b« 
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f expected. While the number wanting employment 
^ IS annually increasing, the number of real agricul- 
^ tursl labourers is very much decreasing ; a very 

* great proportion of/ those wanting employment 

* being unable to perform any kind o( labour that 

* requires the least skill ; they can neither plough, nor 

* sow, nor hedge, nor thrash, nor perform other skilful 
' operations ; mere manual labour is all that is to be 

* expected of them, and of this they are generally 
^ extremely sparing. Tlie system of thrashing by 

* machinery, now generally adopted by farmers, 

* was originally resorted to, and still continues to be 
^ practised as a matter of necessity : the mode of 
' thrashing by hand is generally deemed the most 
^ eoonomioJ ; thrashers, however, are rarely to be 

* found, and fow of those are to be trusted. Good 
' ploughmen are likewise much more rare than 

* formerly. The number of skilful and honest 
' labourers must continue to decrease while all re- 

* oeive, indiscriminately, the same rate of wages/* 

If any nation could find safety in the multitude of 
its counsellors, England would have been extricated 
firom its difficulties ten years ago, when advice to the 
legislature came pouring in from all quarters. The 
silliest and the soundest heads were busied alike for 
the public weal — the former in recommending some 
desperate prescription, which, like a quack's nostrum, 
was to efiect a certain and immediate cure; the 
latter in requiring how the existing evil might be 
mitigated, and its increase at least, if not its recur- 
rence, prevented. One hero, who regarded the 
national debt as the millstone about the neck of the 
sinking nation, was for cutting the string and letting 
<he national creditors escape as they could> KxdoMcdft^ 

• Pmr Uw9 Xm^uA** Rila« mi, t%W 
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who called liimself the Hermit of Marltnr. propoaed 

thai ihe question of paHmnent&iy icjbnn should be 
put lo the vote throughout the uiuIkI luagdoca ; 
that tor this purpose three huadted pereoiu sbauld 
be fonimissioned by a meeting at tbe Crotrn aad 
Anchor Tavern, i jrettt Britain cod 

Irdand, dividing u, aj disUicts; that 

each cODimissioQer >n&lly visit every 

indi\'iitu3l within hn ke his vole, and 

obtain from him ' u.j m or exposure of 

' his sciilimcnis which h choose lo place on 

' record ;' and that, if tue iiiujurity, a» the said 
Hermit waA fully persuaded they would, should be 
in fiivour of the said refbnn, the Crown and Anchor 
meeting was then to require and exact from the 
House of Commons iis due submission to the 
national will. Towards ttie expense of the com- 
mission, the Hermit o9ered one hundred pounds, 
being the tilhc of his income! Another of the 
Public Council, who came forward with advice upon 
this emergency for the good of bis country, delivered 
an opinion, that the payment of tithes, aud the law 
of primogeniture, were the two great causes of 
poverty ; and it followed in strict reasoning, tbsa. 
the causes being taken away, the effect would cease. 
Kevertheless, he proposed, as auxiliary measures, 
(among other suggestions almost equally judicious,) 
a lax upon waste lands, for the purpose of renderiog 
them productive ; and a tax, also, for the benefit of 
agriculture, upon — what, for a ducat ? — upon rooks* 
nests, — ' a considerable tax upon rooks' nesls, to be 
' paid by the owner or occupier of the lands on 
' which they were built!' Had this part of h» 
advice been adopted, the appropriate reward for tbe 

VOL. II. k 
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ingenious author of such a tat, would have been 10' 
haye appointed him collector and inspector, with 
authority to levy a distress, in defiuilt of payment* 
npon the eggs and young biids. Another speculator 
(one whose intentions and acquirements were evi-« 
dently such as entitled him, even in his aberrations, 
to respect,) discovered, that the law of gravitation i^ 
' the only law of strict equity which can regulateand 

* support the order of society in the payment of 

* taxes, without either shackling the industry of the 

* people, or exciting any feelings towards each other 
' than those which spring from Justice and truth.^ 
This law, ' which retains in order and harmony the 

* great bodies of the universe, by the fiat of the 

* Almighty/ was now,* by this discovery, applied to 
regultiU) utui mip|Mirt the* (trncml order of society, in 
conformity with the system of the unlverBe: he 
demonstnited, mathematically and algebraically, its 
fitness and application, and supported his diagrams 
and demonstrations by scripture ! 

But while so many/heads, some of which were 
empty and others too full, were bringing forth their 
lucubrations for the public weal, saner minds were 
busied with the same intent, and the leg^lature 
entered into a serious investigation of the existing 
eviL When Mr. Whitbread, in the year 1796, 
brought forward a motion for fixing the minimum 
of wages, Mr. Pitt* said, it was desirable that an 
annual report concerning the poor ' should be made 
* to parliament, and thaC parliament should impose 
' upon itself the duty of tracing the effect of its 
'^system finom year to year, till it should be flilly 
'matured; that there should be a standing order iH 
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' the bouse for this purpose ; and, in & word, that 
'there should be an nimiial budget opened, ooa- 
' taioin^ the details of the wboLe ajstem of poor 
' laws, by which the l^islature wouJd shew that 
*^they had a constant and a iratchtui tjn vfoa 
' the interests of the d moet "Te'"?*iil 

* part of the comm xilj ia it to ba 

wished that theM be lougfata tad no- 

ceeded &nhcr than a iiat Mr. Pin 1^ 

carried them at oooe 1- Hw "TfWitHm 

proposal of Guch a su rder wooU hata 

added in a considerable dcgntc h. us then populadlM 
and to hia pennanent reputation. The data wiikh 
such a budget would have furnished were in a great 
measure suppliud when the committee upon the 
porir-lnw"! vtnt niiiMiinlnl, by Ihp rrliinin of the 
population and ol' the poor, — returns without which, 
' or any tiling of the kind, es5«Diial as they are to the 
purposes of sound policy, the Eng'lish government 
had gone on till the commencement of the prc^nt 
century ;. .so littic leisure for objects of great and 
permanent utility had been Icil it by the all-absorbing 
considerations of war and finance, ondtlic perpetual 
strife of party ! The subject, when forced at last 
upon the le^'tlature by a cry of universal distress, 
was thoroughly examined in all its bearings ; :u)d 
the result might be referred to as an example of the 
sobriety and sagacity with which momentous ques- 
tions are treated by British statesmen, when their 
sole object is to come to the most equitable con- 
clusion upon the surest grounds. Accordingly ail 
intention of sudden or extensive alteiatioos vjas 
disclaimed, all hasty and harsh measures rejected. 
Mr. Pitt's opinion was remembered, when hs 
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deducd agiinBt any attempt at establuhin^ by 
autbimty what mig^t be better accomplnbed by the 
unassisted operation of principles. Remedies were 
■{>plied to such admitted evils as could be removed 
without the hazard of iDtrodudogothera and greats: 
in their stead. The principle of the poor-laws waa 
recognised in its fiUl extent ; those laws which, as 
Mr. Whitbread wdl said, embodied in our statute- 
book the great Christian mouin, of doing unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you ; 
those laws which were ' projected and carried into 

* etecution under some of the wisest statesmen that 

* ever presided in the councilB of any country ; and 
' which were not the sudden production of one par- 
' ticolar time, but which had occupied the attention of 
' the legislature during the whole of Elizabetli's long 
' and prosperous leign.*' A recurrence to the spirit 
and letter of those laws, in distinguishing between . 
the industrious pauper and the idle, was strongly 
recommended, and enactments were passed for bet> 
ter enabling the parochial authorities to make the . 
aeoessaiy distinction. A reasonable eipectation was 
held out, that an improvement in the condition and 
moral chancter of tite labourere (each improving the 
other) would be eflected by national education and 
by savings' banks, which were then both in progress ; 
and in this opinion the country rested, well satisfied 
with the diligence and discretion which had been 
exercised in tix inquiry. Great exertions had been 
made mtantime tbrou^out the kingdom for allevi- 
ating the immediate digress, especially by employing 
bands, that must otherwise have been idle, in im- 
proving the public roads ; the paroxysm of the dia- 

• lb. Wk*na*> SfMA M Ot F«*t Lm, **■ VksUVU 
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case passed over ; mid the nation seem«d to ied 
something like hope, if Dot confidence, that tbe 
remedial measure which had been adopted would 
soon reduce the e\i\ within its ordinai; bounds, 
and eventually raise the character aod tbentij' 
belter the condition 

- How £ir these li t been realised if 

things had held on ty coune danstg 

the last (en years, v i permitled to see, 

the steam-engine ha onseijuencts, ti- 

fected the peasantry i» le tnaou£ictureR. 

but with more direct nno unequitfoca] injury. Il 
has produced an immigration of Irish laboumsi 
. i(ho are brought over by the steam-packets at m 
cheap a roie jwr head as Irish pigs ; and who, as 
soon as they are landed, spread themselves ow il" 
country in all directions, ready to undertake ^^T 
kind of work for any wages that may be p''^ 
-them ; and if they can get no wages, williiij ^ 
labour for merely their day's food. The et»^°' 
packet, ill (he apt language of Sir Henrv' Parf** % 
may be called a Hoatiug-b ridge, for the iranspor' . „ 
such persons. And the immigiMtion wcs aoi ^'^^ 
infinitely increased, in consequence of the hd'*.^. 
which is thus alForded, but other and fearful ^f j^- 
cumstanccs have made it of a character totally '-'^^^c 
ferent from that of any former time. The men ^ ^ 
formeriy came over, came over in harvest tiiDe;^__-j;j, 
season in which all hands are in employ, insoniu^^^^^ 
that when there existed severe statutes against rov* "^^-r- 
labourers, certain exceptions were made on llus ^^^<i 
count When thai season was over, they retut**^^^^ 



to their own countrj-, the wages which they *\^ 
Received enabling them to discha^ the extortio ' 
rent ecrewed &oia v\teia. T^ ^oor fellows c 
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in hoM and retained in gladness, having worked 
cheernilly as well as willingly; and though, perhapo, 
there might be a few more breaches of the peace 
during £eir stay, than occur at other times, the 
weeks of their tarriance in England were, probably, 
to them the most peaceable, as well as the most 
profitable, of the whole year. This periodical pas- 
sage and repaasage, while it continued within 
IxHuids, was highly beneficial to the one people, 
and, on the whole, not injurious to the other. It 
happened, however,some ninety yeeak ago, that the 
Irah came in greater numbers than usiuir-looking 
<iipon England as a land in which work and wages 
were always to be obtained ; and they let themselves 
to any kind of employment, at a lower * rate than 
would either satisfy or suffice the English labourer. 
This was regarded by our poor as an invasion of 
their patrimony ; it was, therefore, laid hold of as a 
cause for popular complaint by the disaffected, who, 
in the hope of overthrowing the minister, and sub- 
verting the Protestant succession, were at that time, 
upon occasion of the Gin Act, endeavouring to excite 
fiots in London ; 4ind in the disturbances which 
broke out, but were easily suppressed by a vigilant 
govermnent, a cry was raised, of ' Down with the 
Irish r This manifestation of popular temper, 
although, happily, no outrage ensued, appears to 
have c^ked the influx of Irish labourers ; nor, till 
of late years, did any other evil arise from the num* 
her of tliose who came over here with an intention 
of tarrying, except some increase in the criminal 
fcalendar, and in county charges for the removal of 

• Tk« MMtor teUdtn wIm wart Una •Bftctd U •f«c^'nt%V«v«K\Vi^ 
ii Iftair ««Hi4 aliittli Mft tasA teU «bi4aK^ 
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the casual poor. But just as the steam-puketi 
csaw into full use, and, as it were, bridged lfa« 
Channel for thdr passage, ciicumstiuiices, whicti led 
to the present irruption, rather than inunigrmticM^ 
were be£^nning to c~™'- •- trelaiid. 

He who desires t( mself a just opinioa 

ofthestaieof Irel&nc ruse the Digcstof the 

Evidence upon thai momentous subject 

by Dr. Phdan and mer O'SaUivaa — » 

voric of such great u so esedfently per> 

fbnned, that even two ]^ '(bur big^b cbancia 

and distinguished abilities majr be deemed to hkre 
worthily employed ihemsd^'es in ciecutjng it. 
There it may be seen, from the concurrent testimony 
of pereons, otherwise sufficiently contrarious in op> 
nion, what has been the effect of granting; the elective 
iranchise to Roman Catholic freeholders of forty 
shillings a year. Were a statesman of Machinvellfs 
powers (hue under the infiuence of better and wiser 
principles than can be hoped for in an Italian of the 
fiAecnth century) to compose a treatise upon mis- 
government, he might draw examples for the theme, 
in all its parts, from the history of Ireland. Bui 
even in that history, which so abundantly exemplifies 
every possible political error of omission and of 
commission, a measure of grosser :ind more egre- 
gious mispolicy than this is not to be found. Tha 
want of 8 respectable yeomanry is one main cause 
(among secondary causes) of the e\-ils under which 
that country sulTers ; this measure has led the IrisJl 
gentry, instead of encouraging the growth of sidi 
a yeomanry, ' to parcel out their land among a owA 
' of wretched cottere,' for the sake of poUtical ii^'^ 
«ce. ' The security of the Protestants in IreUn*^ 
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nys Mr. Blake (himself a Romanist), ' is in the 

* strength of property against number ; what you 

* have done is to grant to the Roman Catholics a 

* privilege, in whidi number telb against property/ 
The immediate effect of the measure was, to give a 
great increase of power to the Irish aristocracy, than 
whom no men could possibly deserve it less ; the 
second, and not less certain consequence, wad, to 
transfer that power to the priests, the only men who 
could possibly make a worse iise of it 'I have 
' seen such freehoUers,' says Archdeacon Trench, 
' going into the county town jn troops, at the time 
^ of an election, with a little/man mounted upon a 

* wretched mule, and with a/thonged whip, as if in 

* tlie act of driving them.. 4 do not say,' added he, 

* that I saw the man strike the poor people.* But 
this was the aristocratic dnver ; the priest carries 
the whip for use ! i 

For a time the Irish gentry vied with each other 
in raising crops of these mushroom voters. The 
peasantry could not increase and multiply &ster tlian 
suited the present views of their shortrsighted land- 
lords, and the ultimate ones of their far-sighted 
priests. The landlords had sown the dragon's teeth 
&r the sake of a crop of heads, to be counted at 
elections. They had not taken into their considera- 
tion, that legs and arms, also, would be produced ; 
legs, which would march wherever the priest, or 
Captain Rock, might please to give the word of 
command; and arms, whkh, if employment were 
not devised for them, would find work for them- 
fldvci. Becoming suddenly, as it appears, sensible 
of thisy they beomne as desirous tp reduicit ^Sokft 
i&ttii^>er of these tenantSi as they cvei if«c^ ^ \bm» 
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creasing them. If their own interest* for the wdfiu^ 
of the miserable tenants themselves, should render 
ths policy neoessary, it must be carried into eflfeok 
considerately, wisely, and humanely, with due pre- 
paration. A system that looks ovly to ejectment 
from Ireland, and deportation to England, wiD 
produce a state of things in both countries of which 
it is more easy to see the consequences than the end. 
When the population of. Ireland was estimated 
at one million and a half, the wretched condition of 
the peasantry was such, that S wifl wrote his Modest 
Proposal, treating it with a revolting irony, for 
which the wisdom of his views, the goodness of hb 
intention, and the bitterness of his heart, can scarcely 
obtain forgiveness. The wretchedness he describes, 
as produced by the * oppression of landlords, the 

* impossibility of paying rent without money or 

* trade, the want of common sustenance, with neither 

* house nor clothes to cover them from the incle- 

* mencies of the weather, and the most inevitable 

* prospect of entailing the like, or greater miseries, 

* upon their breed for ever ; the state of things being 

* such, as existed only in this one individual king* 

* dom of Ireland, and in no other that ever was, is, 
' or, I think, (says he,) ever can be upon eaith.' 
The population is now computed at seven millions, 
of which one is believed ' to obtain a livelihood by 

* mendicancy and plunder !'* and the great body is 
in a state of extreme misery, destitute of what in 
England would be considered the necessaries of life. 
Mt is a subject,' says Mr. Blackbume, ' on winch 

* an Englishman can scarcely be said to have the 

* materials even for belief As long as ther^was 
room to burrow and breed, the increase of miseiy in 

• Digest «(1£^VUM^'n^.\n>\^ 
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enrj miooeeding generation mmly kept pace with 
the increase of numben ; but the aggravation has 
been tremendous from the time when the land 
began to be crowded, and the landholders in con- 
sequence began to think it expedient to thin their 
estates, not in individual instances I|^re and there, 
but sy^matically throughout the country. Every 
poprietor at this time conceives that itiB his-dear 
uiterest to rid his estates/of what he considers a 
superabundant popuIationL and keep them free from 
it; insomecases, this, it may be feared, is the only 
ieding they have upon the jmbject ' The expulsion 

* of this superabundant pcfpulation is now generally 

* considered the primary? step, preparatory to all 




-* ditches, no walls, no ijnprovements of any de- 

* scription, can possibly he carried on, as I found 
^ by experience, while tHat population is permitted 

* to continue on the property.' The custom of such 

-m tenantry is to throw ihe ground into a sort of 

<^ommonage, and when 'this gentleman attempted 

^o improve his estates, by pleating, ditcliing, and 

fencing, without ejecting them, the planting he had 

'Mo renew three times, the ditches were broken down, 

^and all that he did was destroyed Above eleven 

.hundred persons were ejected firom that estate, 

"^ritbout resistance on their part, because, having 

^Mitled there during the proprietor's minority, and 

^>y the permission, or rather negligence, of careless 

^agents, the poor men themselves acquiesced in the 

^ 'loe of the proceeding ; and as the proprietor 

al the same time engaged in fgAcnsiN^ "vi^is^k 




for embanking Ikr.dh Irom the sea, he was enabled to 
employ agreat ci^r.y of Ihem at eight pence & day. 
' But many,' he '..-y^, ' having do means ofearmag 
' an honest liveLhood, resorted, from necessity, to 
' thieving and vagabond habilf " ?port-' Such 
aji experiment could not, he u" iC have be«D 
made with eqoid safety in either 1 
or Limerick. In that latter cot 
system is universally* acted u 
cases it has been necessary to i 
and in others, murder and anoL 
have ensued 

' Ib it not a matter of extreme danger,* ms asked 
by the committeeti 'for any tenant, in the present 
' state of the couiilry, to take possession of land from 
' wliich others have been dispossessed ?' ' The 
' greatest possible danger,' was the answer ; ' I 
' think his life would be immediately sacrificed." 
' Is tliere not a combination existing' aiiioiig the 
' population of the country, to co-operate in vin- 
' dictive measures aijaiiisl any tenants taking 
' possession of lands, lironi which the former tenants 
' have been turned out 7 ' U has been so as long 
' aa I remember,' was the reply ; and that it had 
been so from time immemorial, might have been 
adilcd, with equal IrutJi. But at no former lime 
has the system been acted upon ; at no former time * 
have ■ the proprietors proceeded upon a detenni- 
notJon of thinning their tenantry, and throwing 
down their ixusenble tiovels as soon as the leases 
fell in. There has been no former misery resem- 
bling it in kind or in degree. ' A poor | miu^ thus 

■ Fini IUi»rt. p. 3J9. i Third R>[icrt. p. ISI. 

I FiDlIUiHit, p.a{& - 
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dismissed, with his ftmily, from his dwelling and 
land, with, perhaps, one or two cows, a few sheep, 
or a horse, the whole of which may not, at 
existing prices, be worth five pounds, seeks, in the 
first instance, to procure a lot of land from some 
middle-man who has cleared the land of the 
pauper tenants whom he had previously ruined, 
and who is induced to take him as tenant, because 
he possesses a cow, a horse, or some sheqp. ' The 
rent is such as the middle-man chooses to impose, 
the tenant being willing to promise anything rather 
than go into a town, where he knows he cannot 
find employment ; and hoping to get subsistence 
for a year or two on his new holding. But at the 
end <^a year, all that he has is seized for his new 
master, and he is ultimately compelled to seek an 
asylum in some hovel or town, trusting for his 
support to the precarious chance of daily labour. 
This, it should be observed, is a fiivourable case— 
this is a yearns respite from utter destitution. . Let 
us take the instance of a certain &rm, that had 
forty &milie8 residing on it, thinned in this manner. 
The farm might be five hundred acres, including 
a great deal of bad land. The forty families 
consisted of two hundred individuals. When the 
lease fell in, in pursuance of the general system 
adopted among the landlords, twenty-eight, or 
thirty of those &milies were dispossessed ; they were 
allowed to take with them the old roofe of the 
cabins, that is, the rotten timber and rotten straw, 
and with these they contrived to erect sheds upon 
the highway. The men could get no employment, 
and the women and children Imd no resource b>a&. 
to go begging; and it was a moii affiec&i% v^^oX^ 
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to behold them upon the highway, not knowing^ 
where to go *. Well, then, might Mr. Tighe mj 
before the committee, that it would be the finindea 
duty of the legislature to interfere, and check this 
system of thinning the population until some means 
were devised for saving the unfortunate people iiom 
the effects of it, as now pursued ; that the peace 
of the country or the security of property is utterly 
incompatible with the existing state of the popu- 
lation ; that it is impossible for those who have 
anything in that country to be safe from plunder*, 
or scenes worse than plunder, if something is not 
done, either by remoined of the redundant popula- 
tion to places where they can honestly subsi^ or 
some means of furnishing employment in Ireland 
provided ; that every day the labourers of Ireland, 
male and female, are flocking to England, ia 
search of employment ; that all who can find their 
way will come here; that this, or a system of 
pillage in Ireland, or extinction by fiunine and 
disease, must be the consequence ; and that, from 
one or other of these consequences there is no 
escaping, unless the people are sent to the colonies^ 
or employment found for them at home.' 
This latter measure (though as a subsidiary ineans> 
of great importance, and never to be neglected) could, 
in the present crisis of the evil, produce only tem-» 
porary relief, and that but in a dight degree. Eveo 
the former, though certain and permanent in its. 
effect, must be gradual. Meantime, till one or other, 
or both, be put in execution, the debarkation of 
these wretched outcasts upon the British shores will 
be continued. It is worthy of remembrance, that 

• Tint lUpert, Pi 314. 
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Irdmndtuflbredatone timeftoma nulsanoeofthe 
•ame kind, oocasioDed by the magistrates and 
parish-oflBottB on the western ooasto of England, 
who, * fi>r a good while, followed the trade of 

* exporting thither their superaumerary beggars, in 

* order (saysSwift) to advancethe English Protestant 

* interest among us, and these they are so kind as to 
' send over gratis, and duty free. I have had the 

* honour (he says) more than onoe to attend. large 
' caigoes of them from Chester to Dublin, and I was 

* then so ignorant as to give my opinion that our 

* city should receive them into Bridewell, and, after 

* a month's residence, having'been well wbipt twice 

* a day, fed with bread and^ater, and put to hard 

* labour, they should l)e returned honestly back as 

* cheap as they came.' ' The proposed remedy would 
have &l]en upon the wrong parties; for however 
richly these vagabonds might have deserved such 
&re with such accompaniments, they were not the 
delinquents in this case : but Sv^ would not 
seriously have advised it ; he was one of those men 
who speak severely and act compassionately, cased 
in as hard a husk as the cocoaruut, but with the 
milk of human kindness in the kernel. The 
nuisance which he describes proceeded from an 
abuse of power on the part of certain local autho- 
rities, for which they might have been punished by 
damages, and which, no doubt, was efiectually 
checked as soon as it was complained of. The pre- 
eent immigration of paupers into Great Britain is 
of infinitely greater magnitude and moment That 
was a local nuisance ; this is a pubUc evil, .the evil 
cffxt of an evil cause, .and, in its turn, the cause 
of other eftcts as eviL Its immediala XeoAeac) *^ 



to reduce the wages of labom; widcfa on sbieoihr 
injuriously low, ond therdij to deboie the Eoslish 
and Scotch bbooien to the cooditioa of the Irish,. • 
that is, to the lowat condition in whidi mnimml lift 
can be suppoxted. Born and bred in wrrtrhfdncM^ 
the Irish aie contented to live without thoM deoeol 
Comforts, the want of iriuch would shame a 
Scocrhman or an Englishman. Not leas direct is 
the tendency of this deportation to worsen the monl 
habits of our own people^ a miBchiff which Is 
complained of by the Scotch witnesses; and for ito 
effects upon the public peace, we need not go to 
ScoUand tor evidence. There is another thing to 
be home in miud. It was part of the operations 
designed by the Irish conspirators, in 1798, to send 
over as ^rreai a number of United Irishmen into this 
oountn* as could be done without exciting suspicion ; 
and to have a chosen and sworn body of them in 
London, ready to co-operate in an iosorrectioa 
which they relied upon their English associates for 
raising, and in which these Irish were to take upon 
them<«lves the most desperate part of the execution, 
though they were to be kept wholly ignorant of 
what that precise service was till the time of action 
came. >Ve have seen by what causes the present 
influx is occasioned; neither &ction nor treason 
ha\'e produced it, nor the ever-restless policy of the' 
Romish priesthood. But Action and treason are 
ready to take advantage of it ; and he must- know 
little of the policy of the Romish church who can 
suppose that it is not on the watch for every oppor> 
tunitv of increasing the number of Roman Catholics 
in Great Britain. And if there could be a dqiubi 
of the disposition with which their constaot debario^ 
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tioii Qpflii omr ocMli is nBgndnL iijr uib movcn or 
mkddef In IidMid» they haiw mnofcd it bj tbeir 
poiUieqwielics. Tte Guy Faniiteifin that countiy/ 
wlio euqr on dirir-opoBtionty not aecvetlj and by 
Ianleni4ff^ bat in bnod day, in defiance of the 
go>f€n un ent and of the bmfak--who paai and print 
ttdr mohitioni ibr intimidating tlks mcmben of 
the kxidatmc^ and who pablish, wilh perfect immi* 
lakft naimngoa wliidi would be deerned treaionahte 
by any other gofmmnent under hcafcn, and would 
not bme caoapcd puniriunent from a British go» 
imnmentin any other a|fo ; these men have boasted 

of the number of tlicircuuiitn'nicu lu EiikIuikI, uiid 
reminded us that they ore able, upon occasion, to 
make a glorious bonfire of London ! 

This consideration belongs to another subject 
How to prevent the immigration of an ejected and 
destitute population into a country already burdened 
with tlie great and increasing numbers of its own 
poor, b a pressing question which may be calmly 
considered. * It thwarts no common or private 
' interest among us,' and, tliereibre, if any question 
may be examiuMl dispassionately in tliis distempered 
nation, this may be so discussed. All parties may 
oome to it with fiiir minds, and tl)o sincere desire 
of adopting the best remedial measures, as tlicy 
would for stopping the plsgue, if the anti-contagion 
phBosophers niad succeeded in obtaining a bill for 
tts five importation. When any of these unhappy 
strangers nil to obtain a livelihood, we know that 
they may be sent back to Ireland; and that, 
although the poor-laws do not extend to that part 
of the united lungdom, the old law of England, by 
i4iich every par»h is bound to maintain its owa 
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jKKir, holds M good* there «s may otber part ofaqr 
commoa law, & poitil n hicb the proprieton, periia|K, 
have not been accuslamed to coodda', bat wUd 
th«y, and especially the Urge duB ef « 

would do w^ to bee- ■ '-■* " 

|Mor creaturea back, 
are, were a mkerable 
' Feudinir back ^-agaU 
Josiah Child, ■ I havt 

' ns much ucver it w . 

' good to the kingdo oi the poor 

■ ili.iv>.r, IhmiKh it Iw u„ mtv of th«i • 

' ]>iiiiit<[iiiioiit wiilioiit vlUvi, . wnulil \k the 

ca«.' if Irclund eoiild po«ib1y aiipjiort the itwami* 

ofwiiith the lamlliolilcni nrc now ciideuvotiring to 
viil ihcmsclves ; and, in point of iact, when any of 
tho^ outcasts are rcshipped from oue port, they 
make their way back to another as spoedilv as 
po-^lble. Thoy are not only enger themselves to 
come over, but others are eager to send them ■ 
' subscriptions are raised in Ireland for the purpcee 
' oi'hiniliiifr these miserable outcasts upon our c03.«s, 
' ami feannjf that, if sent in large quantiiieat, ihey 
' mi^ht bo returned, the mode pursued wixs to send 
' iliciu over by forties*, givii>g them money to pay 
' thinr way, and siipiwrl them a few days,' Some 
means for provoniiii:; such nn exportation mij^ht bo 
(li;\i-c(l, but ncin? iliat could prcser\'e ihi* comilry 
fioin a very mi^hicvous inllux of such (leoplc 
Moieovcr, we have taken Ireland for better ibr 
worse, and must bear the worst consequence of ihe 

* So-Lfi bu untiiceUfiit ctmirlii upao tbu rebJMI, it kli PrspSMl 
tjrjiTihj Dudiuie B>,iji!», 
■( "ItLrJ SUftrt, f. it. 
VOL. II. S 
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. Union tin we hm tnade tbe beat of it, u Jt is our 
duty to do. 

Now it ia fa vain<lo hope tai^aay such Improve- 
nwnt in tho itate of Ireland u mi^ht render (it 
poaaibta to support its present numbers there «t their 
preBent rate of incnaae. This would be impoesible, 
even if the country were secure and tranquil ; but 
.it will never be Mctire while it is under the dominion 
of auch A priesthood i nor con it ever be tnnquil 
while every ipotitical incendiary 'is cdlowed to run 
amuek. So nnucb 'for Ireland. Hero in Greet 
.Britain, though we have two sister churches strong 
enough, by God's blessing, to preserve us trom thet 
worst of aU tyrannies, and though we live tinder the 
laws, tbe truth Deveitheless mustoot be dissembled,. . 
that the eame disease of pauperism exists, aud both 
in Scotlandand England is spreading, although iu 
ft less, siill in a formidable, degree. 

In Swift's days,. Ireland was '.the only Christian 

* country where people, contrary to the old maxim, 
' were the poverty and not the riches of the nation ; 
' and where the blessing of" increase and multiply" 

* was by man converted into a curse.' England 
:and Scotland are in a aimilari condition now ; the 
OTcunMtaaoes which liave brought them .to it are 
different, but tbe eifect is tbe same, differing only in 
d^ree, and mpidty approaching to that same 
■degree of the lowest degradation. Far greater 
numbers might be supported by the land even in 
Jreland, but not under the existing arrangements of 
■odety ; and those arrangements cannot undergo 
any great or sudden change without bringing on 
evUs man dreadful than that which at this time 
dlOt tot tbe prompt inteiierenoe of gorenuneotf 
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and which* by 'tuch interferanoeb may he man 
alleviated, and eventually nnmyviad. But till -thero 
be that interfevenoe, •itiB-increoiinff. and will eoo- 
tinue to incrtase. Tou cannot cncdc popohtioii. 
Miserable poverty tends only to acoderote it, ftr Jt 
is only among the middle classes that prudtntial 
restraint is finuid ; and, if it be aceursl^ aflbnned. 
that the proportion of maitiagfs in •Zlng^buid is 
smaller than in almost any other cottntry» the 
inference is fiur firom consolatory ; it woidd raOow; 
that in those classes that cQnsidention is regnided 
too much, for among the poor it is almost totally 
unknown. There are few labourers of either ses 
who live to old age unmarried,, .scarcely any, it has 
been said, of tolerable character ; and this remark 
may be confirmed by any person's observation. It 
is in vain, by any prospective enactment, such as eco- 
nomists have proposed, to war against a propensity 
which, taken in all its bearings and consequences, 
is far more frequently a means of elevating and 
purif}'ing human nature, ^blessed be God, who, 
in His wisdom and His goodness, has appointed 
that it should be so !) than of lowering and de- 
praving it. It is idle, or worse than idle, to dream 
of checking it by pulling down cottages, the want 
of which in sufficient numbers has been justly 
noticed by Sir Egerton Brydges as one of the 
most cruel characteristics of the times. * Thus to 

* deprive the poor of comfortable habitations, may 
' be a shift resorted to,' says Mr. Courtenay, * by 
' farmers and others Jn the middling classes, mc 

* preventing them firom gaining setUements ; but 
' surely it is not equally probable that the owners 

* of landed estates would have recourse to 

s2 
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' revolting and distressing; method of lig^hteniog 
• the chargt: upon their property.' 

Sucli violent means may be i>ossib!e in Ireland, 
where the pressure in frrealer than it was in the 
days of that kinj iloycd St. Fechin in 

time of famine U. a plag:ue that might 

thin Itie people! ' •"• march theirejected 

paupers to the cc itrick, on a former 

memorable clear: .» i.iie lower and less 

dangerous produt loil to Cruach-phatlraig. 

But, in England, ,; no.such scheme of whole- 

sole deportation c itp' attempted, let it be borne 
in mind, that, in proportion as you diminish a 
village ])opulBtion by such means, you increase 
the number of those who liaag loow upon society 
in towns, and prey upon it as VBgntnts or as 
criminals. 

Let it he remembered, too, that early morriag^es 
•monff the poor have, at least, the effect of keeping 
down the proportion of illegitimate births,, .which 
is estimated at one in twenty ; and that, however 
inconrenient they may be, at present, in the order 
of society, wliaterer renders them so, is so far inju- 
rious to human happiness, .. is so &r an evil, ,. is so 
Ctr iodicative of something faulty, something erro- 
neous in society ; for they are' in the order of 
nature, which may never with impunity be contra^ 
< venecL Here it is, that the poor have some com- 
pensation for the inequality of their lot. The do- 
mestic affections are not foregone by them, as they 
are of necessity by so many, and of supposed 
Jieccssity fay so many more, in the middle and 

• n* pnjw, »• in MHrri, look iOtet ; U «uAi& «S V««^Q^>^ 
« IW FtabMId^ aW At U>| ssd &• itial MOH ^M». 
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higher ranlis of life. Those feelings, the value sod 
importance of nliich can but faintly be apprehended 
while they lie undeveloped ia the depth of our 
being, are not pent up in the poor, but are called 
forth in their natui ' .the; are worth all 

that is paid for ther n they cost us most 

An English gentleiu^ evidence before the 

committee, repeated, ' ifacUon, au answer, 

ivliich he had receivea lany of the poor in 

his parish, when he haa led with them upon 

the ill consequences of ea.i marriages: be bad 
the graiitication, he said, oi bearing them taj, 
'You nre quite right; the earlier we marrj', the 
' sooner we shall have a iamily, who will be 

* tripping up our heels ; and turning us iolo a 
'poor-house, and taking our work from us!"* 
This gentleman's evidence is of great importance, 
evincing hitn to be a truly valuable, as well as ab'* 
and active, member of society ; but, in regarii"? 
such a reply with pleasure, he felt as a w*'? 
political economist, losing sight of higher con*'" 
derations. Sorry, indeed, should we be ifsuc^* . 
reply were to be taken as a. sample of Eng^*^ 
feeling,, .mortified for our national charact^'v!, 
hopeless for our country, if we could believe *,^ 
the fifth commandment were so set aside in pT^^^^ 
amongthe poor ! The answer of an Irish peas^.^^. 
if he be reasoned with in the same strain, is ir^^^Vtw 
rinblyto this lenort; 'Sure, children are m 
' greatest blessing a poor man can have : tliey ^^i 
' a help to him as they grow up ; and keep l ^^ T^i 

* from starving when he grows old !' If ^^^ ' 

■ FiHiB'poti.p. 611. 
I KhUdj-. Uiur lu Uc. OgiUtsn, p. «. 
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English labourer, who has the poor-ratea^ to rely- 
on, (and relies on them, under their present admi- 
nistration, too readily,) is nofr moved by this 
latter consideration, theformer,* nevertheless, exists, 
for him, in its full force. It has been said by a 
writer, whom this part of his subject has wanned 
into true eloquence, that in that station of society, 

* the parental afieetions exist, perhaps, in their* 

* greatest vigour; and that the attachments of 

* lower life, wherci independent of attachment, 
'there is so. little to* enjoy; hr outstrip- the divided* 

* if not exhausted, sensibility of the rich and 
** great** This is true, so fiir as it compares the 

•■ SmmmuTf Vitw of lh« Raport ud Evidenee ralatiTd to th« Poor 
Cawtk hf & W. Nkdll; York, 1818. In pnusbf th« eloqvoMo of tbii 
writcrv wokod tWfoUowiBfrpAtMfO'ia.miodj.ooQtrtttiag thomond 
Aid rvlifions odoMtioa of a eh«ritjr-ieliool,.irilb that wbich may aiid 
oagkt to Wt aad hj a Utdt iatpoetioa aad •aeoaragemrat- from thoie 
it greatly eoaeoraa* miglit oaailjr, aad gaaerally, bt imparCod at 



* I lUtoB witb fmt laanrro to tbat tytlom of moral iaitraetion, 

* vbicb bao aot ooeial affielioa for ilt basii, or tbo Cicliap oftbo boart. 

* fir ilt ally. It io aot to bo eoaccalod tbat orory tblaf may bo tought* 
'-aad yet aofbiaglcamt; tbatsystemf, pliiaacd wilb oarr, aad oxoeotod' 

* vitb attoatioB, awy cvaporato lato aaaMaaiag forms wboa tbo imagiT 

* fatioa la aot roaiod, or tbo MOMUUtyimproMod. 

« lot ■• ooppoM tbo obUdroB of tbo dbtriet tcbool^aartartd witb 

* tbat •aporabuadaal oaio, wbiob taob iaotitatioat, wboa toppoiod to 
*^bo veil ooadaetod, aro woat to exbiUf: Ttuf riao wilb tbo dava; 
*allor ■ttoadiaf to tbo callo of oloaaliaMo* prayera follow; tboa a 
•koMa: tboa broakfaott tboa work, tUlnooa liboratoo tbom for, 

* porbapo, aa boar, from tbo wallo of tboir priioa, to tbo wallo of tbeir 

* prio oaooart Dhaor foilowo, aad tboa, ia eoan^, work, looooBt. 

* aappcr, prayon i at loagtb, a(Wr a day, dreary aad dall, tbo ooa■to^ 
*;partof orory day wbtok bas pnoodod»aad of all tbat aio to foUow, 

* tbo abtUroa aia diomimod to bod. 

*Tbto tyttrm amy ooootraet a BMobiaf, bat it will aot form a bum. 

* Of wbat dooo it eoaoist ? . OfpmyorapairoUd ir\\\MaX «M %iw?o m»> 

* u ...i^ ,riib iho vwdbiltend^ af MinlkilvNK'Miekte^BiAi*^ 



itmmmtm^mmmi^mmmiat^timmitM 
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peasant with- 

^tUkifbbtnb-'ortlMr^iiaihf HM^. 

• Wkolookt vpott kU fliiOdni^ tuh mm M 

« Br it» gaj hMdmaU, Croa tteUgk alMfib 

* Ab4 kMn thca obm a 4a/* ^ 

but it fails, with relation. to the. middle«iid happier 
ranks of life,; to whom: ciitumstiuieea alloifi. and . 
who allow themselves, leisum. for the only caithly 
enjoyment thaicaUi wholly satisfy. the.heaitofniaaL.. 
There is.more oCthis.in humble. li&,^iiioie of 



* tUadiaf -doct not eooipftliaai, er Um %m*t WAt- af:«ilMfttoii|^ 

* constraint, intolorabl* to yoathfol yituUf^ nA Mfarioaa-lo tka p«-. 

' fee tion of the ba mau f raine« 
*The collage ds/. ma/ not present' to imposing a Mtaai ao 

* aniform ; no weU«trimm«d locks ; no gloss/ skin; no nnifisd 
' of hundreds of conjoined roioeo ; ao lengthened pioerasioaSiBii 
' exercise ) but if it has less to strike th»«/o« it'has-far-auua -to ( 
' the heart. A trifle in the-way of cleanliness mast sofiset tho prayir 

* is not forgot ; it ist perhaps, impwfcetl/ repeated, aad eoafoaadl/ 

* nadentood ; ■ Inrt it-is not mntterni as a Tata soaad ; ifb a& eaitihl/ 

* parent that' iHU .of a heareal/.ona; dnt/,-.loTe« oboditnot, art aot 

* words wilhoot meaning, when repeated b/ a oiothar to bar ckUA » 

* To God, thsQreat Unknown Being, .who made all thiags, aU tbaak% 

* all praise, all adoration is dne. The /oong religionist ma/ b«^ in 

* some measure, bewildered b/ all thb{ his notions asa/ ba obeeami 

* but- his feelings will be. ronsed, . aad- tha fon a da t io o , at laaa^ of tna- 
'piet/ will be laid*. 

* Of moral instmetion, the child ma/ be taaght less at homt tkaa at 

* school; but he will be taught better; that is, whatavar kaia iaafkt 

* he will feali he will not haTo abstract propositioas otdat/ eoldlj^ 

* presented, to his mind, bat precept aad praotiea will ba eo^joiaad 

* what he is told it is right to do. will be bistaatl/ doaa. SomaCiiacag 

* the operatlTO principle on the child's mind will be lore^ sometimes fiMur, 

* sometimes habitoal sease of obedience, and it is alwa/s somalki^g that 
' will Impress, alwa/s something that will ba ramembcred* 

* Let it not be imagined that I am willing' to dapreciata tha baaaflfi 

* of ordiaar/ jarenile edu6atioo; I estimate tham, I tmst, at tketr fall 
' Yalae, aad oal/ sa/, to the thaor/ of the lohooi— add tka praatipal 

* infloenee of dosMstie feeliog.*<*-p. 67— 3>« 
.*X«adoi^ 
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this virtue, and of the happiness which is it9 sure 
reward, than they who look only upon the surface 
of things are apt to imagine. Rewards were pro- 
posed in the better days of agriculture, by. the 
Bedfordshire Agricultural Society, for such men as 
should have brought up the largest families upon 
the wages iA labour, without pi^^hial relief. Mr.' 
Whitbread assented to the proposal, without ex- 
pecting that it would bring forth any claimants. 
At the first distribution, he w|u surprised to find 

* swarms of candidates for the inspection of their 

* certificates ; those certificates having been re- 

* quired, in a way to precmde the possibility of 

* fraud ;' and he was not less affected by the 
emotion manifested, evenlto tears, by those to 
whom the rewards were adjudged. He could not, 
he says, lielp exclaiming toihe farmers about him : 

* Do you see this sight ? (jould you have believed 

* the existence of these men, if they had not been 

* produced before your eyes ? Let it be a lesson to 

* us ! The idle, the profligate, and the clamorous, 

* are constantly obtruding themselves upon our 

* notice. They defraud, irritate, and fatigue us, 

* and wo are apt to judge and condemn all their 

* brethren in consequence of this misconduct 

* Virtue is patient, silent, and unobser>'ed.' The 
alehouse and the poor-house, smuggling and 
poaching, and the poison of the liberal press, which 
is carried everywhere, are doing all that can be 
done to sap and destroy this virtue and tliis hap- 
piness ; the more needful is it, that every endeavour 
should be made for preserving and promoting 
that on which the public weal depends. 

Extreme poverty also saps and destxo^ ^\ vol^ 



to that degree of poverty the condition of the Isp 
bourer Is tending, «nd mmt be brouglit, oilier 
channels are opened for a constant and regulated: 
stream of emigration. For population most and 
will goon increasing. NolawsnorrcgalatioDacaa- 
prevent this. As Lord Haversham said once, in 
parliament* upon a difierent subject, * A man voifgbSL 

* as well endeavour to stop the tide at GraYcaend • 

* with his thumb.' We may smile and wonder at 
the cheek positive, or, raiher, superlativie, whidi 
was gravely proposed last -year, in Germmny, Uj 
the counsellor of government, Weinhold, whom 
Mr. Malthus has ^ghtened out of his wits : and 
we may shudder at the application of Mr. Malthus*a 
doctrines, made by certain wretches of the radical- 
school, for whose writings, the pillory and a pelting • 
shower of popular indignation would have been 
the deserved and proper punishment, if there were 
not some offences of such a nature, that it is better 
they should go unpunished in this world, than be 
brought into light and notice. The poor will con- 
tinue to increase and multiply, notwithstanding 
the schemes of madmen and the devices of men 
who are the opprobrium of humanity. The dimi- 
nution in the rate of mortality, which, by whatever 
causes to be explained, has certainly taken place, 
and, to a great degree^ within the last half century^ 
accelerates this increase ; and nothing can be more 
preposterous than to suppose it can be checked. 
Even those moral and prudential consideratioua 
which, while the poor are miserably poor, never 
will be regarded, would little tend to lessen it, 
could they be made as prevalent and as influential 
as it is most desirable they should be. They would 
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render marriages- less early and less improvident^, 
but not less numerous, nor less prolific. The. 
better you make men, .the more you improve their ? 
moral nature ». the more surely will they, yearn 
ailer the enjoyment of domestic affection ; and it; 
is ascertained, as the result of observation^, on an., 
extensive scale, that whiethervromen marry: as soon . 
as they are marriageable, or six. or seven, years 
later, they have justwmany children in;the course * 
of a certain time, ffarriages,. therefi>ne, .vrheUi 
prudentially del6rred,lvM>uld have^ the excellent. 
efi^ among the poor, |of bettering their condition, 
but not of keeping down the|ir numbers. The poor . 
are the prolific portion Of the community. Increase- 
and multiply theyvrill and/must ; it is^ in the order: 
of nature and of Providence that they^ should; ; : 
and vroe be to the natio^«/who8e institutions should 
strive against that ordefr 1 Our duty*is. to provide. 
for this necessary increase.;, and the time is» fast, 
approaching, when this^must be regarded as one. 
of the most important pbrts of the- business- of the. 
state. Because it has/ not been so. regarded in. 
time, it is, that the increase of population,, instead; 
ol^a blessing, is to us )m evil at this crisis, —great,, 
pressing, and all but insupportable.. 

There is another point which should be im« 
pressed upon the public : that,- as this natural 
increase must be expected- to go on, so also will 
those causes continue, which are operating for thci 
inciease-of pauperism^' and, consequently, of indi- 
Tidual misery, extensive, wretchedness, and na^ 
ttonal distress. Machineiy will, be brought still- 
further into competition, with human labour. : . iuiths: 

• MiMttt or iTiiratt M rcMMlIx 8oo-«6«», \m« > Vl% 
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present state* of mechanical. iCMinoe (and; kl »> 
add, of political science* also--!)' this is ine?iteUe»|- ^^ 
mnd not lessceitain is it, that ire shallconaaqiiiMilly 
suffer at intervals, mora or less- fteqiieiit^ undac 
that disease, which^ in its hoifit, is mistaken fcr- 
a symptom of public health, and ur its oridoae^ * 
shaJ^es the body of the^nation- likd'an agua» The > 
spirit of tmde is short-sighted and mpadoiia** 
There was a- curious* example of thi»i»Guiada^ ■ 
when that province belonged to^the Frenclu The- ■ 

trade of huntings was-purmied with such eagemeasr* 
for the sake of skins, thatseveral species of animals-: 
were wholly extirpated from the country within 
the hunters* range, and the storehouses of Quebec 
were filled with peltry in such abundance, that tha - 
whole demand of France could- not take- off the 
supply. Manufacturing greediness sacriftces. »■ 
nobler species ! At this very time, when the trade-- • 
barometer is* but beginning to rise from its lowest 
point of depression^ the Manchester newspapers- 
put forth a display of our productive powers as if > 
tor exultation : they tell us^ that there are in the 
United Kingdom fifiy-eight thousand looms pro-s- 
pelled by water and steam, and that they are* 
manufacturing at a rate which, allowing six yards • 
for the yearly consumption of one person^ would'- 
supply 62,700,000 persons per annum I There 
is a popular belief that the foundations of some of' 
our most splendid and venerable edifices are laid« 
upon woolpacks : one might suppose, that tha 
gpreat fabric of British prosperity rested upon cotton ; . 
that the two purposes forwhich humanbeings are*, 
sent into this* world, are tomanuilLCture it fund to 
wear it; that the proper definition of man is jl 
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manu&cturing animal, and that the use for which 
children are created is to feed power-looms ! 

So long then as men in trade are actuated by 
selfishness, which is the spirit (^ trade,, .and as 
competition, which is the life of trade, continaes 
unrestrained, so long will a manufecturing country 
be liable to the distress that arises from having 
overstocked its markets ; and a great part of the 
ingenuity of this country, and no small part of its 
capital also, will continually be employed in bring- 
ing on this distress. But we must not suppose, 
that ingenuity of this kind is confined to Great 
Britain, or that British capital can be kept^at home 
if channels are opened for employing it advan- 
tageously abroad. Manufacturing is an evil only 
in its abuse : within certain bounds it is essential 
to the cultivation and improvement and prosperity 
of a nation; and as no nation can become either 
highly civilized or permanently powerful without 
manufectures, so we may be assured, that no great 
or rising nation will long be contented to receive 
from another country such articles of general us^ 
as it can manufacture for itself There are secrets 
in trade which depend u^ion some accidental dis- 
covery, or upon some art of manual dexterity, not 
discoverable by any research ; and these secrets 
may be kept, .till they are purchased or betrayed. 
But in the present state of the material sciences 
(would that other knowledge kept pace with 
them !} there can be no secrets in mechanics or in 
chemistry. Whatever processes may be discovered 
by our chemists, the chemists of other countries 
can detect ; whatever improvements may be made 
in our madiinery, the engineers of qAmx ^>&s&xsft^ 
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can imit&le. Write, and orate, uid legislate bs ws 
will u)M)n the priociples of free trade, there is no 
government (except our onu) which will not id 
upon the plain principle, that the plain and diirct 
advantage of II ought to be i"* 

primary conside ngs. If tWl ^^ 

wanting for the f will import li«** 

us, not our wott., «« ;re; for 'haUU'^^ 

persona can be pre' penal laws fto*^^ 

carrying their ing«n r they may thi*_^j 

it will be best re«. ,ow an admit*- ^ , i 

impossihihty. The wooiien, xutch was the ff^^^^ 
staple manufiictory of England till the cotton *<^^t 
begnn, was thus carried to the Palatinate, sb^ ^»^ 
a century and a half agx>, and to Ptirtugal a lif^ ^j 
laler : both attempts iiuled, from causes which t^^^-gj 
not necessary here to explain: but in our ''^*^.^, 
days. Englishmen have settled on the contine*"* ^ 
and in more places than one taught the people ^^i 
riial our finest cloths. There are already suilieicr^^* 
groimds for supposing that this will soon be t *■* . 
cose with the manufactory of cotton also: capi*^^ 
alone is wanting; and capital will find its 'X ^^J 
from England, wherever it can advanlageouslj *^ 
employed ; the knowledge that it is so emplo)' '^^ 
to the detriment of their own country will ^^- 
prevent men from thus employing it. Mamrt'^--' 
has a large family ; and his children, wherever •'^-^'d 
may thrive, are ready lo write over their door, *'*V-'' 
Ludlow, ' ovine solum tiobU palrict ijuia Palrif !Z-^ 
It appears, then, that in the present circumstaU^^^^ 
of Great Britain, all things are tending to ^■'^^ 
increase of pauperism, and that even seasons a 

prosperity, as we call them, which suspend it &<^ 




time, hare the sure effect of accelerating the increase 
aAcnranU. We ue not uguing wMiout certain 
data upon which to proceed, as Mr. Whitbread 
was, when he first took upfthe subject of the Poor 
JLawa, doubling whether our population bod aug>- 
meated,«ndiii^ning, on the contrary, to think that 
it had decreased ;. .we Jcnow that it hu increased, is 
increasing, and cannot be diminished ; we know 
also tile eilent of the incgease, and the rate at'wiiich 
it adraoces. We Itnow/that machinery must come 
more and more into competition with human 
labour, and that seasons of over-production, and 
then of consequence stagnation, will continue to 
succeed each other in miserable alternation ; that, 
in proportion as other nations manulacture for 
thenuelvei, wliichever; powerful, every prosperous, 
«very ambitious and intelligent and rising nation is 
endeavouring to do, hands must be thrown out of 
employment liere: that agriculture is Ikr more 
Jikely to be depressed than encouraged, even if other 
things continued in their present state ; that agri- 
cultural distress acts always to the injury of the 
manufacturer, and that when manufactures are 
^pressed, such depression, in like manner, operates 
Snjuriously upon the husbandman. Meantime, on 
immigration of Irish outcasts is going on, and 
vystematically supported, which keeps down the 
'Wages of both classes, and which, if it proceeds 
"undiecked, must surely and speedily reduce the 
i£nglish labourer to the wretched condition of the 
Irish, that is, la the very lowest condition in which 
human beings have ever existed in any country 
calling itself civilised and Christian. These causes 
alone might but too well jusUC^ a, fiu ^^ 'te 
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fbundationsvof society 'vnil gtvt way* and the lAole 
&bric be brought down, even «lf the eappera and 
miners ^erejiot continually at woik^.the hatteringn. 
ram ehakingita walls, and the diy«>sot qpieadin|^ in 
its main beams and timbers ! 

For the evils, however, of a redundant popolatioiiy 
and the pauperism which this and other ooncurrent 
causes have produced, there ia the sore lemedy of 
emigration, for which our situation, 'our maiitinie 
means, and our eitensivif colonies aflbrd ftcilftiea 
greater than-have ever been possessed liy any other 
people. Prosperity must of itsdf ere loiag have 
enforced us to use this remedy, the inconvenienoe 
of crowded numbers being an attendant ' upon 
' happy times/ as Lord Bacon says, * and an evil 

* efiect of a good cause/ So that great statesman 
said, when addressing James I. 'upon those ]^an- 
tations in Ireland which laid the (foundation for all 
the prosperity that Ireland has yetenjoyed. 

* ' An efiect of peace in fruitful Jcingdoms/ said he» 

* when the stock of people, receiving no consump- 
' tion nnr diminution by -war, doth continually 

* multiply and increase, must, in the end, be a 

* surcliarge or overflow of people, more than the 

* 'territories can well maintain ; which many times 

* insinuating a general necessity and want of means 

* into all estates, doth turn external peace into 

* internal troubles and seditions. Now what an 
' excellent diversion of this inconvenience is minis- 

* tered, by God's providence, to your majesty, in 

* this plantation of Ireland, wherein so many fiunflies 

* may receive sustentation and fortune, and the 

* discharge of them also out of England* and 

* Scotland may prevent many seeds of future pertur* 
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* batioiis : so that it is as if a man were troubled 

* for ihe avoidance of water from the places where 

* be hath built bis house, and afterwards should 

* advise with himself to cast those waters, imd to 

* turn them into floods, pools, or streams, for plea- 

* sure, provision, or use. So shall your majesty, 

* on this work, have a double commodi^, in the 

* avoidance of people here, and in making use of 

* them there.' 

But it were superfluous to adduce authorities ; 
the remedy is as obvious as the necessity for having 
recourse to it is uigent 

Abundant evidence upon every point-connected 
with this subject has been collected by the com- 
mittee, and the substance and result of their inquiries 
are very, ably condensed in their Reports. Full 
information has been laid before them respecting 
the demand for labour, and the advantages which 
are offered to emigrants in the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Can^a, in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, at Prince Edward's Island, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in New South Wales, and in Van 
Diemen*s lAiid * ; countries, some of which are 
extensive enough to afford ample room for all our 
swarms, and for their own increase, for an indefinite 

• It eNflit to U rtBArlMd, \mi wiik » difftmt forl'Mf , tUt tb« 
tomm\nf€ ntmim'4 Sir lUbon Wilioa eoMtnlBf tk« pliiB of tlM 
CoIomInm AfrMtttna AMoeUlioo, Md »lto Mr. Sttwart, S^anUrf 
to iW mM AMOoUtiooi (ooo of tkt JoiaC. ttock oonpooiet wki«b 
•proof op oboot tlifM jooro ogo. likt moaliroomf, or ralhtr, toad- 
otoolt: ) poblUliod o mop of tbo iotoodod Mttloaicot, ood oootkirof 
Colooibio. (ot ibo polilio npoa»o, oi it oppoort,) timrlmg tbo tpoH 
trUch hod btoo grmotod to tbo Cooipoa/, ood Ikos leot, io tomo doftci^ 
fhonoctiM of tbo oowBittto lo o tokoBt whloh ptorad olaott oi iifttol 
to iboot wiM won d oot j od bio tbo odvntort. oi tU ooUbU tn|«(t 
if S4r Oitior Mm Ongor, CmK«^ « MMt «l Y«|i&A\ 



length of lime before us. They tuve ascertuxied at 
what rale of e^cpense per h«td families nacj be coo- 
nycd to the nearest or to the remotest of then 
"Mssessionii, and tlie cost of settUn^ -ibeai ia tbt 
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same amount yearly, ^U the an»ual paytneut o 

to four pounds, after which it is no longer to be 
received in kind, but in money *. That the emi- 
p-^uts will be able to make such repayment is const- ' 
dered certain by all the witnesses who are acquaiu'^ 
with the state of llie countiy, and the facts necessary 
for forminfc an opinion upun the subject; that they 
will be willitig so to do ap]>ears from the applicants 
themselves, who ha\'e declared (hat they acknow- 
ledge the justice of such an arrangement, and are 
sensible of the benefit ivlUch they should deri\-e 
from it, and are desirous of bein^ removed ii\->oa 
such terms. The committee recommend a pecmn'ary 
advance, in the nature of a loan, for the purpose of 
facilitating' a regulated system of emigTE^on upoa 
this principle. They rem.irk, that the English 
tv'iiiiesscs concur as to the expediency of raising a 
fund t ' upon the security of the ixjor-rates,' toward 
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the expense of removing pauperabjr emigration'; 
and they quote- the opinion of Mr. Malthus, * that 

* parishes would act prudently a» regards their* 
*- interest, in* charging their poorTa;tes for this 

* purpose, and that even » national tax would be 

* justifiable for it, if a^bare probability existed of the 

* vacuum not being^Ued up/ But when a patient 
» suffering from plethora.andin'danger of apoplexy, 
where is the medical practitioner who woidd be 
withheld from- bleeding him^ because nature may 
again in a shoit time surcharge the vessels which 
had been thus relieved? A regular at.. well as a 
regulated system of emigration is required in the 
stage of society which we have attained : it becomes 
as necessary in the* economy of a state as* pf an 
ant-hilU or a bee-hive. 

The same* readinesa to incur' present expense, 
for the puqx^se- of present relief, and in the hope of 
future security, has not been found in Scotland* 
There, the committee say, * it appears, from the 

* concurrent testimony o$ all the witnesses, that a 
^ general disinclination would be* felt' to advance 
*' any sum for facilitating emigration.' There is a 
strong disposition* among the ))eopleto> emigrate, 
and no people make more- valuable settlers than 
the Scotch ; but there is no disposition in the 
country to assist in removing them ; and pressing 
as the applications are from the suffering manu- 
&cturers in that part of the United Kingdom, the 
want of that dispositioa has prevented- the com- 
mittee from proposing any scheme for their relief^ 
otherwise than as they may be eventually relieved, 
by turning from them the tide of Irish immigration. 
Uappilyi in Ireland there is noiikua «im^d^ffif9:i^\ 
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the evil indeed U fW more pressing, and ihe cause 
of that evil permanent, nitliout any such altenutioa 
as a year of prosperous commerce aflbrds tc tlie 
manufiLcturers in the LowUnds- No doubt is ca- 
tertained that the " " ' .ropri re will c 
toward the expcnst, syslem •rbich is the only 

one by which their estates can be disbuithened offt 
destructive population. The local contributions 
are proposed by the committee to be etnployed in 
the rema\-al of the emigrant to the coast, and ia 
the cost of his passage ; the rest to be undertaken 
by government. Previous esperiaients, which have 
succeeded well, have shewn what aTrangements 
may best be followed, and at what expense ; and 
beginning, as they propose, with 4000 families 
(allowing five to each family) in the first year, in- 
creasing: the number to 6000 in the second, 9000 
ill the third year, they calculate that each succeed- 
ing emigration will be fed by the suqilus food 
produced by the preceding shial. Finally, the 
committee propose, that a board of emigration be 
formed in London, having agents in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Colonies aciiug under their di- 
rection; and they slate, in the strongest manner, 
their deep conviction, that whatever may be the 
immediate and urgent demands fromother quarters, 
it is vain to hope for any permanent and exten- 
sive advantage from any system of emigration, 
which does not primarily apply to Ireland, whose 
population, unless some other outlet be opened to 
Ihem, must shortly fill up every \-acuum created 
in England or Scotland, and reduce the labouring 
classes to an uniform stale of degradation aad 
misery. 
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Tax qcKstkNi upoo whidi Lord •GRnTille*s ad- 
ministration Teniiired'to try their strength with the 
king, and in -which thej were compelled to yield 
not only the measure in dispute, but their au- 
thority also, increased the load of unpopularity 
under which they laboured. After the manner in 
which the subject of Catholic Emancipation had 
previously been wai^red, they lost more credit now 
by the want of sagacity which was betrayed in 
thus bringing it ibrwaid, than they gained by their 
adhering to the principle, eren 'among those who 
&voured it But they who Avoured this Emanci- 
pation, as it is absurdly and fiUsely denominated 
(for the word implies a -previous state of bondage), 
were chiefly of two descriptions ; • . Diasentera, who 
consider arepeal of the Test Act as its necessary 
cons^uence ; and men whose readiness to tolerate 
.any system proceeds from their indifierenoe to alL 
A third class may <be added,, .those who, knowing^ 
the truth, and loving it sincerely and ardently, 
believe that pure religion may grant safely to all 
forms of error that perfect liberty which is M that 
it requires for lUdf \ Vrai ^^bn^ ^sKnaoak %x^ few in 
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number, and are not those whose Toioe is heard 
abroad. The majority of the people had nerer 
thought of the question, till an appeal was made to 
them ooncemlng it by a general dection ; but ther 
knew that Ftoery was a bad thing, against which 
their fiithers had borne testimony at the stake, 
which had been subdued with great difficulty, and 
which, for two centuries, had been considered as 
perilous to the state ; this they knew,, .and their 
natural conclusion was, that it could not be right 
DOW to encourage, what it had so long been our 
• object to destroy. 

The opponents of the measure were of two 
•classes: the first and loudest were a base crew, 
the hired retainers of party, and the noisy hunters 
after preferment Their cry was, ' The church is 
' in danger ;' they represented the fiiUen ministers 
as enemies to it, and their clamours were dis- 
honourably and dangerously fomented, by some 
of those who came into power upon the dismissal 
of their rivals. Others reasoned thus :. .The pro- 
posed Emancipation would be useless at all times, 
- and dangerous at present ; dangerous, because its 
'immediate effect would be. to introduce Irish priests 
into our army and navy ; men acting under orders 
firom a church which Buonaparte has ostentatiously 
restored, and which he will use in whatever man- 
ner his jkAIcj may require;, •useless'*, because it 
will not satisfy those whom it is intended to con- 
ciliate. It is not with such concessions that Po- 
pery will be contented, nor with anything short 

* TW •tatc-pri«mcn ia JnUad toM tk« Privj Covaetl tbi>, ftsd U 
luu btca rrpMtfd hj EmmttC and AI*Nttim \a ^W^THtun\% Vi» 
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of itsfuD ftad puwDOont sopKmae;. Ai«,'tba^ 
its mdTocmtM prepued to coacede thb ? and Iutb 
they fbigottm tlut ttaejr who m tbonaelva iiH 
tolmnt, have no daim to tokntiba? uid thtf 
intoleranoe hu beoi tbo onifinm unctioe of.tho 
Catholic Chnicfa, wbencm and menrcr it has 
had power to act upon ita immntahlB and ne- 
ccvarj piinciptM? 

Further H waa n^ed, the Engliah <^«**"Ji-t 
enjoy fiill Ebcity of comcience, and aa nanj io- 
dulgenrica aa an compatible with the weU-bdngf 
of the Establisbed Church. The religion of the 
counlr? is the lav of the countiy; and. to admit 
into parliament those persons whose desire and 
duty it is lo brin^ about the subversion of that re- 
ligion,, .la place them in the situation of law-givera, 
. .would be a maniftst and palpable absurdity. 
Tlie rigorous penal statutes, which their own de^ 
perale ateasures formerly rendered necessair (o 
the safety and very existence of government, haTS 
been relaxed as time and circumstances changed; 
they hare the free and public exeidse of tbdr 
religion, nnd the unrestreioed use of the press. 
More could neither reasonably be asked, nor con- 
sistently gmnled. And, indeed, indulgence wai, 
already carried loo faz ; for, though it was not pie^ 
tended that die irtcrease of Popery was now Ukd^ 
to endanger the public weal, there were ii 
of its occasioning great pri^'ate distress, 
could not have happened, if the old wise pV 
cautions were enforced. The monks and mi-' 
who took refuge here from the revolutiqna'-''^^ 
troubles in France, had been permitted, u ma^^^'* 
of them as pleased, to follow their accustomed w^^'^ 
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of liie. Common humanity lequned this ; but 
■here ttoleration should liave stopt It should not 
Jiave been.pennitted them to recruit their numbers 
by the admission of fresh members, : and thus 
«to perpetuate these communities, and re-establish 
jnonastic institutions in England ; still tless to wean 
jLWBj Protestants from the established faith, and 
finom their parents' houses, and induce them to 
lake the monastic vows. The experience of all 
.countries has^shewu that such institutions are pre- 
judicial to the state, and in every ^way ^productive 
4>f more evil than good ; and, if it be Ihoiight pro- 
per to represent them .as Bedlams, which the ma- 
miacs choose for themselves, .it :must .not be foi^ 
.gotten that religious madness is infectious^ that the 
Roman Catholic deigy dnoculate for it; and that 
they would -not communicate the ^contagion, unless 
ihese hospitals were ready to receive the patients. 

Let us not, it was said, deceive ourselves, nor 
imagine that the character of Popery is to be taken 
^m the Roman Catholic laity of England. It is 
to their priesthood we must look ; and from their 
publkations we shall find, what indeed no man who 
.nndemtands the system can have doubted, that its 
tcharacter is indelible ; that it is still the same be- 
•darkened and bedarkening superstition. Bishop 
-'Gardiner has his advocates among them ; the tricks 
•of the continental miracle-mongerB are circulated 
f here as undoubted works of divine interposition; 
.and St -Winifred works wonders, whu^h are ap- 
inroved And published by the. heads -of the Romish 
^dergy. There is a coarse, but scriptural appe]latu>n, 
whmby our fiUhers were wont to designate the 
Church of Rome. It is now the &ah&oik \a ^tv 
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present her ivs a decayed gemlciiroinan, venenUt 
for her years aod mtsfortiines, MisfoKunes niy 
indeed entitle her lo compassion, but to notfatng 
more ; nor is her former \ocation ever to "he fix* 
gotten, while a mf^of the red petticoat remaiits. 

Eut it is for the sake of IreUtod" that ibb 
cniQncipatioD is ucgedrand the state t>r'Irekii2, 
it must be admitted, ia so despciaiely bad. (bit 
Any remedy, however violent, inay justifiably be 
tried, if it affords the slightest Tcasooable prospect 
of success. Alas ! is tbia then the pcuaces, Ibe 
political Balm of Gilead -which is to remove ber 
complicated disorders,, .disorders that have ahsea 
and grown iiivetcrB.te, and rooted thetnselTes, as 
it were, in the very nature of that ninhappy cotintry 
and its iohobitants, :during; six centuries of con- 
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tinual mtsmanagemeDt ! Two hundred yean ago, 
■when the BollandiBts began that great collection 
.of bsgiognphy, which ia, perhapa, the most ez- 
tnordinarj monument in existence of credulity and 
or imposture, they protested in tlieir preface, that 
they could not vouch for the lives of the Irish saiata. 
What they admitted at that time, is equally true in 
.this;, .the Irish Roman Catholics, whether at home 
. or abroad, still exceed all others in Buperstilion. 
. Kor have tliey abated one jot of the fierceness of 
(heir intolerance, since that never-to be-fbrgotten 
massacre of the Piutestants, when-six hundred 
Franciscan friars, (it is the boast of their order!) 
. throwing olf tlieir disguise, appeared in their own 
characters, lo assist in and direct tlie execution of 
the infernal plot, which they hod instigated and 
organized in secret Providentially for Ireland, 
this disposition was manifested early in the lalc 
rebellion, and it broke at once the strength of llie 
rebellious union; for, when the Wexford insur- 
gents set fire to a bam which they had filled with 
Proteatants, the dissenters of the nortliem pro- 
vinces, who were on the point of tailing arms, 
ia^tantly perceived the &te which awaited them, if 
the government should be overthrown, and returned 
io their allegiance, happy that they hod discovered 
their error in time. The plea, therefore, that 
Avour may now be shewn to this religion, because 
its spirit is ameliorated, and its followers more en- 
lightened, does not apply to Ireland, even if it 
were applicable elsewhere. 

But concessions and conciliation,' it ia said, arc 
now become necessary to ttie safety, perhap to 
the very existence, ortheBiituhem^Ai«,tac\t^AB& 




is its viilnemblid part. We may innocenLly icll the 
enemy so ; he I novs it already, and though Snba 
may be vulncR.ble in Ireland, wounds there vi-ojld 
not be mortal. WVu>ihpr *>iiinnripa[ion is gnioiat 
or refused, the Iii fho have ptt>]iefly. 

will certainly no! r ; and they ^^w 

are colled the Wi ellotion, wbicli. l" 

our shame, is bui ) as oertainly «nU 

What care they ai urliiunent, officH 

in Etote, or, for i». d possibly &1I ^ 

their share in this of blesatigi, '^ 

privilege of giving a voier ne have invwieduw 
conquered them, but we have conferred no benrfl' 
upon tlicm lo alone for the evils of in\-ision a"'' 
of conquest ; after the lapse of six cenluries, i^'i* 
rcmenihranee of those evils is undiminished; '■* 
wouniis iheniselves are, as it were, fresh ond so^l 
and the desire of vengeance has eoniinuallj t**" 
aggravated. With the tenacious memory of '"^ 

■■In Hin^FiF>,'(in '^> laoiirmoDtiiQD.artxrnnQuii'i'" 
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Imioiis. flniflilQBHtip tfatr Inotr fasdc didr dMont* 

md the- pontMionS' Mid tlw* ponvr* of •fhiir lbti> ♦ 
fiftlic» am tht impoHibb. ol^Mbi ibr wUeh tbqr 
«e ever iciidj and cuptt'tftriM lit idbdlioiL Thb 
liope» too, b rtpwngfliMifA bj- a mora itiagiiig' 
wue^ Tha hkloiy of thaic mai^fn-.ia .tht- h^ 
: Moublca ia fiuthfidlypnaanad among them*; than 
b not a iiioia:poii>cira^ nor daqpljar-nxitodiiiatinct - 
in Uia ^*— —**■»■ tnlnal, than A^ annatita. fin* iiirt 

irangaanoa; and. tha tangeanea fiNr-mUch tfaajr aia • 
longing appeal* to tbrai witlLtha duupadar of jua^- 
tioe» because^ they, equally, with theic opponents, 
lemember the cruelties .which they sufierad, and 
fhrget the provocalion which they gave. For the 
honour of human nature, let us hope that these 
cruelties may never be left upon record^ lest the 
atrocities of the French revolution should be out- 
done, and the French terrorists cease, upon com^ 
parison, to be an object ofhatred and of horror! But 
these things are remembered among them, and will 
be remembered, till the good we do to this unhappy 
race shall outweigh and eflace the evil which we 
have done. This good is not to be obtained by 
Catholic Emancipation. There is but one remedy 
fi>r all moral, and political evil, and that remedy is 
knowledge ; is it to be- produced by upholding and 
encouraging a church, of which the main principle 
is ever to keep its subjects in ignorance? 

England,, indeed, may contemplate the sister- 
country wiUi sorrow, and painfullest shame, and 
deep humiliation, but not with fear. The time of 
danger is gone by. A French ann^« nt^ ^ 
Ijiog wykation of liberty, upcya Va \msa9»i 
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M BMB that diM 

Irak ky; in Iibgcnld. ud ! 

'"ami IMO novuvtrwise connected 
I M Aey; bimi cnooconsly a 
mmAwta, ctmiAami France lo be 
Ae fAnMer of all free and cnliglacocd principles. 
In those dajs, too, tbe my DMans whkti treiv 
ponucd to crash dmflectina. woold Imtb- cd— 
sured the succos of HodtCi if be had aoooni— 
plebed hia Wndia^ ; far ' uiym io u drirctli-wiifr 
Bwa mad,' and tbovBanda, who woold now bear 
anns in AtSeaea of tbe Britisb gorenimeiit, moldl 
(bm bvre broken out in insunectioa against the* 
unnidunble tvisanj of martial law, and a x j a l air 
little less inaolent and inbmnan tltt» that iriucfa 
hM entafled upon Aha the eonea of aB po elaiitj. 
Those days an over, and tbe present leaden of 
the disaSected pactf have manifetted their haiii 
ncss, by becoming the wi e hJwI agcnta and fla^ 
teren of Bnonapaite; dangv; therdbre, fioia 
then is at an end. An invading aimy woald nmr 
be joined bj the popolscr, not by the people; and' 
loD^ before the populace could be disciptined, or 
even tamed, to *s not to be mtschieroos to thor 
allies, any force which could be landed then would, 
be outoumbared and subdued. It is our inlomt. 
and oni duty to conciliate the Irish; it is aarn 
•H* 'but not Ct< 
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it otherwise, they who preas upon ub the necessity 
of this pdicy, by attempting to intimidate the go- 
vernment into concessions, aigue * in a manner 
which neither tends to dkpose a government to- 
conciliate, nor a people to be conciliated. 

It is not a little curious, that while part of the Ail- 
ing administration dedaied themselves hostile to 
Catholic Emancipation upon these grounds, some 
of the members of the new ministry were known to 
be friendly to Uie measure. Mr. Canning had al- 
ways avowed this opinion ; but, like Mr. Pitt, con- 
ceived it neither prudent nor constitutional to press 
the 'measure upon his Majesty, who would not be 
persuaded to understand the words of the coro- 
nation, oath in any other meaning than that jbr- 
which they had so carefully been framed. Lord 
Castlereagh too, who transacted the private bar- 
gains of the Union, was understood to have pledged 
himself to the Irish Catholics upon this subject 
On the other liand, Lord Erskine, connected as 
he had always been with the Foxites, reasoned on 
this occasion with the Crown ; and the same sen- 
timents were held by Lord Sidmouth and liis 
friends, who, though the least powerful, were the 
most popular part of the discarded administration. 
It is a melancholy task to peruse the debates in 
Parliament respecting Ireland. The overbearing 
spirit, rather than the intolerance of one party, the 
factious rather than the patriotic interference of 

* This b wkat tka Iritk »«tbor ealU * the bmImm or ma\\e$ of 

* pariiameaUry faetioaa, braadinhiog Irclaad againtt tKt niuister. not 

* Ibc tmemf. 6ke coapUiB* not lew of tho oegloet of administrarioar 
«Uaii of tbo BOtico of oppo«ilioa»: tktir falM (n«iAl)^v^ ^3Mft& Vae** 
•iawMiioi/^V^aftr^oUovaaikjponitM^^* * 




tlie other, and the utter indifiereoce toward the 
Teal grievances of that miserable couati; which 
was uuiTunnly dUplnyed by both, left tilile hope 
ofony impravemcnt in its coudttioQ. 

Upon the presentment I ' petitions trom that 

countrj, pra)-ing for a coi ion of tithes, Jlr. 

Perceval took the opportui aating, that it was 

the intention of govenime^. take this business 
into their serious considecatiu they being com- 
pletely convinced of its impon nee. He added, 
how-ever, that the bnher he .;cut into the ex- 
amination the more arduous did the tusk appear; 
and thut the undertaking of appljinj a remedy to 
the evil appeared to be beset with dilKculties almost 
insurmountable. There seemed to be no other diA 
rerencc of opinion upon this subject, than nhclhcr 
the commulatiou were easy or diHieult? Mr. 
Sheridan declaring;, that a little attention might 
ob^inlc the diflieulties, and Mr. Durtou, on the 
otiicr hand, afhrmiug that in that part of England 
"here, for many years, be had been enga^d in 
the (liseharjtc ofhis professional duties, the adjust- 
ment of tithes liad ever been attended with more 
complication anil dil^cully than any other matter 
uhicli liad ever fiiUen under his notice ; and that a 
very vigorous attempt, which had been made in 
Devonshire, to arnmge the commutation, had been 
abandoned, on the experience of the impossibility 
of success. Diilitult, indeed, as the commutalioa 
of litlies in England must appear to any person 
who has ever bestowed a serious thought upon 
the proposal, it is far more so in Ireland. TiQies 
of agistment have been abolislied in that country 
by a most unjust and arbitrary act of the landed pro* 
\0L. n. u 
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prieton; and thin thewhole burthen ofthe Church 
establishment wh thrown upon tillsge-landa, and 
consequently upon the poor; for when the opera- 
tiou of tittae« was thus confined, it became ab- 
•olutely necessBTj to incresac the rale. The clergy 
were compelled to exact to the utmost that portioB 
of their right which was left. them;, .potatoes, 
from the time of their introduction into the island 
till about the middle of the last century, hod been 
tithe-lree,. .tbef were now assessed, and then it 
was that dthca became aa additional cause of dis- 
content, and afforded a new ptetext-ibr riots and 
insurrections to a people already too prone to 
violence, and (oo grierously burthened. Thus the 
abolition of tithes of agistment iucieased the bu^ 
then of the peasantry ; and it is not less evident 
that they would derive little benefit from a general 
commutation; for what is now token from them 
by the Church, would then be exacted by the land- 
lord. It is not the Church that oppresses them ; 
loth there and in England the Church is &r more 
unncd against than sinaing; but it is the inter- 
mediate race of vermin,.. proctors, tithe-fiumers, 
and that whole train of blood-suclcers. From these 
plagues, pariiomentaiy iuterftnnce might perhaps 
deliver the poor people of Ireland ; and unques- 
tionably this would be a great and most importout 
benefit; but they would still be subject to the 
nnmeicilnl extortions of the landholders and 
middle-inen : and, till some remedy be devised 
for this evil, tbe state of Ireland must ever remain 
desperately and inctsrably bad. 

Upon praenting a petition fitnn the Irish Ro* 
mu CauoUci. Sir Emkaecpi&tn^ 1h. QfnHW' 
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atteclcs of reason. »nf more than the 
in the other nde to peoal Uws. It 
little value, therdbre, to have a ma- 
t measure in the house, if there was 

majorit; against it out of the house, 
vote conscientiously agahist it, with 
ioB, that nothing which had been said 
bar to the claim of the petitionera in 
ird CasUeRagb also deprecated the 
iscussing a question which, he said, 

tlus;.. Are the Catholics of Ireland.. 

of his Majesty's Eubjeda. .in a state 
ir of slavery ? It was not possible that 
3n could be productive of good, .it 
jce evil These arguments, on the 
expediency, were unanswerable; and 
n of the petition, knowing as they did 
in of the people, and the unalterable 
kI determination of the King, should 
intented, like this part of the ministry, 
(lending hope ami patience to the Ro- ' 
lies, and the quiet expectation of a 
lient season. 

val stood upon stronger ground. The 
laid he, which I am giving, is not 
a any charge of disloyalty or .disaf- 
st die Irish Catholics. My objection 
nes been this, that I do, in my con- 
ive, that (his measure, if adopted, ai- 
ded ever so sincerely for the purpose 
ing Ireland, and putting the Catholics 
tte of perfect satis&ction, will not have, 
but that it has a tendency the cour . 
for, la jnj Hul, I do ^M^Acn* 'iui^ 
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.nothing am x more Ukely (o disturti Iic^ud. '-^ 
exciie in it, r, when excited, U ' 
animosity, tbiu the adoption of the i 
recommended to tis. Then, referring to ucc 
arguments w 
You have b«a 
to the Catholii_ 
that they ought 
the opjxtttunity 
comes to this, tl 

them by giaotii^ - ~tj isl, jou msst g- 
them the whole ot wnat Ihey think fit to ask;.. 
you iTTUst make up your minds to estah'.-.ih the 
Koman Catholic religion in Ireland ; Ibr vuh 
anything short of that they ne%'er will be satisfied. 
But would even this tranquillize Ireland? What 
are we in such a case to say to all the Protesuat 
churchmen and Protestant dissenter^?, .and for 
the people of England, if they send up no pcutions 
against this measure, it is because they feel pe- 
titioning to be unnecessary,, .they rest secure ia 
confidence that this House uill watch over the cod- 
Etitution wiibout their interference. We hare al- 
ready, in my opinion, gone too far in concessions 
to tlie Catholics ; that is, we have gone fcjtber 
than principle requires us to go, and we are arrived 
at that point at nliich it is our duty to make a 
Stand, for the question is upon the principle. 

Arguments of the same import were urged by 
Mr, \\'ilberforcc ; he expressed his wish to preh- 
mote the welfare and the instruction of the Catho- 
lics, but said that he felt it his duty to resi:it their 
claims, for that it was in vain to dream of recon- 
ciling them to the support of a Protestant Chtuch 
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cttaUnhment; and iieir concgwricmi mnild only 
oocukm new demands. Thepo];mlarieelingintliif 
country, he nid, was decidedly againitthe measure. 
Xhexe IS no person in the House of Commons 
irho represents the opinions of so huge and united 
% body of people as Bfr. Wilberforei. This seems 
to ha^e been wt by the anger which his speech oo- 
Cmsicmfd ; for the Irish members who spoke after 
llim in ftvourofthe measure, fi>igetting all theex- 
Xaortsiions and examplea^of modmtion which tl^y 
^]Md received, gave way to the most imprudent vio- 
^ Mr. llartin of Galway, after declaxing that 

had never heard more inflammatory language 
"littered with a calm voice and sermonic tone,, .a 
which Mr. Wilberforoe would feel as little as 
deserved,, .exclaimed, that the present rejection 
f the Cathdlic claims was to be considered as 
"^finaL Mark my prediction ! said he, they' will 
^iot again be brought before Parliament ! the Ca- 
"tholics will no longer trust you with the bait of a 
^petition^* .they vriil no longer expose themselves to 
the mortification and insult of having it rejected 
without even being discussed When the cry in 
Ireland was Union or Rebellion, I was in &vour 
of the measure of Union ; but I have once learnt 
that it is very possible to have a rebellion after a 
Union. The Catholics did ceitainly lend their aid 
to support the Union, which could not be carried 
^thout their acquiescence, and they as certainly 
<iid so upon an understood pledge of emancipation. 
Xf that pledge is now to be abandoned, the com- 
t^act with them is broken, and they have a right to 
t^laim the restoration of their paaAjamieaX. T^^nor 
■" wiU be, that they wiSk ' * ^ " ^^ ^"^-^ 
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testants, whc FCie ahvap avtxse from the V^xi, 
and frith othvB wtio have once become ecjuilly^- 
and will mull tbdr endeavoms to prooue '^''^ 
peaL 

GpeatBtrev joth Houses up^ 

the coDCOaioi m Catholics *°^ 

billing to niaL. ipoiaanenl ofi^ 

Bishops. The Ik eren eipbii^ 

the aiTBiigcn Lhey bad i^K^.' 

' they were d ' to lay beftjre *^ 

■ Majestjalin oiiuicci..^ — 7f vrhom be wH *° 
* reject two; but, if he thougirt t«*>pcr to reject t^ 
' whole three, Lhen ano'.hcr list would be subn^i^. 
'to his considi-miioQ, and £{> on, unul in siioiJ-r^ 
' sigiiily hb approbation of an individual by *^ 

' loiviiis his name to remain.' Yel, to the »it^^ 
astouishment of their pirliamentary friends, t^^ 
Bishops of that persuasion held a reeelin^ "''^L 
little time afterwards at Dublin, and passed a * 
solution, declaring it as their ' decided opinii^^^ 

■ that it is ineKpcdieiit to introduce any al*.crili^^* 
in tlie canonical mode hitherto observed in t-*-^ 
nominalioQ of Irish Roman Catholic Bishop^' 
which mode long experience has proved lo ^^* 
unexceptionable, wise, aud fialutar;-.' 

Such a dt^laratioii ought to preclude all '^■'i^^^ 
-debates in Parliament upon a subject w'.udi can ^^^ 
made dangerous by nothing: except by such iiio^^-^ 
iioiis. There .is, hoivcver, so much inconsi-tci' ^5 
and self- contra diet ion in the arguments of its ^ -'^ ' 
Tocates, as seems to imply an obstinacy of eT' ^^ 
•too inveterate to be eradicated. Who is there, *^5 
-upon reading Mr. Grattaa's speech, i ~ 

suppose that all the evils of Ireland wer 



etb.tf'*^ 
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sequences of the restridiye acts, if he did not know 
from the incontestable evidence of history, that 
Ireland was in the same savage state before any 
one of those acts existed ? He exclaims against the 
injustice, and cruelty, and danger of excluding four 
millions of our fellow-subjects from*, .what ? from 
seats in Parliament, and about forty of the highest 
ofiices in state ! He tells us, that the battles in 
Egypt would never have been fought, nor the 
victory of Maida won, if the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland had not gone hand in hand with their Pro- 
testant brethren ; and yet these very Catholics are 
represented in this very speech as men of whose ser- 
vices we are deprived, and u|)on whom we cannot 
count in the hour 'of invasion, because they are 
excluded from seats in Parliament and the forty 
offices ! They swear, he tells us, to support the 
Protestant Church : . . it is a pity that the opinions 
of the Doctors at Louvain and Valladolid were not 
taken upon such an oath as this ! The East India 
Company may send their annual ofTcrings to a 
Hindoo idol, and yet continue good Church of 
JBngland men in England ; but that a Roman Ca- 
thoUc should swear to support heresy, remaining 
and meam'ng to remain a lloman Catholk;,. .this 
would be to establish a new species of hypostasis, 
and is not to be credited, without admitting an in- 
tellectual transubstantiation, as wonderful, as ab- 
surd, and as impossible, as the grand mystery of 
Popery itself! ' 

The petitioners were indiscreet in using the ex- 
pression that they wished to be * altogether com- 
' mitted with their country.' For were the intern- . 
penUe part of their supporters to be beliewi^ ^ 



i .;:«ral escvud^, thai tlieir interest vras ^^^ 

z^ pnaeiu, tnd thst tbey had h yet their f^^ 
'^xse. Sadi impBcationt, bowenr, are ^^^ 

uzMunded. Tlwduef laden of the rebeO^'^ 
^ cci Rotnaa Calhniin, nor wa» rdigimi in w-"^^ 
"C ue cause of the lefadliao, thm^k, wben ^-^"^.^ 
ILoQ brake tut, it he^hlcDed ita homn. ^ 

r.curiotB, that the moBt 't^ntm* tfm^th ^^^ 
UoiiMl Inshmcn hij aiDoaff the Pwttati ^^ ^ g^ 
;r.w:s ia the Xorth ; aod Bdfiit wu the phe^^^^ 
h ^Te the matt maniftal sympURis of &i^^'^<^ ^' 
tion at the commeBcemcai of that crisis. ^'^^".c^^^L 
lia of Gal«»j icfcned to the insurreciidn iSa. "^^^^^J 
L'sion, as if the nfisal of ihii i ii ^ m i "^^^i"^"^ 

occL^ODed it. Peace be to the s;>in( c*^ i-^ 

«7t Etninett ! nich an absuidity b ncl 
ii::'^ amoD£ his emws. Had he brooded - 

no other wioogs and grwniicn than exdusion 
. SLi-i ia Par'iamfat and the fortv offices, the — *">« 
:. v.r.;;i tre now achio^ for his ],iss mi-hi at ^ f^^ 

^^v have been re|o;eiiig ia him,. -and that ^^^^ 

^ ^.A those virtues which, br a senteiice not '"'^^^^ 
;^ u be deplored for its necessity, were cut off i^^ 

.' IviLity oi" their spring blossom, would now -^^* 

':^^oen producing fruit for his country and fbt 

i~ said, says Mr. Gnttan, that danger is to be " 

c:.i:r.d«d traza the lenantri- ; and to this he i«- 
. '>.">!: ihcy are in a situation of poverty from 
h i: b utttrly impossible tbey can einci]ge, 

ir.frefore, they cannot be formidable to (he 
\1 proprietors. But this is precisely what 
s u«m ftmnUahle ; it is because tbey annot 
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posNbly emerge from llwir abject pover^ that thejr 
ue formidable ; it is because th^ are stript and 
fleec ed , and shorn to the skiii b; proctora and 
dtbe-lknuen, and cut to the quick by the whole 
race of harf^ who intervene between the land- 
ownen* aiid the lord; it ia becahae they are in 
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Iknr ciUm f« flUHdi m (iIbiu pir lOBum. vkllti ik« artnct 
•kUKFin tiUiiliit biMtrua ikiUiici pii un. Tlinnlisl 
tkar inntn, wbiik I (kiUafi ur ■■■ ib Inliid lo qui|lH, ia 
Ikil (aar laaUoH iT Ik* Itiik ulin nlu ■ nliiiiUiKt, nek u U 
U, ud Oad kHn ivr niainUa Uutr fm iji, for UaoualTH TnM 
In kgidrtd ikauud una tf lud, (n okick. ud tltkti, ud Ik* 
wiuckadkmli,lkajfa|a(nlkBnWdw*llii.U>1V»1.^ b^ 



this state of liopelesi poreitj and grinding oppcfi' 
don, joined to the peculiar cireumstances of initft* 
lion arising from the histoiy of Ireland, thai thii 
x)untiy is always in danger of soch insorxections 
IS those of the Jaoqaerie in Fnnoe» of Wat Tyler 
in England, and the peasants in Gcnnany;.. 
insurrections, not ibr imaginary ri^^ita, and pri- 
vileges which can only attadi to a few opulent 
individuab. .not for seats in parKament, and the 
forty offices»*«bat for emandpatioa in a mora 
genuine and alanning sense of the word, for re- 
venge and for rapine. Never was there a land in 
I state so disgraceiiil to its rulers, and ita wealdiy 
nhabitants. Never in any part of the woild, nor 
u any period of histoiy, have four millions of men 
!xisted in'cnpunstanoes so fearfid and ao hmnilia* 
ingto human nature.. .Having for seven centuries 
)een subject to England, bdng now united to % 



Uboor aloM, to dMiroppraitan of all dwowloiffan. tt*i 

toni of fivt mtUioB tvro bnadrtd tad aiacCjr tkosnad pomada, Iiiik 
carreoc]r« aaBoalljrlll L«t tht Und propriMon mad »idJI>i«a, 
kIm, ia pro— I' ■liny tk«ir Ml&»b objceti, rrprcatat tWrnsdvai as dM 
peopl«*of IrtUad, rrA«ct vpoa tku ftUtcoMar, aad iaTalidAt« aay 
item of it if lk9f eaa ;. .let Uem ftate, if ih»y darv, or aktv/if iW/ 
are ablo, that the clcrgj, wko art bjr lav oatitlcd to o»o-t«atk of 
the prodaet of tho laad, ia deoMadiof littto sMvt tkaa ott»4eatk of 
the rent azactad for tkat Uad, are to bo ooagidond «• tho mipiiooioo 
of the peoplo;..lat tb«B a^k tbooMclTts tbtt tmaoodova qaoatioa. 
Ti-hctber a popalatioa co opprcsaod eaa bo wedded to tkoir priTitiiio, 
or u read a cbaaft ? aad if, after tbis proeooe, tboy obaO p o no to i o la 
brinpBf a cato before pariiamcol, kt tbom toko earo to proooat 
tbcin»elvoa ia a cbaraeter fitoo of ooepieioa, aad witk aaok a npw. 
Moiaiioa of tbo real frioraaeoe of Umr oooatiy, ae wkMf load to a 
radical aad oomplcto iaTestifatioB of ito aota«l sitoatiea, aad tot* 
mioate ia aacb moasaitt at tbo wiados of pariiaacat wtrnj i^ 
coanead fv ikt ooaifort, tnaqaiUity, aad bappiaow af tka wkala 
AAUoa.* 
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and l^ng i^lmoit within lu^lit of it. .of a country 
vAyae the trts and comforts of civilizatibn are 
carried to a higher pitch than they ever attained 
dfewheie» the great mais of the Irish people are 
at thb momenty in their bodily condition, worse 
than davcsy and» in their monil condition, worse 
than savages. Festilenoet perpetual warfiire, 
Uoody superstitions, and the difficulty of procuring 
Ibod, keep down the number of men in other 
oonntries wherever they, thus i^yproach to the state 
of wild beasts. Government, and their geogra- 
phical situation, preserve the Irish from three of 
theseevils; and against the fourth they are secured 
by the use of a root, of all others the most product 
tive, and the most ^usaly cultivated ; and, in tliis state 
of degradation, they are enabled to iocreose and 
multiply, so -as to be truly styled the great and 
growing majority. Meantime their whole educar 
tion is confined to the mere forms and vulgarcst 
&bles of their false faith, the very dregs and feces 
of the most corrupt Catholicism. They have no 
other intercourse vnth those who should, by their 
presence, and influence, and labours of love, be 
gradually improving and humanizing them, than 
what is just sufficient to excite in them all ranco- 
rous and mutinous feelings ; and the knowledge 
which they possess serves only to supply the 
means, and increase the power, of mischief. They 
are gifled with a quickness of feeling, and with all 
the dements of genius, perhaps in a degree above 
all other people ; and yet these very endowments, 
which, if well cultivated, might produce such 
infinite blessings, serve only, in tlieir present nur 
sersble condition, to render them mot^ ««a»icift ^^ 
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WTOn^, more tenacious of resenUnenl, ftad "lo" 
eager for revenge. 

For these people Catholic Emancipatioii »a ^ 
nothing;, .a Catholic eslabltshmcnt might ^ 
much ; but, though it would remove much wx^' 
it would perpetuate so much evil, that it n ^V. 
more to be thought of than HaTTicgton's n^j^^ 
ordinary proposal of selling Irel^ind to the Jt^T. 
Tliis, hoviever, is the ultimate object of those t^^ 
litionen who have any object at alt, and thii V*-^^ 
readily be conceded bv t ity of thtit ^ 

vocaie? ; a number, h )n$iderible, '^_^^-io- 

there is no reason to b. _ Jielr dijposJt*^^il 

No opinion has been moi. t and ixmie^^ 

maintained by men who d. their im "" ^ 

under the name of liberality, ■ that notions ^ 
to be sufiered to enjoy their ;tition> ho"*^ 

monstrous; that no altemp. ild be made ^^^ 

shake their &ith uid supplant » uy a belter ; ^^"^^^^^ 



that the established religion of ciery country ou^^^f*? 
to be that of the majority of ils inhabitants, '^'"^^^f 
pround of these political dogmas is a heartless 3"^^*^ 
Ii0|>eiess ryrrhoiiism, and that tiespentc ^ar^\^ 
atlicism, which, resolving all things into expe^''^ 
dicncy, considers truth and falsehood as equally in--^ 
dilPtrent in ihemselves. Even upon their own 
g;rounds these reasoners might be confuted. For, 
ivere it admitted tiuit truth is not to be atlalaed. 
and that there is no resting place for the heart &nd 
hopes of man,,, that which is false may still be 
pro\ed to be so ; . ■ the specific evils vrhicb originate 
in such falsehood can be demonstrated from history i 

and experience, and it is our duty to prevent those 1 

consequences. Wherever the Roman Catholic I 
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snpenthicm predominateB, it ofifas only these 
sltemativies:.. Unbelief^ with scaxce a decent oo- 
rtnng of hypocrisyt axid all the aboininations of 
iktt as eshilutcd in Italy and France, among the 
Ugfaer imnka; or base, abject, degrading, destnio* 
life bigotry in all, as in Spain, Portugal, and the 
Catholic Low Countries. These are the ei&cts which 
always have been and always nnist be, produced by 
a Roman Catholic establishment Wliatever good, . 
therefore, might immediately be obtained by the 
eomplcte restoration of Popery, would be more 
than counterbalanced by the subsequent eviL 

Hits complete restoration and re-establishment 
is what the Romanists look on to, and without it 
they never will be satisfied by any conciliations, as 
long as the slightest hope of obtaining- it remains. 
They tell us In thdr petition, what we may well be 
ashamed to hear, that their religion 'has been 
' deemed, in a considerabledegree, to merit public 
* encouragement' The folly which has been com- 
mitted in granting to them, as Roman Catholics, 
anything more than toleration, justifies them in this 
strange assertion, and would encourage them to de» 
mand farther concessions, till nothing farther should 
be left to concede. Happily we have stopt in time ; 
for, notwithstanding the triumphant language of 
the emancipators in parliament, that preliminary 
measure never can be carried without rabing an 
opposition which no prudent ministry will venture 
to provoke. We are too apt to judge of the stream 
by the straws which float upon the sur&c6, for- 
getful that the main body of the waters flows in an 
under current A few newspapers and journalista 
he hovffbt, a^ Sew jfiA'fxiA xsi^^ 
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for the occu 


in.. pamphleteers might be set oa. 


and literary V 


artisans would vo[uDie«r ibeir mi- 


vices ; but if 


here were serious cause to aj>prt- 


bend that Uh 


King could be persuaded to j-irid 


bis relndaat t 


iBSenl to tliis repeal of the Test Xa, 


or that hii au ■ - ^ . , ^^^ ^ measuTV. 


the Church w. sleeping suength, 


it would be jo« sion by ihc onho- 


dos disKnten. t d Scotlaod WiHild 


unite in one cry loud and general 


to be naixed. ui ) Mr. Wtlbei&rG* 


represeula a body oi peopie -. uty-lbJd nww na- 


meroui than the freeholders oi' the great county 



vt'hich has elected him. 

The question, in fact, resolves itself to this,. . 
are (he Catholics right in those great and esseuti^i) 
points of doetriue and discipline wherein the)' dif- 
fer from the Church of England.. or are they 
wrong? If right, it behoves us to put an end to 
what, in that case, must be considered our mortal 
heresy, and to atone for it in sackcloth and uslies ; 
. , if wrong, we are bound liy our oivti principles 
to tolcrjte them, indeed, to the full extent of 
toleration, but iu no way to afford the slightest 
encouragement or afsiitance to a system so 
erroneous and so pernicious,, .a system which, 
wherever it has not pro4ed deadly to intellect, his 
been deleterious lo niorals, and h-ia, iu most cases, 
equally degraded both. No considerations of 
temporary interest can ever juslitj' us in compro- 
mising tlic cause of truth. Whenever the poiiii* 
of religious difference could come into action. 
the exclusive tests must be ]ierpetuated. .in all 
Other cases they ought to^be removed. Very few 
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•uch casea renuin kt present. One, howerer, 
wu brought befeM parliament, a few daya after the 
great debate of Sir John Newport, who proposed 
a molution, dedoring Catholics eligible to the 
lugb offices of the bank of Ireland. It was 
aigain brought forward by Lord Henry Petty, and 
again negBti%-ed, Mr. Forsler and Mr. Perceval 
n^ng the angular objection, that the Catholics 
themadves had not asked &r it. Lord Uawkes- 
bury opposed it in the upper house, upon the 
ground (bat his determination was to make his 
stand at the set of Union, to oiaintain the laws &b 
they stood at that period ; to abide by the conces- 
sions that bad been.. made up to that period, but 
not to accede to any other that had since been 
called for. This was a manlier answer, but it had . 
been wiser to have granted what was asked, .bet- 
ter still to have granted it unasked. It is unjust 
to the Catholics to exclude them from situations of 
pro6t;..it would be unjust to ourselves to admit 
them to situations of political power. This is the 
distinction. Our constitution consists of Church 
and Slate ; is it not, therefore, a self-evident ab- 
surdity to give those persons power in the State, 
who are hostile to the Church?. .Happily the 
pstbolics have nJieved their parliamentary friends 
Aom alt fiuther obligation, by disavowing the 
terms which were iwo|Msed fin them. 
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ession of the Prince Regent mi ^mUcaaii 
teceat and triumphant joj bf tha aO^ 
■ate of the Irish Cmtbolic*. During t^ 
ration of the Talents, be had printdyW^ 
by the Dub of Bedfiwdaiid Hr. Fononl^^ 
I Viceroy uul Chancellor of Ireland, -" 



«m their dema n da ; and the conseijuen^^^^^ 
Dgrent miaconduct hi the King's mitiistec^^^^ 
^ to be mt. Tbe Romati Catholic 
woitinfrfer the natural denuae of the Kin^ , 
n^ a>Me all coniideration of the choice ot^^ 
-ery,. . a chance which at this time appeared 
' to all, except those who wi-sbwl iliat it 
!ver occur,, .thought the pledgt>, nbjch had 

uuconstitutionally and inexcusably ^ven, 
low be redeemed, and that their claima 
e g^nted if they brought tbem forward in 
Some of their most honourable and roost 
e men came forward on this occasiwi, 

by tbe hope which seemed to present itself 
oting the interests of tbor relif^on, and 
an by tbe seal of the young, tbe viofeoc^ 
itheaded, and the aits of the disa&ited. 
xS 
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One efieet could not &U to be produced t that of 
fluninff » people who ilooa in no need of 



riomlMita. tba liccnu erf* the preM In Ireland, 
« in Francs in the Milier daja of the revolution, 
wu earned to ths moet perilouB eicoM ; an euees 
iriiich mwbt tppnr incompatible, not merely with 
the aecuntf, bat with the -nry ateence of gorero- 
Ucnt, if elkmnce wera not made fin the vehemence 
or the Iriih chandcr, end fin- the comnt stjle of 
Imh EloqueoGe, orighiatin|f in deed in Burke, but 
Worsened by Hr Gnttau, and still futher vitiated 
"by Mr Curran. The Irish patriots, as tbey called 
Uiemselvca, aoid, in their journals, that they had 
'Kicither time nor indination to comment upon 
foreign events ; the politics of Russia and the fixto 
«>f Spain had iio claim upon their consideration, 
"^rhen the rights orthe Irish were openly invaded, 
'^vhcn oppression was stalking abrcnd in the sem- 
blance of law, when another link had been added 
to the galling chain of Catholic sbvery. ' The 

* instructioiu of the British minister,' they said, 
' to the official creature of his will, are not known 
' by the letter, but their spirit pervades tlie land ; 
' the written instrument rests putrescent in the 

* cabinet, but the effluvia strikes upon the oRended 
' sense at every turning ; the effect is alternately 

* deteriorating and maddening: now it sinks the 
' noble spirit of Ireland to a state of nerveless 

* despondency ; again it raises it to all the energy of 

* despair.' ' The measures of the British govem- 

* inent,' they complained, ' were such as would 

* InduceabeUefthotthey were intended to oppress, 
^ degrsde,andinsult Ireland. Her people are taxed 
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* beyond their means, steeped to the chin in nusen 
•excluded from polilicol power, and intemip«aiu 

* the exercise of a public nght : lowered to the b«M 
' rank of bondsmen, threatened vrith tine and im- 
' prisonment, should they presume to look for fi«fr 
*dom; aliens in ih-^- - ve land, and slaii-etutuba 
' a tree cixuiih 9me, loyal, yet insulted, 
' patient, tho ; abroad, (^utitJess, yd 
' the road to . ut against them ; bo!d)y 
' seeking dan , the awful hour of dcAili 
' denied the uon. if liieir ehurcL* ' Let 

* the people,' they s upon the prince, whose 
' bi>el would bruise uw serpent's head, though it 
' mig'ht now brandish its poisonous tongue against 
' the liberty of the subject. Two reasons might be 
' assigned why he had not yet interfered : perhaps 
' he had not power ; and even if he had, it W3S not 
' the interest of Ireland that he should ei^ act it: but 

-' (he Irish might rely with implicit faith upon his 
' intentions, for his royal highness knew that the 
' people of Ireland alone could prescn-e liis (amily 
' from the ordinary Kite of Gennan princes.' ' The 
' mass of the people of England,' ihey continued, 
' are imperious, because they are opulent, and 
-' illiberal, because they are unenlightened. Their 
' prejudices must be humoured ; for it should be 
' recollected that the people of England have been 
' what the people of Ireland never were, atrocious 
' regicides. The prince stands in awe of this turbu- 
' lent people, and he cannot do an act of justice, in 
' facilitating the admission of the Catholics into the 
' constitution, without endangering his inheritance. 
' Here then his forbearance is only an act of com- 
' mon prudence, because he must shew to the people 
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* of England, before he can interfere on behalTof 

* the people of Ireland, that the Irish Catholics are 
*' determined not to relinquish their right He only 
^ permits, in this instance, his fether^s subjects to be 
^ driven to the extremity of despair, because he thus 

* afibrds them an opportunity of proving that they 
^ are in earnest : for four millions of Irishmen, in 

* earnest, present a most formidable sight to the 
^ people of England* In this manner was it 
attempted to deceive the loyal Catholics, by per- 
suading them that the more violent their pro^ 
ceedings^ the better would they accord with the 
aeeret wishes of the prince regent ! A hint also 
wras thrown out, with characteristic imprudence, 
wiiere no- hint was needed. ' What,' said they, 
*are the probable consequences of keeping the 
^ people of Ireland in a state of disquietude ? Does 
*not the discontent of the people abstract the 

* attention of the enemy, and a£^rd a strong induce- 
^ ment to the French ruler to make that country 
'* the seat of war? and in that case, what security 
^ would the Irish Protestant gentlemen have for 

* their large estates, if they alone had to oppose tlie 

* foe, while the feelings of the majority of the people 

* were alienated, or even, at the best,, only neutra- 

* lized ? ' Will the Protestant landhokler,' they 
asked, * when he reads and considers the title-deeds 

* of his estates, suffer a British minister to make the 
** experiment of leaving the Irish gentlemen with 
^ the aid of a few British regiments of. militia to 
**' defend their property, while their effective Catholic 

* neighbours are insulted and discontented,, and. 
^ deprived of the riglit to petitiuu in a peaceable 

* mode for complete freedom and oommou \>ai0(kjtV 
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The conclusion of these diatribes expressed ia na 
equivocal terms the opinions and ir^ks of tbo 
writer. ' It it vain,' aud be, ' to look for jttstxc; 
' the difierent Mictions, who bnnd each otber with 
* iuGuny, are allied by inten^arnagB, and ibey seek 
' not justice, b ' " f thai couotry. Tbe 

' discarded mil iSic in seals of psriia- 

" rnent, who a.- i of dnra ibinau ' 

*' men in the pe: es of Walduna, It 

'to insult the n 7 imporerisbed » 

'^reduced nea: uin- Tittj t 

' brou^ to tl . I jostice at Iha law 

^ seeou to have, in Uk l/o w the minisUr, only & 
'sword ora gibbet for the Punished peasant coo- 
' victed of felony '.' 

The English oDarchists £uthiully co-opetated 
with their Irish brethren ; they gave a wider 
circulation to these infliimmalory dcdojnaiions, by 
copying' theta in their journals, unaccompanied by 
any qualiijing' comment or hint of disapprobation, 
and the roost violent and mischievous passage} 
w.;re carefully forced into notice by Itiilic types. 
One told us, ' tint nations who were ill-treated 
' were apt to consult tlieir passions before their 
' reason ; but that if to do so was absurd on their 
' part, it was still more absurd to pro\Tike them to 
'do so;' thus imjiljing' that il was the duly of 
government to submit to any intemperate and 
exasperated iaction, who were liiiely to become 
tebellious if their demands were refused. And 
another, rtferring to Uic Con\-ention Act, s:ud. that 
' it might become a question whether in nnv case 
' such a measure oug-bt to be adopted, because it 
* might be contended that the system, to support 
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* which such a measure was necessary, ought not to 
' be suffered to exist" 

That the ostensible leaders of the Irish Catholics 
were misled, and not intcntionolly mischievous, is 
beyond a doubt ; their characters were such as to 
acquit them of any revolutionary purposes, without 
referring to the more fiiequent but less satis&ctory 
guarantee of their stake in the country. Many 
among them alsOj unquestionably, would have 
confined themselves to the single object of the 
reoAoval of Catholic disabilities. Others, who were 
less temperate, declared their intention of taking 
the secQiid step ; and many of these also were 
undoubtedly not aware whither these steps would 
bring them. ' The preposterous, impolitic, im- 
*. potent Convention Bill, said one of these tavern 
orators, * was enacted by those bribed and pur* 
' chased patriddes, who, by the notoriety of their 

* in£uny, first tarnished the honour of the Irish 
'.legislature, and afterwards destroyed it; who 
' strangled in its cradle the prosperous infant of 
' new-born Ireland, by the atrocious Act of Union.' 
The journalists of this party called, in similar 
language, for a * repeal of that odious, inoperative, 

* and oppressive law, the Act of Union/ The 
repeal of the Union was drunk at their dinners, 
with three times three : the King's health passed 
in silence ; but when the memory of the volun* 
teen of 1782 was given and a speedy resurrection 
to their spirit, it was echoed with enthusiasm, 
and applauded with loud and long continued 
shouts of exultation. The flimsy covering of 
emancipation was cast aside at these meeting: 
repeal of the Union, it was dedaxed, waa^<6 ^\^ 
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nal Irish question : witliout a repeal of the UoiOi. ■ 
and an Iri^ parliamentary refonn. Catholic Eniu- 
dpation would only be an emptv name. 

While the higher ranks of the Irish CalholiB 
were agitating the public mind, and their partiaU 
demanded a fiill and unconditional coawaion" 
Uie catholic claims, as the sure means of nn^ 
Ireland prosperous and tranquil, and the only 
means of retaining it in connection with Ginl 
Britain, the Irish newspapers, wceli ailer wtUi 
and month after month, were filled with de<aibrf I 
barbarity, to which no parallel can be ptodo™ ' 
from Uie history of other countries ; beciuse i» 
other country has ever had one part of its inhal*" 
tanis 5a\-Dg8 enouijh to commit similar deflb. 
while the other has been in such a state ofcii"ili»" 
tiou, as thus reguUirly to record them. Robbfrj 
and simple murder were the least of these "ni- 
rages : houses ivere broken open for the hki* 
pui-pose of obtaining arms, to be used in fct™ 
depredations ; and murder was usually comEU"^ 
with circumstances of atrocity which aggri^ilj™ 
and gave a double horror to the crime. ™ 
dejiredators went in large bodies, and while ***. ^ 
of the gang were with devilish ingenuity inl''^"^ 
torture upon the father of the family, others ^'j^ 
\iolating the daughter or the ivife. The pe^'^vja 
thefts are scarcely more frequent in London, "^ 
these crimes of the deepest horror in barb* ^J, 
Ireland. That national genius, which the P^^j^ 
assuredly possess, and by which they ar^^^ 
peculiarly and eminently characleriied, being' 
to run waste, produced, as in some of the p 
ijtaaU of Negro-land, a species of inventive ^^ 
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has always been the pretence of such 001 
to redress. I fear that some persons h»f«. •« ^^^ 
their arms, and looked on with patient ^V^jf 
while the plunder of the clergy and the aboli&cm ^ 
tithes appeared the only object of insunecdoiP 
To others, the obstruction of the public taxes 
might appear a venial or justifiable motive fi» 
disturbance. In some parts of Ireland^ where the 
people rose against the claims of the Roman Ca> 
tholic priesthood, and afiected to regulate their 
dues, many did not foresee that the habit of po- 
pular interference could not be confined to any 
particular object, and that if indulged, it would 
' grow into a claim to general superintendence over 
every thing established. Such unfbrtunately has 
been the case. Out of the apathy and indolence; 
or connivance of the gentiy, has grown the 
dominion of ther mob. From complaining of 
particular grievances, they have now declared war 
against property in general; they have been 
suffered to arm themselves, and they threaten to 
disarm you. 

* The edicts of those rufRan legislators,' continued 
VIr. Bushe, ' who now affect to govern this country; 
are calculated to obliterate every trace of culture 
and improvement, to cut ofiT the sources of public 
prosperity, and to introduce universal barba* 
nsm. • .. What is the first avowed object of these 
savage associations^, to enforce which you are 
nightly plundered of your arms?.. It is the 
regulation of landed property and its produce ; it 
is the vain and idle attempt to fis a maximum for 
rent, and to prescribe the price of labour ; it is 
the frantic project to prevent the transfer of pro* 
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pertyt and to ftoitnfti the eaertimis of industry. 
Tlie iistiin of thingit atfll mon than the assert 
.ofporftife kw, has deenied» tbrt property should 
find its own levri ; and it is the first principle of 
s eommeicial conntiyt and the first consequence 
of national p fo ap ei lty» that prooerty should be in 
a state of perpetual timnsfar ana dnBulatton. To 
chedc this natural prognss, to ttvertthis perpe- 
tual motion in the grsat madiine of human 
spdctyt these mob legUators and banditti refer* 
men liaTe annoonoed as the law of their associ- 
ation. Mid oufcroe tiie observance of that law by 
torture and by murder. Land, say they, shall 
never rise, and property shall never change its 
possessor. To all ranks are their mandates 
equally directed, to the rich and to the poor. To 
the gentleman of landed property they proclaim, 
that the land, wluch his ancestor had demised 
thirty oiw sixty years before, must not rise upon 
the expiration of his lease, or must only rise 
according to their arbitrary standard. And this 
is not all : if the former tenant were a beggar or 
a knave, he must be continued; no honest or 
industrious man, however willing to succeed him, 
and to benefit the property by his capital or 
labour, is allowed, upon pain of death, to be a 
competitor with the old proprietor. • 
' 1 iiis infliction is not confined to the estated 
gentlemen, but visits the laborious poor. The 
labourer must not take, and the masters must not 
pay, any wages but those whkh the reformers 
may prescribe : nay, the labourers must only 
belong to such districts as are specified by the 
laws o( the insurgentSi wbo^ Va \^'fMN.^^^ 
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bM MEB to d^uiuace, Aft ^ "o 

pcncw tfttelimronl^fV4»- 

„/ dcgm, hnmr homlile. /*><»J 

I ^ justice, drfl or crimiiMl; ^T* 

' DM ool J the procoa wrver, ud the tithe ^^/L^ 

* b proaoibcd, but vnrj witom who comet ^\^^ 

* w»nl in aid of the lam, it devoted to vuigealK^/' 

* Bad to slai^bter.' 

Sudi is the deplorable pictoie of Ireluid, dian 
by one of the ctuefkw officenof thatcouatiy; k 
man u much distinguished by his moderation, u 
by his true eloqueooe snd sbility : This he called 
ft &int outline of the dreadful eril, and indeed in 
the same speech plainly implied that it ma only a 
put of the ctO. ' It,' said be, ' partiality and 

* &vour sbouid obstruct justice ; if one gentleman, 

* from ttttdemea, will not bring forward a prow 

* cudon ; if another, from partiality, will acrecn an 

* insurgent ; if a third, to court a filthy popukritj,' 

* will compound a felony ; if some men, m>m ho»- 

* tility to others, will thwart a prosecution instituted 

* by a liral ; if others conodve it an insult that an 
' outlaw, under their protedioa and saactuaiy, 

* should be amenable, and should, in emulatioa of 
*ttN ftndsl KigDOiiea, nckoa the felou upon 
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^ thrfr ilflimim n 11111 rf tKtfr TMWtffitiiyn * ifwoiiv 
^tUim thmild be. then, fadcmd, ehould I thmk.* 
' titti mUmt the codrtiiig kivi nor eny other that- 
* ooold lie f i nirtfilj, would be enfflicient to pioteet* 
^ yon ageimt jomiehWi* 

In thaee enodeiioDs of the kmer Irish to enfinw 
mbai tfaqr euppoee their own lig^ite, there is w 
ijslan end n notion of wiU Justice eewdlasad^ 
inlflRStv ee erroneoos ee it is misehievous. This.ir 
tile lesfcn wfaidi is eonstently fennentingr, end 
mwratinjr eonviikione in that waUbKppj country ; 
put the mrtobBneee <^the present ynr were ebo- 
mrlced by that eepentridty which so peculiarily 
diaraderixes this extraordinary people. Besides 
the general association of the poor against the richy 
the lower classes were at war amongst themselves,* 
and divided into two great Actions, the one called 
Caravat^ and the other ^Shanavests. Many of 
these poor wretches were executed for the outrages 
and murders committed in this sort of war; and, 
wonderful as it may appear, neither they themselves, 
nor any person else, could tell what was the dispute. 
It was notorious who were Caravats and who were 
Shanavests, and this was all. All tliat could be 
collected upon the trials was, that the parties origin 
nally began in a quarrel about May-poles. At 
first the. Caravats were cedled the Moyle Rangers. 
Their leader was a man of the name of Hanly; 
who was hanged for burning the house of a .man 
that, in Irish phrase, had taken land over his 
neighbour's head ; the Shanavests had prosecuted 
him for this oflfenoe, and their leader, an old fellow; 
by name Pauddeen Car, went to see him hanged,' 
declaring that be would not ka\a tbfe ^^aat ^ 
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caccudon till he saw 1he caravat (cnvsO >ixxt 
fais neck. The CKpressian wos ia Iristi bstc, aod 
fiom that time the Mojie Rangcn iren ctOed 
Caravsis, in honour of the last iM^Aiaoftha 
unfortunate leader. Pauddoen Cbi'i jmi^ ■mm 
called Shanavests, because they wore old waistaatL 
This was all the iBformatioR that appealed; to 
every &rther inquiry the parties rejilkd, that tlic; 
did not know and could not tell ; aod the priests, 
who were e»unined as witDesses, and who tnigbt 
be supposed to know all that possibly could be 
known, declared they never could find out the real 
cause of quarrel. 

Yet \Tith a populace in this anomalons and 
fearRil state, scarcely elevated above savages, either 
in their mora! or physical condiiion, more formi- 
dable because they borrow from civilization arts 
and means of mischief, atid hardly less ferocious, 
the Irisli friends of emancipation thought thein- 
Eclves justified in agitating and inflaming ibc 
public mind, and increasing the spirit of turbulena 
and disconienL No topic was too dangerous for 
then) to touch upon : there was scarcely an attempt 
to disguise the lone of menace, when ihey reierred 
to Ibcir numbers to intimidate the govenimeni; 
and they even ventured to remind tlie Proiesiani 
Icnil-holdcrs of the tide deeds of their estates ! All 
tile evils of Ireland, according to them, were to br 
remedied by Catholic Emancipation ; only admit 
the Catholics to scats in Parliament, and (o their 
chance of forty offices, and this nostrum, lit* 
Dr. Solomon's Anti-Impetigincs, was to cure k& 
the eruptive disorders of the system: it wo^A^ 
operate at once upon all ranks, from the gcntr~5 
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whOM boast it ms that the law did not run in 
their counliet, down to the Shanavcsta, who wear ' 
(4d wwfilGCMta, and the Caravats, or Uanly's order 
of the hempen collar 1 
' There are in Ireland four deHcriptionB of men 
who join in the CT7 for Catholic Emancipation. 
The nrat, and Ihr tin inoMt liiLiiiuiltlirnililD in iiiii»> 
ber, are thoae who have no farther object in view 
than what Uicy uk for, eligibility to Hcatn in 
Parliament, and to the forty offices ; of the ibur 
nulliona of Catholics for whom thin emancipation 
as it ia absurdly and Iklsely called, is demanded, 
there are not four, hundred who core about this, 
if this were all, or could derive any benefit from it. ' 
The second consists of those who, witliout avowing, 
and probably without concealing any farther design, 
pn>claim their hostility to the Union, and publicly 
declare, that they consider Catholic Emancipation 
sa only a step towanis its repeal. These persons 
arc singularly felicitous in tiieir logic; they re- 
quire emondpalion, because, sccording; to them, it 
H the condition uikiu which tlie Union ivos 
made ; and they are honest enough to admit, tliul 
when the condition is perfomiccl, they intend to 
naheuse of it as a means for dissolving the Union. 
The third party, who are unhappily fur too nume- 
lous, aim at a separation of the two countries, in 
onler that Irebnd may fumi itself into an inde- 
jxndent kingdom or republic. That they, look 
opoo Catholic Emancipation as a means,. and not 
If 0a end, is apparent ; and Emmett and M'Nevio 
^r* told lu so. To these persons a &w of 
j^fjc^left queries might properly be addressed : . 
4^ 'vroold do well to consider, ' V(\ii0hKi ^!bk , 
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'bdler put of the people of Iidind » 

• Enfflwh, bj bloo^ kngiuee, 'difpon^'^^ 
•incIiDBtioD, aiidinteicst; VthxiiUi tbt^Z^X 
' u much Englnhmen u the dddi^^ ' 
' Romeni, bom in Britain, wen Mfll ^.m^ 



^Whether it be not the true iniew« ^**^ 
' iiiiUuiM to become oiie pcoi^o? WhetK^''^^ 
* be uiwn earth any Chriwan or dviliicd f^ ^ 
' bc|{fpiriy, wretched, and danbuta, oi the ti^ '^ 
' Irisli ? Whether, in uif order, m. good ^^^ 
' can be made of bad maleriab ; or whelb^^^ 
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n oTgoremment can nmke k hupy 
' oTbod individualar and Budlj, * WheU 
' men who move the comeMtonet of* oi 
' may not pull an old house oa their own bc^^ 

The fourth Clasa consists of thoeo who den^ 
political power for the Catholics, as the meai^^ 
obtaining & Catholic eatablishment in Irel^^ 
acting, according tg their persuasion, upon a dU^ 
and prescribed religious duty. The great body ol 
tile Cotliolics neither liave nor coii have any othn 
interest in the emancipation than this; anil tha 
populitce, who never look to consequences, knowing 
not wliut llic second step must be, ore uuerl] 
intlillurent about the flrat. But if this step b« 
taken, the next object becomes full in view : if thi 
Catholics be admitted into parliament, the establuji 
ment of the Romish Church in Ireland will be thi 
next demand; it will be called for as loudly « 
emancipation is demanded now, or even man 
loudly, for huntsmen set up their loudest tally-lu 
when they are near the death. Even if the mon 
moderate among the Catholic members thetnselvci 
should abslun boia, o^xatui^ w»\(lt&enix^ i^wa 
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tion, it would be brought forward by thofie, who, 
caring nothing for one church or the other, seek to* 
Kpwrate the two countries. Here these penon» 
would find that ground &r rebellion, which, of all 
othera, would be the most popular and the most 
formidable. In strict coniequence of the ai^- 
menta oftheeniandpators, the demand ought to b» 
conceded. R«fus« it, and you give the discon- 
tented not merely a pretext, but a cause for insur- 
rection ; and a cause, too, the importance of which 
will be felt by every one who can mumble an 
^ce Maria. Grant it, and the war, which will era 
long break out, will, be one of self-defence on the 
part of the Protesttuits. You cannot put both 
Chuichcs upon an equal footing ; the Catholics will 
never be satisfied with any thing 'short of. supre- 
macy, and woe to the heretic wherever he obtains 
h ! Every religion which holds the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation, must persecute wherever it has 
the power ; upon such a system toleration become!«, 
what it has often been colled, tout-murder ; perse- 
cution is necessarily a duty, and it is a duty in 
which no person can say ttutt the Romanists have 
tpnt been deficient. 

* Would you then,' say the emancipators, * do 
* nothing to conciliate the people of I reland 7 Let 
the. emandpatois cease to inflame them ; let the 
government, instead of temporizing, and procrasti- 
nating, and vacillating, act with firmness as well as 
liberality, and all the Irish who are not sold to 
Fiance, or infatiukled with dreams of BeparatioD 
and independence, wilt be conciliated; and Ireland, 
which, in spta of its accumulated evils, and its 
•gitaton to boot, ia mta now ptosttaunVu inr 
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provement, win soon vie with Scotlaivl and mtb 
Englcmd in dviliutioa utd prospcritf. Tb* 
course which it becomes govemment lo ponM, » 
to effect & reasonable rommutation of Ihha ; to Hi 
to the eilucalioD of liie people ; to Mlmk thi 
CalhoUcs to every ofEce of emohunent, tnnl. K 
honour, and record at the same time ib tolwa 
resolution never to adtnit tfaem into pai&aBot 
The argruments about equsl rights are fit oalj fat 
the common places of a schoal-boy'a dedamaliM: 
it may as well be said that the Jew has a rigfat >o 
be a bishop, or the quaker an admiral, as llnl tbc 
Roman Catholic has a rigtii to a seal in the 
British le^slature : his opinions disquahly him. 
It is impudence to call this a question of toleraiioo. 
The Romanists have llie full and free exercise of 
all the rights and ceremoi'.ies of their chuicii, 
(unless indeed ihey thiuk projwr to reckon the 
aulo-da-fi uniong ttiem ;) they have the fiill and 
free use of the press ; they may openly attack the 
establishment wiili all the aits and arms of argu- 
ment ; ihcy may win over from it as many 
proselytes as they can t all restrictions upon these 
points are either formally or virtually done away, 
and never was there a more perfect toleratiun tlian 
is at this day enjoyed throughout the British 
dominions by the members of that church, which, 
xrliercver it is dominant, tolerates no other. Wbeo 
that church shall have acquitted itself of those 
tenets wiiich are repugnant to all good {fovertt- 
ment, and acquitted itself not merely by the 
suspicious and self-contradictory opinions of a few 
Catholic universities obtained for a specific end, but 
hy a Eoleina act, which shall be recognized by the 
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^hole Catholic body ; when it shall have annulled 

its persecuting canons, condemned the proceeding's 

Of its councils, expunged its persecuting^ saints 

fimn the kslendsr, abolislied the Inquisition, and 

established in all Catholic countries a toleration as 

fidi and perfect as the Catholics enjoy in Great 

Britain and Ireland ; when the Romish Church 

•hall thus have acknowledged itself Mible, and, 

by making this atonement for the past, given 

juoof that its spirit is indeed changed ; then may 

%.1ie Romanists with propriety come to us for 

further concessions, and we may then safely set 

an example ist'tuihtr liberality. It is not 

polytheism, nor her mass, monstrous as they 

nor her demoralizing celibacy, nor her poison- 

oonfession« which would then prevent us finom 

'^fiegarding her, with all her errors, as a sister 

^hiirdi: grievous, and most pernicious as those 

errors are, they would be injurious to herself 

alone. 

But tUl that atonement be made, till that proof 
be given, the Church of Rome is the enemy of 
every reformed communion. The Irish petitioners 
declare, that ' they do not wish in any way to 
' injure or encroach upon the rights, privileges, 

* possessions, or revenues appertaining to the 
' bishops and clergy of the Protestant religion, as 

'* by law established ;* and Mr. Grattan tells us 
that ' they swear to support the Protestant Church 

* and state.' Such protestations may have been, 
like lovers' vows, made in the hope of obtaining 
the desired object, with little consciousness either of 
their fallacy or their folly ; but he must be beyond 
all reach of hellebore wtu) c«ab«dfi»en«^\rs ^iosasu 
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Hie Fipfals bdiefe that nlinlioii an ontj bt 
oblttiidLwhliintlie|»]eofUMiroimdiiiRli; and 
tiwy TCgaid our frtihlHthment wm an i»iii|Hitioii» 
foimdedupoa einir and feree» wludi baadcprind 
them of their ligfats, and deOiojed the aoob of all 
whom H haa aedneed to ila party. Thej expect 
the rartontion of their dundw in all ita power and 
privOegei. as fiilly aa the Jews opeei the Meariah ; 
and they OLpeci it with better icaion, hecame, in 
the cooiae of human ewents, it may be nooompUabed. 
Thi^ event, even if ever it ahonld take piaec^ 
whidi God m his infinite mercy avert ! nuMt ba 
fiir disUint : but the overthrow of the Church of 
JBiig^land would be one great step towards efiecting 
it ; and that catastrophe, which God also avert ! 
fb»« of all calamities which could be&ll this 
kingdom, it would be the roost fiUal,. .they may 
perhaps think is already in sight ; and certainly 
Uiey could, by their presence in the legislature, ac- 
celerate it 

A- monstrous combination has been formed 
against that Church, whkh, for its perfect toleranoa 
and the blessings which it has produced, will be 
the admiration of future ages. The old orthodox 
dissenters, who diflfer from it only upon pointa 
of discipline, and whose hostility a century of 
peace seemed to have eradicated, till these recent 
agitators stirred up the smothered embers, have 
leagued with the Socinians, whom they hate, and 
who despise them ; with unbelievers of every de* 
scription, from tlie scoffers and hot sensualists of 
the school of Femey, to the cold, hard, and heavy 
metaphysicians of the north ; and all these parties 
unite in promoting the claims of the Catholics, who 
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looking upon them all as equally in the way of 
perdition, would, if they had the power, compel 
them all to come within St Peter*s fold, or, in pure 
pajNstical charity, bum them out of its neighbour- 
hood. Even the Quakers, who expel from their 
mm society every member that nuinries one of 
another sect, join In the senseless clamour for 
toleration and political power, (toleration, which 
they already possess, and power, which, from their 
notions respecting war, they could not use,) be- 
cause they hope that it will shake the steeple-house. 
To these must be added the united Calvinists, 
a formidable body^foarfolly numerous even now, 
and increasing with fearful rapidity; proud of 
thdr numbers, conscious of their strength, active 
and inde&tigable, inflamed with the fiercest z^l, 
and directed with the coolest foresight ; a Manchi- 
neal, whkh day by day striking its roots deeper, 
and sending forth wider branches, threatens to 
overshadow the land, and darken it with its baleful 
shade. If, in addition to these confederated ene- 
mies, other co-operating circumstances be conr 
sidered ; the g^wth of indifference on one side, 
and of fiknatidsm on the other ; the long torpor of 
the clergy themselves, from which they are now 
only banning to awake; the ruinous policy, 
which makes birth or interest the guide to the dig- 
nities of the Church-, and is thus filing the bendi 
of bishops with men, some of whom are unwilling 
and others incapable of defending her ; the outcry 
against tithes, kept up by ignorant or half-thinking 
men; the combinations and litigations arising 
fiom this cause; the temptation which the tith«a 
oflfer to the &ni needy minister o( %)m^ vaokii^ 
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cisive temper, who shall have no fedin^ of n- 
Tprence aiid religion to restnun him i aboTc aB, 
that endemic moral tnalndy, which marks the cha- 
racter of these times, when tlie spirit of Itevalutka 
eeems to be goinf^ hin rou . > he who coneideB 

tiiese things, nod lias & due t 'nee of the benefits 
which we derive from our iblishmenl, aad tlie 
'tremendous evils Irom w.. i it preserves XM, 
though he should not himsel. fntirely accord with 
that Church, or be in communion with it, oi^t 
etivniiously lo oppose every attempt at givnig 
political power lo its old, invelcmle, and irwcott- 
cilable enemies. 

The Roman Catholics, if admitted into Parlia- 
ment, will lose no moaHs, which their share in the 
legislature may allow Ihem, of injuring our Chureh, 
ODdadvaiitag^iiig their own. Ours they would have 
on ojiportiiiiity of injutini^ whenever its interests 
were discussed ; foriii!:taiice,if it should be proposed 
to sell the tithes, and fund the produce. Their 
own they ha\c a direct prosftect of sen-iiij, by 
acconiplishiiig: its establi^ihment in Ireland. U 
may perhaps be contemptuously ni-ked, how Haifa 
dozen, or half a score, Irish nifmbere are to 
effect this ? They who think this a satisfactory re- 
ply Utiow liille of tl'.e naliu'c of Popcrv, and can 
have reflected little upon the Male of the Briiisb 
parliament. In addition to the power which pro- 
jwrty will olwais procure, there is oi;e greai 
borough interest, «liich in ihe next succession will 
revert to the Catholics. If it were supposed im- 
porlant lo the success of their object, thai more 
members of their community should be returned, 
aui vf.one'^ cwAi. -^^i-Kfeist ilieir return, wliich in 
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•spite of all enactments against bribery, it will do 
(unless the whole form uid system of representa- 
tion be changed,) money would be raised for that 
purpose throughout every Catholic kingdom in 
Europe ; it would be begged as it is for the souls 
in Purgatory, and part of the regular commutation 
for sin would be converted into a tax for this great 
purpose. This too must not be forgotten ; that a 
body of members, insignificant as Uiey might be 
upon general questions, who could turn the scale 
when weighty ones make the beam tremble, would 
be able to make tlieir own terms with an English 
minister, such as ministers are upon our miserable 
party-system. 

Whetlier any means can preserve the Church of. 
England,, is a question which may, perhaps, be 
regarded with more of ^r than of hope ; but it 
ought not to be doubted that the admission of the 
Catholics to political power, which is wluit is 
meant by Emancipation, would increase its dangier, 
and mighty too probably, accelerate its overthrow. 
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ESSAY XIII. 
ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 



In that Dialogue concemin; the state of Irehad, 
which evinces that its author, Spenser, was not less 
liigfhly endued with political sagfacity than with 
poetical genius, one of the interloculors notices, as 
prevalent in thoee days, an unhappj' opinion that 
' throuifh the &tal destiny of that land, no pui^ 
' poses whatsoever which are meant for her good, 
' will prosper, or take good eHect;' ' which,' aaitli 
the speaker, ' whether it proceed from the very 

* genius of the soil, or influence of the stan ; or 
' that Almighty God hath not yet app<Hnled the 
' time of her reformation ; or that He reaervetA 

* her at thi» uitquiet Hate itiil, Jor tome tecret 

* $courge, which thaU by htr come unto Ejtgland, 

* it is hard to be known, but yet much to be 
•feared." 

This melancholy opinion, which, while It [w». 
vailed, was likely to paralyse good hitentions, and 
prevent good purposes, . has been disproved bj 
time ; insomuch that if we looked for examples m 
the great beuefit which wise measures may pro- 
duce, even when undertaken under drcumataooes 
the most unfevourable, they ought be found in the 
bistoty of Ireland. The ^antation of Ulster nay 
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lie instanced in proof of this : because a race of 
colonists were settled there who had been educated, 
in the Protestant fiiith, and accustomed to obey the 
laws, or at least to acknowledge their authority. • 
the condition, moral and physical, of the inhabi- 
tants is so much better there than in any other 
part of Ireland, that it has not been found neces- 
sary to enforce the Insurrection Act in any of the 
counties then planted there by James I. It is an 
Irish author who says, that for its superior civiliza- 
tion, the comfortable circumstances of tlie pea- 
santiy, and what he calls * the moral more than the 
legal policy of tKe^province, Ulster has more the 
aspect of an English than of an Irish county/ 
The introduction of the linen manufactory is 
another instance,, .tlie staple trade of Ireland, and 
that to which, in those parts where Ireland may 
be called prosperous, it owes most of its prosperity. 
Two fiicts relating to that manu&ctory are worthy 
of special remembrance : . . Strafford, who intro- 
duced it, and expended upon the experiment no 
less a sum than thirty thousand pounds of his 
own fortune, was rewarded by hearing the mea- 
sures, which he had taken in furtherance of this 
most useful design, charged against him as griev- 
ances by the Papists and Puritans of the Irish 
parliament, who conspired against his life. The 
other noticeable circumstance is, that Ireland, 
upon which the Romish religion has brought, and 
is bringing, so many and such tremendous evils, 
has, in the single case of this its staple trader 
incidentally derived great benefit from it; the 
perfection of that manu&cture was brought about 
by the revocation of the edict of N«a\«^\ ^Hfx^ 
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ment having sid«d with adequate funds, forcany- 
Hi" it on, a Huguenot, whose family had bMD.for 
many peneralions, liueD-oianuiactutera al St. Quia- 
tins. The chuicti of Ireland alTords a third ex- 
ample :.. When Laud and Strafibrd undoiocdLlo 
lefonc, almost indeed to re-edify that chun:h,il "u 
said by an Irishman, that the king's pnesU **>< 
as bad ns those of the pope. They were dcKiibtil 
as an unlearned clergy, which ' had not so niac^ 
~ as the outward form of churchmen tocovertboO' , 
selves with, nor their persons anyways nKKsai m 
or prol«eied.' The church had been so ' imp*- ■ 
ously preyed upon by persons of all sorts, ibal iS ^ 
ministers were reduced to such utter poverty wd 
conlempt, as is (said Strafford) a most lamentable 
and scandalous thing to see it among CbriiW" 
com mo II weal I hs.' From this stale ihey ■e™ 
raised, when Charles II.. .(it is one of the ff* 
redeeming acts of his reign), .carried into effeWii^ 
father's iiitcnlions, and restored that churcli pi"^ 
perty which the crown had appropriated lo '\^'f- 
From lliat time, the church of Ireland has held i^ 
becoming rank among llie Protestant churches; ils 
clergy have become not merely respectable and K- 
specled, but eminently useful ; suppljing. as fit as 
in them lay, by their presence,, .and, to the esienl 
of their means, by their beneficence also... tie 
want of a resident gentry : so that, at this time, 
when their eslabiiihmeut is attacked more \ia- 
leiitly and more virulently than it has ever been 
since the great rebellion, .they may rest with con- 
fidence upon their own deserts, as well as upon the 
strength and justice of their cause. Here, then, 
ere three measures which, counteracted though 
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they have been by the evil stars of what hitherto 
may too truly be called aki ni-fkted land, neverthe* 
less have prospered to the full scope of the expec- 
tations wherewith they were undertaken. A 
fourth we have recently seen in the Tithe Commu^ 
tation Bill, a measure in which greater political 
sagacity and ability were manifested than in any 
other of our times: for it was steadily pursued by 
the statesman that brought it forward, with little 
encouragement from those with whom he acted ; 
and against much opposition, as well from 
those who deprecated it, because, in their opinion, 
it did too much, as from those who condemned it 
for attempting too little. The bill, however, was 
carried through with excellent judgement; and it 
has already worked so well that it is in a fair way 
of putting an end to that particular cause of com- 
plaint, which, in all latter presentments of the 
grievances of Ireland, had been made to hold the 
most prominent place. 

But the vrisest stateman by whom that country 
was ever go\*enied has ob8er%'ed, that ' a hard task 
* it is to do good for them who are obstinately set 
to do ill for themselves.' If it has been shown by 
experience that well-considered purposes for the 
good of Ireland will prosper there and take good 
tffeci ; and that neitlier the genius of the soil, nor 
influence of the stars, have prevented the good 
seed, which has been sown there, from bringing 
forth abundant fruit,, .on the otlier hand, the seeds 
of evil have been so profusely scattered, Uie ground 
is so well prepared for them, and the crop has been 
so carefully nurtured through all the stages of its 
growth and progicssi that one of tha aUinX va^^ 
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' ct Eair'a,ni> bet ics rai o£ power/ Thm are 
.asei zi w?>jL-ii, ** ±is greai poet tells os^ * to be 
* WY!^ is zu *c« ziiseribie ;' this b one of those 
in wlucii a: c« veok ^ id be msschjevous ; and 
2iuC :c !:u.Te ijiitf zo«xL bas txen to permit and 
r:*« ccccnuiLJLT xr e"*iL Tbe evil has recoiled 
::.7%:a E'^'ir-'^"*"' : i:id Specser's apprehensive fore* 
&rjx liiks ilreokiy bee:i so iir fiiJillecL that in every 
<e&$ca cc <i:i^«im:fs=<ni Ireland has proved to 
i2« <;:iCifrsxc2iry w;x^e than a broken reed. la 
b^ cv-;! di]^ 'X occasLOced mere uneasy thoughts 
^ Elisabaech xzui ber ccuzseik>rK (the ablest xirho 
biT^ ever circcted the a£ii:^ of these kingdoms,) 
:bj^ all Uje ccher dJ5c\iliies and dangers with 
whxb Uiev were besec Tbe Pope and the Ca^ 
tbclic lisg bad there found where England vras 
3:ssaiIxrMe, aiui ihey siilcd noc to ooci^y the ground. 
Tbe war in the Low Countries, as Mountjoy 
aaisured the ^ovenunect, was begun and niain* 
tailed by a ^vroe of native Spaniards, Ihtje ex* 
cvyding those wbo ed&cted their landing in Irdand * 
• ^K^T^MikN Y^Mi ^^ Ob«k «f B«w, p. c: 
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and, though Elizabeth had such confldcnco In her 
soldiers, as to make full account, and send them 
word to that effect, with her blessing^, ' that every 
' hundred of them would beat a thousand, and 
' every thousand theirs doubled ;* yet the charge 
of keeping the country, she said, was such, that 

* the crown of England could not endure, without 
' the extreme diminution of the greatness and 

* felicity thereof, and alienation of the people's 
' minds, by reason of the great payments which, 
' for those only rebellions, she was forced to draw 

* from them.' Threatened with invasion by the 
most formidable power that hod arisen in modern 
Europe, and continually harassed by conspiracies 
at home, it was yet from Ireland that Elizabeth 
apprehended most danger, and suffered most in- 
jury. One generation passed away; and under 
Strafford's wise and vigorous administration, 
' something began to appear as if that kingdom 

* might, in time, become a strength and safety to 

* the crown of England,' and without charge. 
Their trade, their rents, their civility, were in- 
creasing daily when the opportunity, which an 
incipient dvfl war in Great Britain afforded, was 
taken by those whom certain members of parlia- 
ment were unwilling to designate by any stronger 
appeUation than that of ' the discontented gentle- 

* men*,' and the Rebellion and Massacre ensued. 
In the next great crisis of our civil and religious 
fiberties, it was on Ireland that James chiefly 
relied for strength which might enable him to 
subvert both ; and after the failure of his designs, 
Ireland was again chosen, as it had been in Eliia* 

* LdMd. UL »■ 14S. 
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;ciful Providenoe than upon human counsels, we 
:fhou1d surely anticipate a dreadful harvest-home ! 
Let us look at the state of Ireland, as it is re- 
presented to us, tn terrorem^ by the agitators and 
thdr partisans. Notwithstanding the moita ani- 
''fnu9 of the painter, the picture is not overcharged 
:in any of its features ; and for this simple reason, 
•that truth serves the purpose, in tliis case, better 
ihan felsehood, and, therefore, truth is told. They 
•tell \n that the Catholic Association has erected a 
•complete imperium in imperio^ or, rather, that it 
has taken the people entirely out of the hands of 
the government, the polke, the local authorities, 
•and the magistrates ;.. that in every village 
throughout the south of Ireland, and in Leinster 
also, there is a conservator of the peace, bearing 
'the commission of Catholic churchwarden from 
this self-consdtuted government, and in constant 
communication with that body ;. .tliat the whole 
country is actually organized, disciplined, and 
legimented, like a single company of soldiers, 
ready to obey the command of the Catholu Asso- 
ciation, under officers, and for a cause to both of 
which they are devoted 'There never,' says a 
newpaper partisan *, ' was organization so com- 
^ pkte as that of the Irish Catholics at this mo- 

* ment ; peaceful as we are persuaded is its pn- 

* mary object, (! !) its principles are all of a mili- 

* tary cast It is an array and discipline of almost 
'countless numbers, under known officers, with 

* gradation of ranks, commanded from one centre, 
' and inspired by one soul This, we say, however 
'[pacific in its immediate purpose, (!) is ooor 
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feet command, like dogs who are held in the leash, 
till they who hold them shall cry havoc ! and let 
slip. More than thb;. .interfering, as the Popes 
were used to do, in former times, by their legates 
between contending potentates, they have suc- 
ceeded in putting old enmities to rest, and making 
peace between inveterate factions. Effecting thus 
what the laws never could effectuate, and what the 
priests never before attempted, they have reconciled 
the Moll Doyles and the Padeen Gars, the Cum- 
mins and Darrigs, the Dungans and Hackcts, the 
Cameys and the 0*Flannigans ; the Shanavests, 
so called because one of their leaders (like El 
Chaleco, in the Spanbh war) was distinguished 
by his waistcoat, which was an old one ; and the 
Caravats, so denominated because one of their 
chieftains was unfortunate enough, at last, to have 
the place of his cravat supplied by a hempen noose, 
the bight of which was so adjusted, by a certain 
legal practitioner, as to press under the Icfl car. 
At their entreaties, the Three Years' Old and the 
Four Years' Old have thrown down their shillelahs, 
and embraced like heroes of the Homeric age. 
Peace has been concluded between the Magpyes 
and the Black Hens, the General of the Magpyes 
presenting, in token thereof, a living magpyeto 
the Cock of the Black Hens, and the Cock of the 
aable poultry giving a black hen in return to his 
former rival. Under the same auspices, peace 
also was made between the Coffeys and the Kies- 
Icavalhi Boys. • made, alas ! but not concluded ;. • 
for, upon casting up the number of the slain, on 
both sides, the Rieskavalla Boys discovered that 
the Cofleys had a majonX^ oNct ^iDN»Si«\aiN^s% 
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notdied oait detih more; and, tlwrefbn. diej 
icsolved tbil peace oould not properly be con* 
eluded, tin they should haTo killed one of the 
Co^ya, just to balance the aooount, and make 
things even* Such rehtMns will be penned in 
En^and with a smile or with a sigfa» aocordingia 
the mood or disposition of the reader; but in 
Ireland it is remembered, that * prerioualy to cvciy 
' insurrection, since the vcar 1798, iriiether politi- 
'cal and general, like the nbellkm of that year; 
' or local and Rockite, like those which oct uir e i 
« in the yean 1812, 1818, 1819, and ISSS, these 
' quarrels seemed to have ceased, as if by mutual 
' and tacit consent ;' and this is a coni^eratioa 
which may reasonably excite alarm. *I well 
' remember/ says Mr. Gamble*, * that on the eve 
' of our rebellion those who knew the country best 

* were never thoroughly alarmed until they re* 
' marked the entire change and conduct of the peo- 

* ple^ and saw tliem go home from &ir and market 

* as sober as they had come : they then said that 

* the cloud which hung o^-er us would soon come 
' do^-n in a storm.' 

* It is distinctly proved,' said Mr. George Robert 
Dawson, (speaking in 1825,) ' that the Catholic 

* Association has assumed a form inconsistent with 
' the principles of the constitution ; that it usurps 

* the functions of government ; that it exasperates 

* party hatred; that it interferes with the administrac 
' tion of justice ; that it calumniates tl^ character 
' of every respectable man in the country ; that it 

* parol}'ses the magistracy; that it keeps the people^ 

* through the instrumentality of the priests, in a 
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* State of servile vassalage, ready to obey their 

* orderSt however dangerous ; and that it levies a 

* tax upon the people, to be converted to their own- 

* mischievous purposesi no matter what they are/ 
Of what those purposes are, Mr. Dawson, in the 
same speech, produced indications sufficiently clear, 
and avowals, more or less explicit, afforded or 
made by the Association itself, its agents,, and its 
ringleaders. The Association, when it apprehended 
from the government an exertion of vigour which 
was not made, exhorted the people ' to wait in the 

* sullen silence of discontent for a more favourable 
** opportunity and better organized resources, to 

* prove to Britain and the world that they were 
' men, and deserved to be free/ ' Hereditary 
' bondsmen,' said Mr. O'Connell to those who are, 
indeed, held in a worse than Egyptian bondage 
by their priests, 

* Kbow yon nof, 
WIm would be free, tlientelrtt most ttrike the Mow ?* 

* Scotland,' he tells them, ' did not exhibit the 

* patience and self control of Ireland, nor pa- 

* tiently sufier herself to be trampled on, while . 

* her oppressors rode by in triumph. S/ie hewed 

* ilowft^ wUh the Mword of ifm Lord, ihe arch* 

* bUIiopt and bishopi; and when the force of tlie 

* British arms became too strong for her pepple,. 

* they retired to their mountains, and, after re- 

* novating their vigour, they returned to carry deso- 

* lation to. the very dwelling of their assailants.' 

* He would not,' he said, ' press the introduction 

* i)f the claim of arming the Roman Catholics,. •. 

* ibr, if be did, it might be supposed they were 



' ^ing to pFockim wu at tnce.' One pcitst id>' j 
nses his paiishioncis- to contribute largd j to the Om 
tholic rent, because money constitutes tbe sbewi a 
war, and because that rent will supply the Aaodkra 
tion with those sineWB.nhenever (be proper oceadM 
Bfaould present itselC And another priest ioAnN^ 
the Association that ' many of his pari^ioiiti»' 
' hare sworn to appropriate the nhole of the conw 
crop to tbe payment of the rent, (observe, A* 
Catholic, .not the landlord's rent!) na matKr 
what other credilots may be jnsUy entitled to, tr 
even the wants of nature may tmperionily d>> 
mand.' Well, indeed, migbt Mr. Dawson ?■», 
that 'the Catholic Afsocialion is the most dan- 
gerous and most mischievous body which has 
ever been suffered to esist in Ireland,' Truly 
has he said, thai ' its proceedings, and the speechs 
of its members, and the agency of tiie priests, 
unite in making it tlic most danp;erous of ^11 
engines for working upon the passions of sucti 
a people as the Imh.' ' It commands a p^ 
press' (in England, we may add, aa well as in 
Ireland) ' to circulate its poison through erery 
' part of the country ; it has actors who stick at 
no falsehood to alienate the people from ihni 

country ;' and the priests have amply fulfilled the 
expectations of tlie Association, by their undis- 
guised expressions of hostility to the constitution, 
aiid by lh;ir unceasing cJ.'urts lo iii^iiil Lhe ms^ 
hatred into an ignorant and infatuated peasantry ; 
a peasantry too truly described, not only as the 
most ignorant and the most deluded in the world, 
but also OS ' tile most ready tools for aoy work of 
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* blood r And wherefore are they so ? — ^Not be- 
cause the Roman Catholics are excluded, by the 

* constitution of these kingdoms, from seats in Par^ 
liament, and from some forty ofllices, but because 
no other peasantry throughout Christendom is at 
this time so grievously and grindingly oppressed 
by the land>holders ; and because their aptitude 
for becoming the instruments of mischief and 
murder is, as it were, the original sin of the race 

* •their unhappy inheritance, .the national crime 
and the national curse. Let the reader turn to 
the authentic annals of Ireland ;. .to the history of 
that ill-fated country, not merely before the re- 
strictions which are now complained of, or the 
penal laws, were known, but before an EInglish 
conqueror ever set foot upon its shores;, .let him 
look to the ages when, in the language of a vll- 
bnous incendiary, ' sovereign Ireland enjoyed her 
' wholesome days of buxom independence,' and 
be will find, in every page of those annals, three 
words, wherein the ancient ax 1 modem history of 
Ireland, from the earliest to the latest times, is 
comprised; the words are. ,occi$io^ combiutio, de- 
voMtalio. ' Neyer/ says Peter Walsh . . an Irishman 
himself, a Roman Catholic, and a Franciscan friar 

* •* never has any other nation upon earth a/t- 
' ntared the Mil^an race (inhabiting Ireland) in 

* the most unnatural, bloody, everlasting, destruc- 
*.tive feuds that have been heard, or can well 

* be imagined:, .such feuds as not only had for 

* necessary concomitants the g^reatest pride, most 

* hellish ambition, and cruellest desire of revenge ; 
'.but also had for no less necessary consequents 
'.the most horrible injustioe« oppteaavocA^ «i^v^ 
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' Taluable ; and as it is a condition of our existence^ 

* that rest can only be enjoyed after labour, so in- 

* like manner we can have . no good without a- 

* struggle. John Bull must be constantly poked' 

* in the ribs.' The Irish, .the associated, or- 
ganised* and disciplined Roman Catholic Irish. • 
the sworn and banded Rockites and Ribbonmen, 
are told that ' the crime of being too passive under 

* the weight of murder, spoliation, indignities, in- 

* suits, and persecutions, which they have endured: 

* for centuries, is the chief accusation to be urged 
^-against them !' The same incendiary * tells them. 

* TIm a«th«r of Captoia RoeVt Latttn to tb« King. Then are ftw 
•f car midffra wIm eaa accd toUriaforocd that tbria Leturt arc eer- 
tsialf aaC writtaa hj Mr. Moors, to wbooi, whilo tbo pablication 
WM ntpmd^A, thej won pooitiTeljr ateribed. That footlemao haa 
taicod laboarcd to iaflamt tho TiodietiTO paniont of aa ignorant and- 
UftAmB pooplo most iadattriooaljr; and bo hat exulted, merrily ex- 
■Itad, ia the dit plajr of tboir feroeitjr, with a Toeklesaaett which woald 
bt iMradiUe^ if wo did aot kaow that the spirit of partf eaa somo- 
tiaoB aaar the heart aa maeh as it warps the aaderstaadiBf . 
' Thfoafh Coaaaaght, Ulster, Leiaster, Maaster* 
Rock is the bof to aiake the fan stir I* 
Tho/aa whirh the Irish poet thns eaooarages ia his conotrTmen, eoa- 
■ieta ia maimlag oattle, aad leaviag them to die ia liageriag agoajr ; 
aardaripf iadlvidaalst sarroaadiag hoasea at aight, setting fire to 
tWa^ aad shootiag or pikiag the iaauites whea the/ endearoar to 
Wiiapi fraai the dames 1 This is a text apoa which the Muaster Fanner 
Imo laad a wholssoam leetaro to Captaia Rook's laureate. Bat Mr. 
Moon haa aat to aaswer for the Tiraloat aad slaaderoas letters whiehr 
kava firaa ooeasioa to this note. The author of those letters lm« 
padeitly asaerto that, ia the great Irish rrbellioo, the Irish Roman 
Catholics *eommittod ae massaona, aaless the deatmctioo of. their 

* OMAiM o« the field of hauls is to be so called 1 1* p. 116^ Rrea thi» 
ia aal marc remarkable thaa his address to Lord O'Neil. • O'Nfaal,* 
ka aa/a, * rsaso yoorself 1 yoar hrsther Roek calls apoa jroa to neoUeet 

• who foar prsaeat aaeoelates arei he beaeeches yoo, ia the aame of 
•aaaatrj, lo ahaadoa the fellowship of mea whoeo aaoestors marderoA 

Md wh« hare — for.oaaiad, iUl la<c/jfb to aalamaiata m^ 
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that tbey are * chased like foses, honted Eke dw. 
' snared like huM. tiapped like Tennin, cigcd Eke 
'birds, tied to stakes and baited like knlb!'.. 
That, for all this usage, and Sar the cencnmitirt 
curses of porvrty, and ftmine, and diMMS. &KJ 
are ' indebted solely to the external power, ill* 
' foreign sovereignt;, which plav's the despM lin^ 
' by means of ils factious resident garrisoii of s^ 
' fUriated sectarisls; who, clothed in putple arf 
' fine linen, ^ring sumptuously, riot at Uixir 
' charge*, in ewry species of debauchery. .Iniop 
' on the &1 of the land, .dwelling at ibeii tsx in 
' magnificent mansions and comfortable cotwga.. 
' whilst the Irish people, the lesilimaU oirufrief 
' the soil, half naked, half starved, are doomed !» 
' linger out a wrclehed existence in filthy hords, 
' to nliich an Englishman would not run the 
' hazard of commiiUng his hogs,' The miiid of 
the people is on fire, and the breath of these deoa- 
goguea ' like a stream of brimstone doih kiiiii> 
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' if Well might Hr. Dawson saj that, in ■ what 
' is oUcd figurative language, the uuberance and 

* eloquence of a heated imagination, and >o forth,' 
by those who seeV to apok^ize for l)te inc«ndiaries, 
with more or lean participation in their desires and 
designs, ' the Roman Catholic peasant sees good 
' practical matter, and would not be sorry to have 

* it brought to the test of eiperience.' ' Every 
' artifice,' says Dr. Phelan, ' has long been used 

* to &niiliarise our fiery peasantry to the coutem- 
'. ptation of the most ferocious deeds ; insurrection 

* b acted over weekly, almost dally, in the imagina- 

* tion of those multitudes who ore swayed by the 

* speeches of a few cool incendiaries.' 

' * But everything is done quietly and lawfully : 

* the Catholic Assodaiion act as they have a right 
'to do.'.. Oh yeal We have an old illustration at 
kand, and an illustrious one it is, of this sort of 
quietueaa, and lawfulness, and right. Guy Faux 
and bis assodatcs had a right to hire a vault under 
Ibe House of Lords ; there was nothing but what 
was quiet and lawful in this. They had a right to 

Eurdmae gunpowder, like any other freebom Eng- 
ihmen ; they had a right also to deposit any 
port of their property in the vault, .as many bar- 
ids, for instance, as ttiey pleased, .and to cover 
the hanrels with bggots ; this also was lawful, and 
nothing could be done more quietly. Moreover, 
Guy Faux had an undoubted right to go into the 
aforesaid vault when be pleased, at any time or 
Bcaami, whether the king and the peers of the itelm 
were or were not assembled in the chamber above ; 
•nd be hod a right also, an undoubted right, to 
carry a dark lantern with bim. Thus tu t<nx% 
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Step in th« busine^ was quietly taken ; Ktiaf 
bad been done but what was lawful, .nothing but 
what Guy nnd his associates had a right to dix 
It was in the ulterior measures, .in that objK^ 
that the treason lay. 

With Mr. O'Connell, however, says one of thtir 
most strenuous partisans, the peace of the ooaUlJ j 
is safe. Yet we are (old, and by the same uKb^ J 
rily, that, wh«i this same Mr. O'Connell il 
his auditors to husband ihcir pugnacious di 
for the Orangemen of tbe North, ' he was ai 
■ by a -ferocious shout, mixed with a metrimal y 
' that was terrifj'ing.' There is somethinfr in ihit 
which may remind us of the firemen of Constanli- 
nople, who are accused of sometimes dischu^ng 
oil from (heir engines instead of water. At ilie 
very lime when this reliance was expressed up*"* 
the peace -preserving powers and intentions of Jit. 
O'Connell, the following passage appeared inth* 
report of his harangue at Clonmel : . . 

■ Am I not standing in the town where, in il« 
year 1769, fifty-nine years ago, a priest of li* 
Catholic Church was tried by an Orange ji>7i 
found guilty on the swearing of a pcrjuwi i"' 
former, and banged ignominiously for the munkr 
of a man who lived for forty-four )-eare after IM 
death of Father Sheehy ? (Hear, hear!) T*Hi' 
at home to jour wives and children ; and, beli«« 
me, no man ever did wrong who consulted «il'' 
his good wife. (Hear, hear !) Are not yw" 
enemies of this day, (he sons and grandsons of il* 
murderers of the martyred Father Sheehy? An* 
would they not, if they could, treat you as theii 
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' Orange grandsires treated the Catholic priest?' 
XCheers.) 

If it be true, as too certainly it is, that Mr. 
<0'Connell at this time wields at will some millions 
of the Irish people, can we indeed persuade our- 
weiveSf or suffer ourselves to be persuaded, that the 
peace of the country is sa& in has hands, when we 
"find him haranguing the multitude in this strain. . 
a multitude, whom another agitator describes as 
being ' in martial array, and ready to start up in 
^ insurrection if, in their maddened judgement, they 
* should think there was a disastrous necessity for 
'"^ it ?' It is not, however, merely as a specimen 
of the tenour and tendency of this demagogue's 
orations that this passage has been here adduced, 
but for the sake of introducing some remarks 
upon the spirit now existing among the Irish pear 
santry, and exemplified in the case of a person 
nearly related to the very Father Sheehy, so mis- 
chievously and maligpmntly thus alluded to as a 
martyred Catholic priest, murdered by the false ver- 
dict* of an Orange jury, six-and-twenty years 
before the Orange Societies were instituted ! The 
case is related with especial reference to the Memoirs 
of Captain Rock, and for the purpose of making the 
author of those Memoirs understand the real cha- 

* If tkt eM« kad beta •• bftd'ts it is rvprttCBtod, it would afford ao 
jmatiioatioa, ae tzeoM, ae paUiatioa for thodeaugofM wImh afttrdltj^ 
-aiat jroara, that nrirtd it, for tko parpoM of tnsptratiaf a f«roe|pai 
aoltiCadc Bat tko CmC it, tUC thit Fatk« Skookj WM akaial/ ia- 
•Iraaotttal b oxaitiBf tho Wkitobof ditUrbMCiti aad havtaf tbi»> 
TMfklx doatnrad doatk, aafllirad it (liko Piobort) Aflor a Tordiot 
ipo« mk\A it if probaUo Ikat U might aot Urt ban oMtatod, had 
4t— tlmafcrMapraTtoi— daotorioaaahafnttrt 
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' landlord : and the molution was adopted to 

* murder an innocent kind-hearted old man, who 

* bad been living for the greater part of sixty years 

* with the old people and their children, on terms 

* of the most aSectionate intercourse . . and who had 

* been indulgent to all his tenants at personal 

* loesM, and at the expense of suffering such incon- 

* TcnienM in his &mily as made his indulgence a 

* laulL He had been walking on a winter even- 
' ing towards his home.. a home fi-om which, 
' while Shecby hod means to be generous, no poor 
' man was ever sent empty away. He was, with 

* his usual open-hearted and benevolent hilarity, 

* conversing with-*- young peasant about his ap- 
' proaching marriage, and assisting bim with his 

' counsel on the arrangemcnls he should make. . 

* The young man entered into the house where his 
' mistress li\'ed, and Mr. Sheehy pursued his way, 

* unacquainted with &ar, and imagining that there 

* was not perhaps in existence a lacing who could 
' entertain a hostile feeling against him. In the 
■ mean time, the young man from whom he parted 

* with a blessing, hod armed himself, and gone in 

* pursuit of his unsuspecting victim ; and while Am 

* mind was, perhaps, occupied with benevolent pro- 

* jccts for bis murderer . . the murderer stood silently 

* at his back, and, with the lieavy coulter of a 
' plough, beat in bis skull, and repeated his blows 

* until his bene&dor was lying a mangled corse 

* upon the snow. " Rock is the boy to make'the 

* fun stir! 1 1" 

* It happetted, that there was resident near the 

* •ecne of tills achievement, a young barrister, who, 

* M Ibe mistionary had not then published hii 
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person^** as wdl us through his Memoirs^ has been 
of essential service to Irdand: let the other de-' 
light himself with such, merry comedies as thc^ 
mangling poor dumb beasts, and leaving them tc^ 
die in lingering agony, the -wrapping a secure 
and sleqnng fitmily in sudden conflagration, and 
the pmdent valour with which» when fight is to^ 
be maintained against men. Captain Rock's he- 
roes so rapicQy disperse. Let the missionary re^ 
joice and exult in these martial and &cetions 
p er form ances; I do not envy him; I cannot 
imitate his conduct ; I cannot free myself front 
the heavy conviction that, whatever Ireland may 
have gained, or. may be likely to gain, from the 
lesson which her privileged orders have been 
taught, her advantages are but a very slight re* 
compense indeed for the spirit of cowardly fero- ' 
city which has been cherished and matured in her 
peasantry by the troubles in which they have been 
engaged ; a spirit at which the hearts of other 
men are sickened, but which the missionary 
(himself in safety) invokes and eulogises. If this 
spirit be not soon suppressed, it will be impossible 
to save Ireland; and Ireland will not be worth 
saving*/ * 

We repeat the emphatic words,* if this spirit 
be nai soon Muppresud, U will be impomblt t6 
eave Ireland,* How, then, may this he efiected ? 
; « By conciliation, exclfums the whole host of con- 
ftdenited conccssionists : this it is which Is called 
for by the onitors-geneial of the Catholic Assoda'- 
tion, who breathe out their brazen menaces fiom 
* throats wide as their consciences ;* and the cry is 
^Kfaoed by the last neif converts who have been 

• ^.CspUiaItMkD«iMliA,^lU, 
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f the beginning and end torn oul ? But to that 
chapter it it to be. .ftared, ehall we say, or hcnped? 
thai we can trust no longer. A crisis is manifestly 
at hand ; and the question is, what is to be done 
when the expectant system of policyorof mispolicy 
can be pursued no further ? 

Man is so pugnacious an animal, that even the 
.Quakers, who in all other things seem efiectuolly 
-to have subdued this part of ttwir animal nature, 
-carry on co ntroversy, whenever they engage in it, 
tooth and naiL If this propensity mani&ts itself 
•upon topics which rest on mere opinion, and are 
.connected neither immediately nor remotely with 
any other feelings., than those of vanity and self- 
- love, much more may we expect it to be kindled 
.by questions which are directly practical in their, 
• bearings, and upon which the most momentous 
■consequences are supposed to be dependent And, 
too surely, this is not one of those political ques- 
tions whidi, though they excite an intense interest, 
and call forth the most vehement passions while 
they occupy the public mind, are nevertheless so 
unimportant, and affect the welfkre of the community 
so little, that it matters not how they may be decided. 
What is now proposed to us must be either a great 
good or a great evil* .a blessing or a curse; a 
blessing, indeed, if it could heal the wounds of Ire« 
. land, eradicate the old inveterate cancer, and give to 
. that poor country a tranquillity which it has never 
. known ; but a curse, if it should inflame those 
wounds, and an evil which would bring all other 
evils in its train, if it should undermine and sub* 
' vert the constitution of these kingdoms. The one 
result is not more confidently promised by thoaa 
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who insist that further concessions should be made 
to ihe Roman Catholics, than the other is foreboded 
by those who eihort us to eEond upoa the old 
foiuidatious, and warn us U> beware bow we dis* 
turbthe 

■ Sih BailtibiilliliiEi of tit vitdoa] S»ti.' 

The quesiiou b argued by the former upon the 
grounds of toleration, justice, civil rights, and po- 
litical expediency. But how Utile can they who 
represent this as a question of toleration, bare le- 
flecied upon the import of that word, unless they 
address their arguments to that great multitude 
which, as South says, ' is wholly and absolutely 
' governed by words or names, without, nay, for 
' the most pait, even agtinst the knowledf^ men 
'have of things!' To tolente, is to allmr that 
which is not approved,, .to suSer that which is not 
and ought not to be encouraged. Toletatioa is 
such allowance, such Bufieraiue;..rKithia^ mart. 
And more no dissidents ought to expect or ask; 
more being incon»stent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of any constitution whereof rdigion is a pait. 
And this, too, must have its litruts ; for nn tliin^ 
may be tolerated which would manifistly endanger 
the public peace,.. nothing which is oftnsive to 
public decency,, .nothing whidi is contrary to k 
divine command,, .nothing which is in itself Qefi^ 
lions ; though conscience may be pleaded for all, 
since ' among the many practical errors whkh ai« 
' gotten abrcnd into the worid, a very large pro- 

* portion there is of those which have eitlier si^kt 

* their poison from, or di^uised it under, that spe- 

* cious venerable * name.' * I bold it,* says LigbU 
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fboi, * a truer point in divinity that erraiu conm^ 

* entia Uganda than ^at.' Wb« a party of*. 
Hindoos, for example, to establish themselves, with 
their fiiinilips, in England, however desirous the 
iromen might be to bum themselves when they; 
became vri&ws, and however desirous their friends 
and relatives might be that they should be gratified 
in their desire, no such sacrifice would or could boi 
toknted in this country. Were a sect to arise 
among us who should reject the ordinance of 
marriage, such asect would be suppressed by law,, 
unless they were so insignificant in number as ta. 
escape observation,^ like certain schismatical Qua- 
kers in Ireland, who some twenty years aga 
sqMLrated firom their socie^, or were rather ca^t 
out by it, because even the Quakers' form cf 
matrimony was too ceremonial for tliem. They 
were a set of harmless enthusiasts, acting in the 
aimplicity of their hearts, under the influence of 
an erring and over-stimulated conscience working 
ppon w^ minds ; but if a proselyting sect were 
to be fonned upon the principle of having a com- 
munity of wives, or any other such scheme, in. 
which conscience should be made the flimsy pre- 
text for profligacy, the interposition of authority 
would be called for. If such testimony were to be 
volunteered in these days as in the times of the 
Commonwealth was not unfinequently borne against 
the priest and the steeple-house before the cpn- 
gngation, by men sometimes, sometimes by woman, 

• .were such exhibitions to be made, bb they then 
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were, in naked fiuth or even in semi-nude saaaitj, 
tbough there ue no peraooe who would think cf 
puoishing Iht poor, |uliable &n&tic3 as criiro'mh, 
all will agree that they ought to be ngaided as 
insane, ftD< - < ' 'nt scconiin^If. la 

Ihe first n bat wfaeie the erU 

amounts to nuuu an & probdiililf of 

disturbing the pul: xe who see the pro- 

priety of suppressii isions of (he Onuig* 

ClubSf will admii. edsely on waAr 

grounds, the Roman \,mi i ought to be jro- 
hibited from canyiog in poouc the host and itie 
images of their saints, with 6uch display as e cus- 
tomary in countries where the Roman CalhoIiB 
religion is established. Processions of this kind 
are not tolcr&led even in the United Stales of 
America. The gnilification of any party or sKl, 
however nmnerous or respectable, must give ^ 
to public convenience. 

Ah iherc are limits to toleration, so are iti^™ 
degrees of it ; just as in insanity there arc eetia^ 
cases for which constant and strict cocroon ** 
necessary, and others where the hallucinalion 
being perfectly harmless the afilicted person maj 
and ought to be, upon every principle of hunuui.tj 
and justice, left at large, and indulged in every 
thing that may alienate the calamity with which 
he is visited. The Protestant dissenters must be 
deemed erroneous, some as to their doclnnes and 
all as to their discipline, by those who profess the 
jirjiiciples of the Established Church ; and in this 
lighi they are regarded by the law. Their con- 
duct in former times produced greater and more 
\afaV\ns \a\\it^ \n V^m^ Protestant cause than couid 
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have been brought about by all the efforts of all 
the Catholic powers, and all the artifices of the 
Church of Rome; and their existence in such 
numbers and with such an oi^nization as to con- 
stitute an active, and powerful, and increasing 
party in the kingdom, is a circumstance which un- 
doubtedly lessens the security of the state. Still 
they are Protestants, and being so, they acknow- 
ledge no foreign jurisdiction ; their alk^^ce ia 
imperfect, but it is not divided ; no case can be 
imagined in which the head of their religion 
could call upon them to disobey their temporal 
sovereign, or to lu^ against him. Their discipline 
is not dangerous to the state, and none of their 
doctrines or practices are, in their immediate and 
obvious effects, injurious to society. Therefore' 
they are entitled to the fullest toleration ; they are 
not excluded from the legislature ; and the Test 
Act, by which alone they were affected for the last 
hundrni years, affected them incidentally, not by 
design, that act being expressly intended ' for 

* preventing dangers that may happen by Popish 
' recusants.* • . 

And here it may be remembered, pertinently to 
the present subject and the present time, that 
when that bill was brought bdforo the House of 
Peers, Digby, who was then a professed Roman 
Catholic, spoke in &vour of it, saying that, in his 
opinion, it was * as full of moderation to^ic&nls 

* Catholics as of prudence and security toward the 

* religion of the state. In this bill,' said he, * not^ 

* withstanding all the alarms of the increase of 
' Popery and designs of Papists, hero is no mention 

* of barringthem from the private and modesltMst^ 
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' cise of tliur religion ; no banishing them to such 
' Sk distance from court ; no pulling in execution o( 
' penal laws in force ogainst them. AU its precau- 
' tiona ore reduced to this one intent, natural to all 
' societies of men, of hindering a lesser opposite 

* party from growing too strong for the greiUer or 
' more considerable one. And in this just way of 
' prevention is not the moderation of the House of 

* Commons to be admired, that they have restrained 

* it to this sole point of debuning their adi'ersaries 

* ftom offices and pleices, and from accessions to 

* wealth, by favours of the sovereign ? And ailer 
' all, my Lords, how few do these sharp trials and 

* testa of this act regard ! only & few auch Rmnui 

* Catholics bs would fain hdd offices and phoes 
' at the price of hypocrisy and diasiniulation of 

* their true sentiments in religion. Upon the whole 

* matter, my Lords, however the •— "''"yrtii i^ a 
' Catholic of the Church of Rome (I ■till ny not 

* of the Court of Rome) may oblwe me, upon 

* scruple of conscience, in some partmilan of this 

* bill, to give my negative to h, when it comes to 
'passing; yet as > member of a Protertant I^iU»- 
' ment my advice prudentially cannot but go alon^ 

* with the main scope of it ; the present drcum- 
' stances of time aiid afiairs considered, and tbo 

* necessity of compoeiDg the disturbed minds of 
' the people.' ' 

Such was the reasonable opinion delivered by 
that Romish proselyte, of whose conrersion, wera 
men to be estimated only according to their talents 
and accomplishments, the Romish Church mi^ 
be more proud than of any other in this country of 
-which it may ever have had to boast. Ue sduioia- 
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ledgcd the justice jAd propriety of the -pnndpkDf 
cxduaion which was then- estahlished. And in- 
deed the show of leason, as well as the sense of 
shame must be laid aside by the Bomanists, before 
they can complain of any iestrictions« however 
vigorous, under which Ihey may be placed in a 
notestant state. We willnot say to them, ^ with 

* what judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 

* and with idiat measune ye mete, it shall b^ 
1. measured to you agaiar* Clod forbid that thi^ 
inaxim» in its temporal application .and Aill extent; 
should e^er be enforced against them! theve are 
no veligionists, there nev^r were any, on whooi 
the lex to/ioniv ""would fall with such ternble 
severity. But we will say that, with such limila^ 
tiotts as humanity requires, and as our &ith enjoins', 
no sect is entitled to ask for more toleration than 
it is willing to give, and than it actually giiees 
sirherever it is dominant, if our :princi|^ Bit 
declaied by them to be so pernicious that a Pro^ 
Icstant, however blameless, however amiable, how^ 
ever virtuous and pious, must necessarily h6 
excluded because of them from the kingdom of 
heaven,* .surely they ought not to -complain, as of 
a grievance and injustice, that the British Pro^ 
iestant Government has deemed it necessary, 
because of their8,to exclude them from seats in the 
legislature, and from a fow offices in the state. It 
it so hard a thing to suffer thus much, or xadier 
thus l^tle, for conscience' sake ? and is it.th6ugbBt 
ao by the professors of a religion which attribi^ 
ao much actual value to suffinings of any Idndt 
arhich, for the sake of that religion, are endured, or 
4Roluntarily incaned and selfjnflicted ?^ When KU^ 
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charter, neither will thai case apply, fbr upon the 
slightest consideFBtion it must be apparent that the 
drcumstanoes of the two nations are widely different* 
The Protestants in Franoe are an inconsiderable 
body, and with so little zeal for proselyting, that 
no efibrts for that purpose appear to have been 
made by them during the revolutionary years, or 
under the Imperial government, when the attempt 
might have bieen made, certainly with safety, and 
perhaps at one time to the satis&ction of the 
£mperor. The privileges which the charter allows 
them were obtainied, not by their own influence or 
efforts, but by the liberal party, comprising the 
Buonapartists and'the revolutionists of every grade, 
as well as the friends of just and regulated liberty. 
Moreover, as Dr. Phelan has well observed, there 
are two important differences, which must always 
be kept in mind 

* first, a Protestant Clergy contracts no obb'ga- 
' tions to a foreign power : if Protestant ministenf 

* in Franoe or Germany took oaths of allegiance, 

* and were otherwise in subjectbn to the Arch- 
' bishop of Canteibury, we should, probably, hear 

* but little, of Roman Catholic liberality. Secondly, 
' the Roman ritual has an aggressive publicity, the 

* free txtxdae of which would be an invasion of the 
' freedom of other religions: Protestants have no 

* procession of a Host, or a crucifix, or a statue of 

* the Vixgin ; neither do they compel men to a ces* 

* sation m>m business on the festivals of saints or 

* reputed saints.* 

The dicumstances, therefore, under which the 
Protestants ezbt in Franoe are so dissimilar to 
those in which the British and Irish Romaa 




CalhoU are placed, parti; by ihe tenets whkii 
tbey p :ss, and putly b; tbeir o^^reGsire mare- 
ments, at no precedent can be dn«rn for one 
country rom the course which ia pursued in the 
other. tut if the Jesuits obtain the ascendancy in 
TnaoKt otih as much to the 

Fiench licC of Nsntes ma u 

their kdm 

With jit f can the « 

Hutorcr \ edent for what b _ 

andougfat L Britain nod ItdM^ 

HanofCJ an. minions have thk in 

common, thu bKj ai^ i Christian hiDgdoans, 
and thai they are under me same King : bevDtid 
this the; differ as much in political circum- 
stances as in language. There can be no question 
about church property in Hanorer, the churrh 
properly having- been wcularized. The General 
Assembly there resembles our British Parliament 
as little in its capability of doing hurt as in its 
power of doing good. The Hanoverians have had 
no bloody Mary, no James II. Their consti- 
tution has not been framed with special r^urd to 
e^'ils and dangers which the Koman Catholic 
religion and the Roman Catholic church had 
brought upon them, and from which only bv the 
mercy of God they were delivered. No Coronation 
Oath, expressly intended to guard s^nst the 
recurrence of such danger, is taken by their sove- 
reigns. X^astly, the Roman Catholics there, like 
-tlie Protestants in France, are neither hkely to 
endanger or to disturb the state ; and any question 
relating to them is so far from con%'ulstng the 
country, that it b scarcely heard or thought of by 
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way but the penom tliexnselm who have som^ 
•thhig to hope i&om it; the people neither knowing 
nor caring anything JBibout measures, by which 
.there » not the appearance even of a remote 
possibflity that they can be aflected. 

The aigmnent which demands these further con- 
ffiessiona oa the ground of justice, rests on no better 
ground. We hear much declamation upon the 
'abstract r^ht of every man to worship* God as he 
pleases; and, in God's name, who »• but the Rd- 
jnan Catholic, .disputes it? It is a right which 
has long been enjoyed by every denomination of 
aeds in these kingdoms, which every man exercises 
at his own perif,. and from which there is nothing 
.in the laws, usages^, or disposition of the nation to 
restrain him. To such an extent, indeed, has this 
admitted right been abused in latter days, that 
every one among us is practkally at liberty not 
only to worship God as he pleases, but to blaspheme 
Bis holy name, deny His existence, and take his 
own way to perdition, and publicly endeavour to 
.perBuade as many as he can to accompany him ! 
'But though any monstrous consequences may fot- 
;low as the efiect and punishment of such an abuse, 
.they must be very inconsequential reasoners who 
•would infer as a oorolhiry fifom the admitted right, 
.that all men,, whatever religious tenets they may 
;profess, should be equally ehgible to all offices in 
•the state. 

* Care ought to be taken,' said Mr. Burke, 

* that men do not, under colour of an abstract 
' principle, deoeiva themselves. Abstract prin- 
' dples are what my clumsy apprehension cannot 

* grasp : I must have a princtpla embodied in 
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f'somen uicr or other, and the condactbAlppoa 
' it asm. nedr before X cut pretend to jw^e of 
' it& pro[ £tf mad adnntage in pnctiot. Bui of 

■ all ^ ict principles, abstncA priadplcs of 
<^ natunl ght uc the most idle, becsusc the matt. 
■nseleat -■' *'"" "~~* ■*"-— «w» tft lesort ta 
•They II .aBdb««ika 
'allthoa, naedtheho^, 
' of man] ventare to say tlut 

■ if we ga - stract rights, that 
' would bi r '-' 

The ■«;— . epresenied by tin 
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sysUm of society : someuung aualc^ous to it ap- 
pears everywhere in the affiiica of common liic. 
He who ia not in possession of landed propeny to 

a certain yearly value, or in assuKd expectaiion 
of it by inheritance, is disqualified for a seat in ihe 
House of Commons. Persona who are educated 
and stationed in the lower grades of life, are dis- 
qualified for familiar intercourse with those whoa 
fortune has placed far above them. The man m he 
b below a certain standard in hb stature, is di»- 
qualified for a grenadier, though he miijht be as 
brave as Tydeus. A Quaker ia disqualilled by hw 
opinions for the army or na\7, and from very 
many of the common offices and ways of liiV. 
The whole socieiy of Bible Christians, who ha^-e 
published a ' New System of Vegetable Cookery." 
adapted to their anti-camivorous principles, are 
disquaUfied for the beef-steak club, and even for 
partaking of a parish feast. It may be an eiil t» 
be poor, a disadvantage to be diminutive, a mis- 
fortuiietoViai^e inherited or imbibed sccUhiin teneir; 
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but in the disqualifications which result firom such 
an evU, such a disadvantage, such a misfortune, no 
hardship is felt, no injury is inflicted, no injustice 
IS complained of. A Protestant is disqualified for 
4he dignity of Vicar Apostolical, Bishop lit parUbut^ 
Cardinal, or Pope. And the Pope himself, if he 
were Turkishly inclined, and wished to remove 
ftom the malaria of Rome to the delightful 
climate of Constantinople, could not exchange the 
tiara for the turban, and become Grand MufU, 
unless he qualified as a Musselman. Every thing 
Is subject to certain conditions; and the condition 
whidi the Constitution requires firom its leg^lators 
iand its chief magistrates, is, that they should pro- 
Ass the Protestant ^th« That &ith is an essential 
part of the British constitution, and if men who 
are opposed to it covet and desire seats in the legis« 
lature, it is much more reasonable for us to require 
that they should change 'their opinions, than for 
them to demand that we should change the con« 
stitution of these kingdoms. * In a Christian 

* commonwealth,' (says Burke) ' the church and 
^the state are one and the same thing, being 
' diffisrent integral parts of the same whole V 
^ No man,' says Mr. Kendal f, ' viras ever yet in 
^ po6ses8U>n of dvil rights under a constitution of 
^ civil government to which he refused his alle- 

* glance : and every man refusing the Protestant 
^ &th of this kingdom, refuses its constitution.' 

Abstract rights then may be left to bededaihied 

f TkU gtslkMaa't LtlUn m tkt Stott of IrtUaa, tkt TBLamUk 
<:atkolic QMflCioB, ud Ike mm\i» arCoMtiCatioaal RtUfiowDbtiM- 
4i«MM]rb«iwo«B«i4«AM«M«rtiMvtf7 ablest work* ii itikM 
Skat kM appMna iUm Ike teuk «r Mr. Bvk*. 
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and the brass, and the inm, and the day* of whidi- 
their brittle oonfederacy, like the image in Nebu- 
diadnezxar's dream, is composed. How is the 
Marquis of Lansdowne to .agree with his Irish; 
tenants and with Ci4>tain Rock upon this matter?. 
Eaxi Grey with Joseph Hume ? Mr* Grant witk 
Dr. Doyle? Lord Piunket with Mr. O'Connea?: 
Mr. Williams Wynn with CobbeU and Jack Law- 
less ? Mr. Wilberfbroe with what Doctolr Phelaa 
emphatically calls the hjeeocracy of Ireland? Sir. 
Thomas Adand, and the few other county members 
who, unfortunately for their constituents and their 
country, have taken the same part, how are they. 
to agree with the ^discontented gentlemen ' of Ire- 
land, who, following the example of their ancestors 
in 1641, have secretly organized and trained the' 
Boman Catholic peasantry of whole counties, and' 
now parade them, in green uniforms, regimented* 
and officered, hone and foot? Master Flea's' 
microsoqw is not required for seeing into their de- 
aligns. 

We know what was not intended by those dis-* 
linpmb^ statesman who first stirred the question.- 
of what, by a gross abuse of terms, is called Ca-; 
tbolic Emancipation. In an unhappy hour they 
moved it ! Mr. Pitt entailed upon these kingdoms ; 
fiur greater evils by this part of his conduct, thaa^ 
by cngaf^ng in the war with revolutionary France^ 
(snpposing, whkh we do not believe, that the .war. 
might have been avoided,) or by his management* 
of that war afterwards. But Mr. Pitt never in- 
tended to remove the existmg restrictions without 
anbstituting others which should be equally or more; 
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Prole itnt consdtution,. .coosistii^ camtd* 
iblly if church uridetate. 

* Av to any thin*,' said be.' 'whidi I sxi 
' co-]\v: »«« meditalcd to bring forfntd, f 
'the cry words in common use ; 
'tion rCalhdIic 

* I iwv- that subject _ _ , 
'under i of the Catbdio to W 
'mxAt; lenjand the slniliM <r 
'the Ci ns that as; idicffaaC^ 

,, *««b14m: nbed : but I (binlE t^ 

■ 'ii'l '** rerot'"'^ !"« which iJwy tmw o«]*^ 
'] I' "il ' fiarticipalcd migui have oecn added saietfKB*' 
'many benefits which have been so booniw*^ 
'conferred on them in the present reif^. I "" " 
'■opinion tint the very measure I allude lo, »s*' 
' claim of right, cannot be maintained ; and il i-' °''. 
'the ground of liberality alone, and political c^I*T 
'dieiice (and in that sense, wisdom, asconi*^*^. 
' with other measures.) that I should have liiov>i''- 
'it desirable, ad^iseable, and important; b^' . 
' TToiild cot have it founded on a nated profv^ 
' tion, to repeal any one thing which former p^ ^ 
' had doomed expedient for the safety of the ch*-* 
' and slate. Xo, Sir, it was a comprehensive antJ- 
'■extensive system which I intended to propose, 
' relinquish thin^ eenainly intended once as a se^ 

* riiy, which I lhoi:ght in eome respects ineffijcf.^ 
' (and which were liable to additional objeciio^ 
' froiii ihe very circumstance of the object of l^ 
' L (lion haWng been accompUshed) and ^etiirf^ 
' otlur Kctiriiy for the tame objecU, to bar* ^ 
'more coiuisient and rational lecurity both i^ 

■ ttilitatatxii ititiarj, tixt„ 1118. 
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* dkureh and iiaie^ according to the principle^ but 

* varying the. mode, which the witdom of our an^ 

* ccMtore had adopted to prevent danger. The 
' measure I intended to propose, I think, would 
' give more eafetif to the church and state/ 

Mr. Pitt md not live to try the experiment of 
obtaining this more consistent and rational secu- 
rity, whkh, keeping still to the principle of our an- 
cestors, was to give greater safety both to church 
and state. But it was tried, perseveringly and pa- 
tiently by Lord Orenville, the most eminent of 
those persons who acted with Mr. Pitt at that time^ 
and himself the person who must have been best 
acquainted with Hi*. Pitt's intentions. And we 
know that he agreed with him concerning the ne- 
cessity of such securities: *if tranquillity and 
' union be our object,' said Lord Grenville, ' all 
*due provision must be made for the inviolable 

* maintenance of the religious and civil establish- * 
' ments of the United Kingdom ; such at least 
'have always been my own declared opinions.' 
To the form of such securities he attached, he said, 
comparatively little importance; but that there 
was a necessity for them, he distinctly stated. Ac- 
cordingly under his auspices provisions were pro- 
posed, such as had been acquiesced in by the Pa- 
pal Church in its arrangements with other govern- 
ments, and to these the most considerable of the 
Boman Catholic titular bishops expressly and •for- 
mally consented. It was urged upon the mind* 
of the Pope as a reason for obtaining his consent 
to that arrangement, * that such was the returning 
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*s[uiit )r kindnesa evloced hj the British gorcis- 

* menl ovruds the Irish Rom&n <'f Thirl W. that il 

* tow \ It at ali mpnkaUe t&at in llu esad tf 
*emm ipaimn bting granted, tkt CslUii 
' hiih tjnivhl ht olltAttA to taie their wmIi is 
*tte e Pop« belin^ ^ 
and n ve belief for 
which I V bishops 

* really . on these evi 
' plmoei oot only b* 

* and bo tit tootUd, i 
*o/niWu.. theatab h iht dc tatrdi 
*ofInlanu.. ty, the Pope would 

I I hare ccnsciiUd to the rno, as the titular bifhopi 
I 4 bad done. The public cannot need to be assured 

I that no such hopes were ever held out to the Roman 
Catholics by any member of the British or Irish 
1 j government, nor indeed by any persona except 
j . I those of their own communion, who look for the 
J complete rc-establtshmcnt of their iotolerantchur^ 
I in all. its pretensions, and to the utmost of their 
■ power are labouring by any means to bring it 
abouL But it may be needful to remind the 
' I i public at ihis time that the leading persons of the 
■■ British and Irish Roman Catholics, baring iirjK 
, consented to the veto, twice retracted that consent, 

I nfler they had authorized their advocates in par* 

' liament to signitj' it, and to bring in a bill founded 
< thereon. 

; ' When last I had the honour of addressinij the 

' House in behalf of the Catholic claims,' said Sir, 

Grattan, *I tlien stated that the Catholics were 

I ' ' willing to concede to hia Majesty the right of the 

( ' veto or the nomination of their bi&hops. I am 
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^ sorry to say that I cannot now afiinn that sudl 

* are the sentiments of the Roman Catholics of Ire^ 
'* land upon that subject. Whether I liave mis^ 
' infbrmeid the House^ or the Catholics have been 
5 guilty of retractioiv is a question which I shall. 
^ never agitate».it being: my fisLed principle never to 
f defend myself at the expense of my country.' • 4 
With what pvopriety those Roman Ca^olics^ with 
irhom Mr. Giattan had communicated, could be 
called hia country^ it would require some of his 
peculiar logic U> explain. ^ 

Mr. Keogb did not speak sa calmly concerning 
.the prelates of his church on this occasion ; he said 
that to- the propositions of granting the * teto^ and 

* receiving a salary from the treasury, they gave ^ 

* private^ dastardly, partly insincere, and partly' 

* corrupt assent* Altogether insincere it was shown 
ia be, by their own ailer-conduct, but private it was 
pot ; and aasuoedly there has been nothing dastard! j 
in their proceedings : they have not wanted robun 
d tf» triplex for saying or unsaying anything with 
perfect intrepidity^ Lord Eldbn has said truly 
that * during the many years which have elapsed 

* since this question has been contemplated, no man 

* ha»yet found out what securities he could propose 
. f on the part of the Protestants, which the Roman 

^ Catholics would give as the price of what they were 

* to receive.* Wherefore, indeed, should they be 
content to receive upon conditions that which they 
expect to obtain unoondidonally, and to be courted 
|o accept, and ta be rewarded for accepting? They 
have cakmlated always upon the continued support 
of their fiiends in Parliament, being sure of the 
piiodplea upon whkb that support iag^ii^vt V;^ ^3oie^ 
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by some ; and irith r^axd 
fess &iid &el a sinceFe atta 
Church as by the consdta 
kiii9;doina, bearing in miw 
quo* Jupiter villi perda 
lookiDg' npon Ihem as d 
they have not been dcd 
m^terei duplicity tbcy 1 
assurances they hate brak 
tbey have letiacted, these 
Itaev, vftn at any time W 
for them, and plead for 
again ; and, if need were, 
them again, and to be agi 
them, and again and agai 
Patient Gri^e was but ■ 
tionists! 

Id tact, any securitiea tl 
accepted would not be wo 
the Roman Catholics, ai 
trusted upon their decia 
n'ould in these days expos 
assert it to a fiill-mouthed 
parliament, and to a charg 
calumny, and ungentleTTUn 
Catholic press, and that ] 
without being Roman Ca 
Protestant. The asseitio 
They are not to be bound 
Protestant stale by any dec 
ever solemn ; and this is 
Gystem, for it-has been dea 
popes , canona, «iA unxnd^ 
declai&\\oa& ai«. \ait£^<t 
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•sinoerity of other men that you haye your surest 
lelianoe ; but in exact proportion as the Roman 
Catholics are sincere in their religion, must they, 
■ upon any point in which . the interests of their 
church are concerned, be distrusted. Corrupiio 
cpHmi peuima. The better, the sincerer, the more 
religious they are, the more effectually are they dis*> 
qualified by their creed They are told in their 
decretals*, that Non est obtervandumjur amentum 
quo malum incauU permUtitur : that Non omnia 
promiisa iolvenda tuni: that Non observeniur 
juramenta qumjiunt contra divina mandata: 
and that AUqumdo non expedU promitsum ter* 
vore tacramenium. To these authorities their 
creed binds them ; and of their application of such 
maxims history afibrds abundant examples. In 
the bull t whereby Pope Innocent III. excommu- 
nicated Count Ramon of Thoulouse, and absolved 
his subjects from their allegiance, the maxim that 
fiuth is not to be kept with heretics is there dis- 
tinctly stated as canonical. •' Juxia Sanctorum 

* Pairum Canonicat tanctionet et qui Jidem Deo 

* non eervattjldet tervanda non eU.' It was part 
of the Coronation oath in Arragon, that the king 

* should, upon no pretence whatever, expel the 

* Moriscoes, nor force them against their wilk to 
' be baptixed ; and that he should neither directly 

* nor indirectly ever desire to be dispensed with as to 

* the said oath ; or in case a dispensation should 
' beo£fiered to him, that he should not accept of it; 

* and that, if he did, whatsoever should be done by 
' him themipon should be null and voki,' This 

•P.t.C«is.it.0Mtt.4. 
• ^OrtiliHhf 4<iCtMltii«Twiltitt^|i,S4I» 
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oaihw* iken by Charles V. ; and Pop* Clemeat 
VII., in lese words, absolved bim from the EolemD 
engSigU at : ' And we do further rel^ae yoia 

* Hftjes from the obUgatioa (rf* tbe oath, wtakh, 
' we m ifnnuM) WBR tsktn hy you in tbe geocnl 
■esUtea and priodpeJUn, 
' ncnx I lels ; sbsolnng joa 
' from a ties of the ^uilt of 

* peijinr, ocur theiriiy ; uid 

* dispemdi^ at promise, so &r as 

* it is DMX9 I ttmher gnat free 
h]| ' |1 ' and fiiD [K>„ itois, to compel aB 

■ ' that shall co.™ , or prove re&^ctoi7, 

' by ecclesiastical censures, and other proper and 
' lan-ful methods, re<iuiring the assistanoe of the 
' secular arm, if it shall be judged necessary : all 

* apostolical constitutions, und all ordinances, 
' statutes, and privileges of tbe said kin^oms and 
' principality, to the contrary nolwithslandinj, 
' though confirmed by an oath, and by an apo^ 
' tolical- confirmation, or by whatsoever other 
' authority ; and notwithstanding it should be pro- 
' vided, that a relaxation from the said oath should 
' not be desired, nor ever be made use of, if granted, 
' and that the said privileges should never be by 
' any means abrogated ; and that, whatsoever shall 
' be done to the prejudice of the same, shall be 
' held as null and void.' This dispensation, as is 
properly remarked by Dr. MiehaeJ Geddes ", may 
' plainly discover to the world how little all laws, 

* Dr. Otdin'* MdiUikm UnKd (UiiriL Truti. tdI. i. p. 33) 
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*: statutes, and daidis tlk>ii^ confirmed by the See 
*'of RoQie^ da agmfy to the security of the livesk 
^ liberties,, sad |»operty of subjects that are not> 
*. I^pists under a Popish kmg^; it bemg: impossible^ 
*'£ot the wit of man U^ frsmean oath fiiUer U> alP 
*,thosc purposes: thane this was that is here^ dis-^ 
*- pensedwidi 9-^fbCr besides thai it coBtatnedai pro«^ 
* BUST nevei to desiiee ai dispensatbn'^ or, if a- diis-> 
f pensationt should be ofiered^ not to accept oi* 
^ make use of it, it contained a declaration likewise^ 
^ that whatsoever shsuld,. by virtue of any dispen-^ 
'sationv be donete the prejudice thereof^ should 
Vbe nun and void.t!prali intents and purposes :' anr 
cath never to- desire a diapentcUion, ov to accepe 
or make use of oae^ if oflSsred, being a matter which^ 
the plenitnde of the Papal power (as we gee by 
this) caa diMpenee unihr wheneves it is for its ad-» 
Tallage to dk> iL 

. Will: it be said that these maxims are old and 
•bsoleta? Old as they are, the Roman Catholicsf 
axe stiH bound to them by that creed of Pope 
Pius IV^ wluck is at this day the authentic- exposi-^ 
fion of the 6ith of the Roman Catholic church,' 
and to which, all their proselytes must publicly as-> 
aentr without restriction or qualification. Let U9 
also eiamine of what value their late dedaratioa^ 
have proved, and how they reason at this time upoir 
the words of an oath. When, in the year 1792; 
the Irish Roman Catholics petitioned for .th^ re* 
storation of the efiective franchise,, their committee 
drew up and published a declaration,, concluding 
withthew words :••* If we shall be admitted into 

* any share of the constitution, by being restored 

* to the right of elective fiaochise, we are readying 
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* the most aokma "'■""t to dechie, tint «c wiO 
' Dot exenase that privS^ieBv disturb or weakcQlbe 
' esahlishmfnt of the Proteafant idigiop or Frott** 
' taut gjovetnment of this ecaiaXxj' Beu wHumf 
Kfr. Vcsay FLtzgtnld, how £uthfaDj- tiua soteiaK 
declomtiba has been kept i * 

By thesctof 1193,irbeit, inrelunce ufxm titt 
'' dedaralkinv coDcessioiis sueh as na gofemmaaC 
vhich was not demented would h&T« nadB wei4 
made to^iha Roman Catholics of Ir^and, itmti 
ptovided that the person accepting office thiiitt i 
aweei as IbllowB :. . * I do s(rieauil]> swear tfaacKj 
f win not Kierme any privilage, to wliidi I am a^< 
' may become entitled, to disturb and weaken thd 
' Proltstaiit religion and Proiestmt govemmetit in 
* this kingdom.' A nmn, ia whom the sen^e of 
trutii has not been destroyed by casuistry, would 
never discover. . what the llomaa Catholics have 
discovered. . that tlie sigiiificatiDa of that oath v-xraS 
upon the word *Axn.' Imir.ediuteK- after ihtf 
form of' this oath was published and dn:ul:ited, i 
Boman Catholic coniioeaCary upon it W35 pub^ 
Ushed, and the liule eunjuncdonr from. wLuch a 
meaning that should nullify the whole purport of 
the oath Kos to- he extmeledv was diftin^^uished by 
beings printed in large eharoeters, that atieodoa 
nu'g'ht be draim to it at liist sight. Tlie eonuuenl 
is thus expressed : . . 

' All are here agreed that, to violate tl\e abova 
' clause, it ia necessary to disturb and weaiea not 
' only the Proleatact rdipion, but likewise tJie Pn>J 
' lesiant government. They are evidently eoa- 
.* iiected with the conjunction and, wiiJioui any 
.'comma ofler.j^igion. Both must be disturbed 
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^ and weakened, not in any manner, but precisely 
' by the exercise of the privileges now granted. In 
^ other respects, we are in our former situations as 
^ to preaching, teaching, * writing, &c Weaken 

< after disturb a}^)ears rather an expletive than a 
' word conveying a distinct meaning, for it is im« 
^ plied in distarb ; as whoever intends to disturb, 

* a fortiori^ intends to weaken. Hence, the ex- 
^ pression is generally understood, and so it has 
^ been explained by every one consulted on it, to 
^ weaken by disturbance. Indeed, if or was be- 

* tween the word disturb and the word weaken, as 

* it was proposed, to be, the signification would be 

* changed and inadmissible*.' 

* Surely,' said Lord Eldon, when in one of his 
admirable si)eeches he brought forward this remark- 
able example of Roman Calholic casubtry, ' surely 

* this sort of reasoning upon the terms of an oath 
^ should teach us to use great caution when we are 
^ prescribing in what terms we shall require oaths of 

* security to be token.' * By this Jesuitical interpre- 

* tation,' said the present Lord Chancellor, ' it was 

< meant to convey to the Roman Catholics that, ex* 
^ cept they ditturbed as well as weakened the Protest- 
' ant establishment, they did not break their oath ; 

* and that, although they might not weaken by means 
^ of disturbing, they may weaken it by any other 

* means in tJ^r power.' The declarations and 
oaths of men, who thus ' palter with us in a 'double 
f sense,* are not to be trusted. And what shall we 
aay of those persons who, when they proposed a 
lemodelled oath in the year 1825, omitted tne word 
veaAeift.and omiiUd^ also, the clause by which 

• FflMMUBt PfiMlplif, II. tu 
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rrery Roman Catholic, vbo holds a pbee aaitt 
the staluU of 1793, is raquired to Isnd lumielf tU 
be will not do, or aUempt to do, utvttuog oico' 
Uted to alter or mler&ie with the estabbsbcd ai 
existing condition of property in Iiehaid?.-Are 
they the dupes of the Irish Ronian CBtholic ksdes 
or their accomphces ? 

' " I do swear that I will defend, to theuto*^ 
' of my power, the arrasgemente of property •i't"'' 
'this realm, as e^ablisfaed by taw." Thtsst'>' 
' p^>^-ision,' said Lord Lyndhuxst, ' and thtV^ 
' eary provision, contained in the oath of l"!^ 
' Everybody who knows anything of the }aaloiJ* 
' Ireland ; everybody who knows anytbinj: of"* 
' proceeding's upon this question, or of the eiiii^i''^ 
' given before a committee of this House, as vieil a* 
' before the House of Lords, must feel mwiSS" 
' sibly how imporlant b the provision contain"!''' 

■ this oalh. Are we not aware that that catli ''^ 
' admitted, at that period, as an additional sa^'* 

• to the Protestant Church ? If that were a "^ 
' sary clause and pro\-ision in the oalh of ^''..'. 
' why was it then omitted ? Again,, . I say. ^J" 
' not the House be astonished to learn thai, in '^ 

• bill of 1623, the whole of this provision «" 
' omitted ? Was the omission made ndvTsedly ^^^ 
' deliheraieiy ? \Vas it merely the cBeet of ^' 

■ dent, or of indifference ; or was it the le"" ^ 
' deep-laid design'?' 

Some of the most ludicrous situations whifli "^ 

presented in comedy or farce, ore produced bj"* 

maiiiiestation of credulity on one side, and a^'^ 

tuavery on the other, when some goodaatured o"r 

,*Fnln(u(PiiMiflM, p. its. 
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taSen luniidf lobe«t tbe ome time tridced aad' 
lumlied at bj putiti, -vpan whaae truth lie places 
•> AiIl M, TrfJuue .ai fhCT do upon bu gullibiUty. 
T«y dififerent ia tb« »Jing wlieii « tra^c oato- 
atrophe ii pKpared by deodt thus acting upon «■ 
gmerona spint! latere ia m aort «f stubborn 
and stui^ coniMtcncy by whioh idcb wem Bonu^ 
times tobeponeaMd, aabyan eTiI«pirit; noprOof 
■can dienerict them of the persuuion irtuch the^ 
have enn taken up ; Ihe more tight is thrown upon' 
it, the le« '(Uke the owl in the -emblem) -ok the^' 
aUelo see and to ducera. The eedarieB who -de- 
sire the eveitbvow «f the church . .and they who 
oonsider all leligions with equal indiSerence, and 
are willing, IhereTore, to loleiste all, provided they[ 
pay for none;,. and they who hate ChriatiELnily,' 
and would 'eogerly, if it were possible, <lestroy it 
root and bnin%, because their hearts rebel BgninEt' 
the restrictions which it imposes and the duties' 
which it enjoins-; such persons have an intelligible' 
motive for their conduct in leaguing with the 
Boinan Catholics, and aiding them in their endea-' 
TOOTS to open a practicable breach in the constitu- 
tion. But it is not bo obviously inlclligible, where-' 
fore uncere Protestants, who tove the religion' 
which they profess, hold it hy choice as well as by 
inheritance, adhere to it in heart as well as with 
-their lips, understand its inestimable worth, qnd, . 
if a dreadfiil necessity were to arrive. . Would lay 
' -down their lives in its defence, .it is not «o intell^ 
gibic why such Protestants (and such there atti 
among the Emancipationiste) should persist in -thii 
league, when the ulterior designs of -the party, l>y 
whose professions they were first alluiedta e&sgis^ 
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in it, ue DO iaoffa dosasUod, and cut no longer 
be concealed. A bettar eq i»Bati o a . bowe^wy axf i 
b« found than in the tUdiMusacai isio vdndi nta 
well-mmung- men Bo mrt i mca saScr their coon-- 
tcncy to d«g«msle. Tbey cootinue to wt «k 
the Roman Calliolics, txA becuae thgf ntain their 
first opiaioiw, but because tbej liaw changed thera. 
Tbey believed at fiiat that Mcniiliu weie iMces' 
sary, nod H»ke Uid acted apoK that bdirf ia Ml 
sincerity. Uamag lesined, mm the expaieaee of 
twenty yean, thit w> Hooritin can lie ofataiae^ 
nitlier than aeknoiriedge their cnvr. as ia hoaoo^ 1 
able rectituda th^ cmgfat to have done, (and mast ' 
have dune, if they bod kept on ia ihe sinirht-for- 
vrard path of an upright imdcrsLcEdiiij,) ilx'j r^ve 
persuaded tliemselves thai no eecurities aic iieAled ; 
and of ihis they would now persuade the nadon. 
If they represent the concessions which s»-e called 
, ^ [or as an act of grace, they argwe sg^Lust the uu- 
grocior.suess of dogging it wiili coaditions. Do 
they ad\'i£e it ss a capitulntioa, to ^t^hkh uspcricus 
circuni stances must inevitably reduce the goverii- 
nientP then tbey insist that to stand out for terms 
nil! ser\'e only to prolong hostile feelings, which 
ciiiiiut loo 60on be albyed ; but that tlic part of 
wisdom should be to gratify the -^ic-.orious parly, 
and eicite in them a kindly disposidon by placing 
a generous confidence in them, and leaking' an uu- 
coiidiiional surrender. And thej pretend ihaiiiiis 

imay be done safely, for the Kooi&u Catholics, as a 
body, neither haie nor can have any ulterior cbjccl. 
altlioiigh individuals amouglheni, irritaied by lon^ 
I opposition to their first and just claims, may have 
! used iutcmpciate lan^a^ a^d had recourse ig 
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unjustifiable and even perilous means. But place 
them on an equal footing with their Protestant fel- 
low-subjectSy and they will then desire nothing 
more. . because there will then be nothing more for 
them to desire. Take their deigy into the pay of 
the state, and the dogs of darkness, contented each 
with his sop, will neither bark nor bite. Throw 
open the houses of Parliament to the laity, and 
admit them to all offices, and the roots of the Roman 
Catholic strength will then be cut : the great faiiii- 
lies among th^ are attached to their faith, less by 
any dear prindple of conscientious assent, than by 
xesentment and-pride ; and were the cause of that 
resentment removed, and the provocation to that 
pride no longer administered, they might be e^* 
pected soon to become English in their ^th as well 
as in all their other feelings. Divested of declama-. 
tion, and of such fallacies as have previously been 
noticed, these are the arguments of those Emanci- 
pationists who argue in good faith. If they are 
reminded of the coronation oath, they reply, that it 
is a bugbear whkh has been disposed of (however^ 
this it will require some hardihood to repeat, since 
the reply itself has been so ably disposed of in Mr. 
line's perspicuous Treatise, and in the powerful 
volume of the Dean of Chester), .or they advise 
that Parliament, in its authority and its wisdom^ 
should annul that oath, and frame another, in its 
stead ! Are they entreated to call to mind the ex- 
amples with whidi, for our instruction and warnings 
history abounds. . that of other countries, and more 
especially that of our own ?. • History, they tdl us, 
is an old Almanac, .we are now to be guided by the 
New Style, and oonform to the Gregorian kako^ 
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* ai^rdiensioiis ? Why, he was Buonaparte^s pii- 

* soner, and must remain subservient to him. Was 

* there any apprehension of the Jesuits beings 
•iwtored?"' 

Mr. Whitbread asked these questions in the year 
1812» with the confidence of one who would have 
deemed it absurd to suppose that any man should 
answer him in the affirmative. It is possible to 
have a short nose, and yet be so short-sighted as 
not to see to the end of it * All things are in 

* diange/' said a member of one of Elizabeth^s 
parliaments, * and nothing so mppresHd^ biii by 

* Go^9 grace the iome tnay^ in ttme^ by policy 
^ be ratud up* He who said this was a Papist. 
Tbe policy which he required for raising, up that 
suppressed superstition in these kingdoms will not 
be wanting : onoe it was already so raised as to 
struggle for the ascendanqr, and by God's grace it 
was again suppressed ; but woe be to us if, in reli- 
ance upon that grace, we neglect our human secu- 
sties, and su£&r our defences to be betrayed ! 

It should seem a reasonable assumption, with 
xcgard to the ulterior views of the Irish. Agitators, 
that those views may be supposed to extend as- &r 
as the agitators themselves have chosen, not 
mexdy to admit, but to proclaim* Agitaton 
they are here caDed advisedly, because the term 
comprises the two . classes of United Irishmen : 
those who act in subservience to Dn Doyle and 
Mr. 0*Connell, and those who are enlisted under 
Captaia Rock. Will Catholic Emancipation, in 
its widest meaning, content them? Dr. Doyle 
may answer the question for one branch of this 
jOfftentouB unioB, and Captain BAdLfot tbi^^M^K^^ 
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• otholiff Emaiidpation.' saya Dr. Dovle*,' 

* will not remedy iho evUs of the tithe s]^steiD : U 
*wiL not allay the finour ofrtli^iruM xt^ iM 
*-pM]«tiBa clashing of tiro Churches, one def»> 
tted, the other f&lleo, both high-miiKied, peri^ 
*'inlli«raDt: it wHi not check Uie rattoorw» awl*, 
•"WW ~ irent Kctf 

* 0^ "e all sus[Hcia&'af |ai>^ 

* tUi were Antoaians \aur 
"sdf no* Creole that' tgm^ 
'pet 7i< crdert of tkt ' " 
'wAUh cpcndent on rtl' 

* Withd ^'on is- a gnat 
'mm, h. not only e^ct ma^ 

•botoPIJr- ITLTERIOK HBASi:Ke9i 

* which a provident leguianire could without diS; 
'oilty e&ct The umion op the chuscbes; 
' kottievcr, icouid at once electa total chawe ia 

' the dispotitiom ofvien.' 

Here, however, in justice to the character of this 
titular prelate, it should be observed th;U, being 
queslioncd upon this subject before the Committee, 
a very different' opioion- was then expressed by 

FirJajn* iamnlMr iittii famtrmria crrtU. 

He then said, ' T think, if emancipation w«« or- 
' ried, that the whole of the Catholic population 
' wonid consider their grievances, as it were, at an 
' end, I am also quite confident it would produce 
'in them a feeling of satisfection, of confidence, 
' and aiTection towards government, greater than 
' has ever been experienced almost in any country. 
.' We would ted a most intense interest ia pro^ 

• IKeai, B- !. SOL 
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f meting the interests of our own country, without 
^' reference to religious distinctions : there would be 

* a bond, arising out of our affections and natural 
*. inclinations, which would secure to the crown our 
*r allegiance better than any provision which can 
' possibly be made. I am convinced in my soul. .- 
' J never spoke with more sincerity • • I never spoke 
*. more from the fulness of my heart than I do at 

* this present moment, .that, if we were freed from 

* the disabflities under which we labour, we would 

* have no mind, and no thought, and no will, but 

* that which would lea4 us to incorporate ourselves 

* fully and essentially with this great kingdom.' 

Now (fbr it was never supposed that Janus, 
though he had a double &ce, had a double itiind 
also) it is certain that the titular prelate must either 
)iave written, or spoken, as he did not think. And 
there appeared so many and such flagrant proofe of 
this self-contradiction in his evidence, that had he 
been before a court of justice, no counsel would 
have rested his case upon the testimony of a wit- 
ness who had thus disqualified himself, nor would 
any jury have allowed the slightest weight to it. 
But it is also due to him to observe, that he may 
have felt not only self-justified in this conduct, but 
adAapproyed fbr it, upon the system of morals 
which he learned at Salamanca and which is incul- 
cated at Maynooth. The jesuit-casuists have tie- 
termini that it is sometimes allowable to conceal^ 
the truth ; and in their dSssification of falsehoods. 
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iheviews and maxims of his church, and thedecla- 
cations of those who are engaged with him in the 
same cause, made under drcumstanoes in which 
Iheir sincerity may be presumed, sometimes in the 
ncarmth of exultation, sometimes with the advised* 
oieas of a settled judgment Dr. Doyle knows that 
firhat he calls Catholic Emancipation can no more 
produce unanimity, or even tranquillity, in Ireland, 
^hat Jt can diange the weather; or than Prince 
iHohenlohe, by praying in Germany, can set a 
Jiroken kgin Dublin. ^But he -knows, also, that it 
'would open a passage to those ulterior measures 
fivhich he desires, and enable the Roman Catholics 
"to occupy a position from which they could com^ 
jmand the dtadeL fie knows that on thatposidon 
they might plant their batteries, and demand the 
«unender of the Protestant Church Establishment 
Jn Ireland. And we know that, in both Houses df 
the British Peurliament, there are persons, some 
1>eing truly Protestants, some calling ihemselves 
so, some of John Wilkes's religion, and .some 
^f Jeremy Bentham's f , who would heartily co« 
cipenite with them for that object. Lord King 
^ad Mr. Hume are not the only members who 

* WUeh,«pM tlM mtkoritjoftbA'Honiaf Ckn»i«]«,'..wt matt 
jippMi !• b« tiNMCluBf Ttrf diflincBt from t^t «pm wkieh U« 
3riiiU«iutiUUoaUliB«Bd«d; for that joonal ■pMJu Um ia.iti 
Jibcnlilju/ WWtkw w« tolM rtvM]«d rtUgioa f«r ow.ff«ida,« 
* tmhnm tk« •piaiou of lb« traaMaadcsUl aoralUla, nd ekooM dtt 
« Eyirafna tr*t«a m ModiCcd hjUr, BcBt]Mai'..aad pim atly it . 
flptaks af «M aniit wwki BBiutmiwabU I .Foot Jtnmj, Oim to bt 
mftimi hf MMk triatwadwlil j— taatbtt I 

—— * Im tkalTt eMMhrad 
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have inlimated su much. And ' God knows,' ea^: 
X^rd ClfiTcndon, * few men bare done more baxia 

* thai) those n'tio have been ihought able to dt 

* teast ; and there cannot be a grcaler error than td 
' believe a man whom we see qualitifid with tM 
' mean ports to do good, to be therefore incapdji 
' of doing hurt. Tbeie i* & supply of mahce, d 
' pnde, oi industry, and even of folly, in A 
' ueakcst, when he sets his heart upon it, Ha 

* mokes a atiange progress in mis<Aieti The Com 
tiymanin thefiible asked nolhitig more of the 'IVefl 
thnii a piece of "Wood vrherewiih to moke a hondl 
for his ose ; and the silly IVees thought they gaifi 
him little in grautini; his requesL As we value tb 
Tree oftheChuich, vrhichisoarTraeof Life.^ 
vre tender the udety of the Royal Oak.. let n 
beware how we give the handle ! For the wedge 
are prepared; and bands which are co3j« an 
callous .enough for the work are ready to engag 

But the Whigs will tell ns Ui&t ulterior viewi 
are enicrlaincd only by a few who are either bigofi 
in religion, or enthusiasts in politics ; and that tb 
great oxul respet^obie body of the British and Jrid 
Uomiui Catholics desire no more than what thq 
ask, imd when that shall have been granted will bi 
contented and thankful. 'Pennirum videatur, 
' qiumquam extare qui etiam nunc credat ik 
' quorum pradicta quotidic videat re et «i>entu 
' re/rUU' Cicero did not more justly Bay thb d 
those who believed in the Chaldiean astrologera; 
than it may be applied to those who give credit to 
this class oif politicians. There ok, undoubtedly, 
among our Roman Catholic fellow-mbjects, maaj 
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who in their secret hearts lahient that this danger- 
ous question ever should have been moved ; many 
who were contented with the toleration which they 
enjoyed, and would have been glad still to have 
livied in peace with all men, and in as much charity 
as is permitted by their creed. In these kingdoms 
time had done much toward abating the acrimony 
of religious difierences. Our controversial war&re 
had ended ; satisfied with victory, as well as thank- 
ful for the deliverance which by victory had beeri 
achieved, .we had laid down our arms, willing, as 
frr as possible, to kt the points of difierence pass 
out of mind, and look only to those in which we 
were agreed. This was the disposition of the Pro- 
testant Churdi when the Romanists renewed the 
war;. .when Milner planted his batteries, and 
Itfingard opened his mines, and the corps of sap- 
pers commenced their operations under Mr. But* 
ler, and the Baddeleys and Andrewses cast their 
stinkpots over our walls. And, now, even the 
most moderate among them feel those latent prin- 
ciples of their religiop in action, which, if they had 
not been thus disturbed, might have remained 
latent and consequently harmless through life. 
Once more with the British Roman Catholics, 
their religion is become their Action, and they 
have found allies among the men whose faction is 
their religion. They would not and could not be 
satisfied with what it is proposed to grant, even if 
the utmost that has yet been proposed were to bef 
granted. So surely ..and as reasonably also, .as 
they now argue that because so much has already 
hcen conceded, therefore more must be g^ranted. • 
so surely the next concessions would aui^^l^ \bieaDb 
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with grounds for a Anther ■^'^™'^'^ TIm man Uk; 
gain, the more strongly will it be coandeitd a 
point of boDOur for them to pursue tbrir odnii- 
tage. If legislaton, why not judges? If in the 
perliament, why not in the cabinet ? If qtialifitd 
to enad laws for the people, wherefore not qualified 
for oflering counsel la the Ling? One nbsuidky 
having been granted, the rest follow iu proper coa- 
eequcnce. There would remain but one step loon 
and that step would then have btto rendeRd 
ess7:..Wh;islbe soveieign lobe the only pnson 
in these kingdoms to whom liberty of consdence is 
refused? Why should the kin^. queen, heir of 
heiress, apiwirent or presumptive, of this empire, te 
the only persons in it who, after having esaioiiied 
into the reasons of their tiuih, may aot ^'aIT its 
form, if they think good, and choose another for 
themselves, without incurring pains and penalties ? 
Is it just, .is it reasonable, that they should be 
mider this restriction ? Is it consiislent Mith iht»e 
imprescriptible rights of conscience, which above 
all other rights ought to be held sacred ;. .or »i^ 
the liberality of this enlightened nation ? 

Suppose. . (and. without referring to what Lord 
Piunkctl calls the old almanac., .who that looks 
Upon the ephemeridcs of the current year, w ill deem 
it an impossible supposition ?) ■ . suppose thc.-e 
should be a sovereign in these kin^oms, or a suc- 
cessor to them, who should be verily persuaced 
that the Holy Roman Catliolic and Apostolic 
Church, as it styles itself, is the true church, and 
tlie only one in which salvation is to be obtained. 
Against such a danger (for it is a jwssible danger) 
Liriiy in our rroiesiaut constitution ; 
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but if fhe kgislature were no longer XVtitestant, 
who shall say that that security might not be an- 
nulled?* .as some securities, which by our foie^ 
fidhers were deemed equally essential, have been ; 
and as others must be before men whose boundea 
idigious duty it is to subvert that constitution, can 
be admitted into parliament. What could be re* 
plied to these aiguments for extending liberty of 
conscieooe to the royal family, but that the existing 
laws upon this point are expedient and necessary 
for the safety and wel&re of these nations ; and 
bow can it be txpetibtd that we should stand upon 
that principle th^ if we abandon it now ? The 
throne, as well as the altar, will be shaken, if we 
Mvffer ourselves to be driven from that ground by 
clamour, or seduced by that spurious h'berality 
which makes those yrbo are deluded by it at once 
Ihe tools and thejestofthe true Papist The Pn>* 
testant succession was established, because it had 
been found, by experience, that it is inconsistent 
with the safety or wel&re of this Protestant king* 
dom to be governed by a popish prince, or by any 
long or queen marrying a Papist. But if the prin* 
cii^ upon which that succession was established 
be retracted, the principle of legitimacy revives, 
and the Bill of Rights, which is the MagnaX^haxla 
of our religious, and moral, and intdlectual free* 
•dom, becomes as much an old almanac as history 
m «as mere a bugbearas the Coronation Oath. The 
right of succession reverts to the house of Sardinia^ 
llttt house, whose tender mercies the Vaudois ex* 
perienced fermeriy, •« and whose genevosi^ the 
descendants fifths Vaudois are experiencing at 
this day. 



w^i^mt 
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TUc more modecals part of the Engluib Be 

Calliolics would live in bope nf llii niini iiim. „ 

coutrai theinselvea with pacparing tbe my fir V 
by such iDOUis as would then be sole and ooA- 
rtitutional ; .and while that hope m* iade&aii«I] 
delayed, Uiere would be ahoys ia ihnr i^neotA 

I l| ' I; £imily. Tbey c&n kaoir liule ^ the old abnaia^ 
and us liUle of hucibn »atui«, mrho muld ■<»»"*» 
tufh a poesibQily froca ibcir w=ti>»mff of tiie «»• 
sequences to be apprehflnded if i*e snnendeT oar 
securities. Por it has enr bcea tbe -poliqr of tfaa 
Romish Church, and moie ^spediUj of its mbdest 
ajenls, the Jesuits, lo obtain an iuSuenct oiex iii- 
Aneniial pereoos, oad pala tbe ear of queeus saA 
'kings, iuto which (as has been pcriloiKly proved 
in this kingdom) they instil somelhiog- more deadly 
than the 'juice of cursed hebeuon.* Si would not 
be dillicult to sbcm' wherefore, when free oppor- 
tunity is afforded, they find most dociiinf in ihis 
exalted rank ; nor is the &ct more credible to 
their astute policy than to the ialeatioiu of those 
«ho have thus been brousbl into subjection. But 
in every rank of life the Uomish propagandist acts 
B'ith an ad^-antajTe which is uot possessed by tbe 
Biiiiisters of any of the refonned churches : f^ir be 
proceeds per fat el nefas to bis purpose. Sojuer 
or later, to all those ivho have Lived mthoui God 
ia the world there comes a season when reUjioa 
appcai-s to them, what iu truth it i^ tbe most m^ 
meulousofall earthly concerns. Sooner or later. th£ 
Goul aivakeiiing to a sen:^ ofit£ condition inquires, 
what bIihII I do that I may inherit eternal Ufe ?. - 
aod e^tremm jnectlns in Ibis, ai in other cates. 
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those teachers are most likely to be heard in reply 
who offisr it either upon the easiest terms, or upon 
the most rigorous. The Church of Rome tenders 
it upon one or the other, according to the' dis* 
position of the seeker. It acts thus systematicall]^^ 
|n its wisdom, .for the wisdom of the serpent bcf^ 
longs to it ; and the structure of that Church is the 
greatest work of such wisdom which the world has 
ever yet seen. No other system has ever been de- 
vised so excellently adapted to practise upon the 
weakness of men, and to form a strict alliance; 
offensive and defensive, with their vices. It ad- 
dresses itself seemingly to the better part of our 
nature, while it enters into a compromise with thd 
worst It enslaves the understanding and corrupts 
the conscience. Can it then be deemed strange that 
it should collect so many wai6 and strays into its 
ibid ; and that its likeliest converts should be found 
among those who are most exposed to the tempta^ 
tions of prosperity ? 

« Let us not be deceived. Catholic Emancipa^ 
tion may be argued upon the ground of expediency', 
the only ground upon which its advocates can 
make out Uie shadow of a case (and that ground 
Is not tenable by them) ; but it comes to a question 
of religion at last,, .and ' that whale (as Horace 

* Walpole says) must swallow up all gudgeon 

* questions.' It is a sagacious remark of Horace 
Walpole*8, that large bodies are only led by being 
in earnest themselves when the leaders are not sa 
The multitudes whom the Irish demagogues have 

Sut in action, (and whom they represent as mil* 
ons) are in earnest, because their views are na- 
tional and religious; not to mention that IrishnkeiK 
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oTlltHr doss, are slirays ia . eaitiest wfaes tfacT in 
ill hopts of a fny. Were it not that ibe; uppo" 
CathQltc Emacdpatian b U> pot so end to blbcs. 
taxes, and reaC, ibey would can aa little far l^ 
men who have raised tW storm, as tbao* toea on 
for them, or their religioo, or tbeir ooontiy. 

■ W%« fklBfl •flfil HpKt ■(• ■> i*k 

S«» il^fltl, n 



but in this instance, the stin-ing' cause,, -the 
(icep influential prindple is in the multitude, aod 
not the movere. They would cane as liiile tbr 
Colliolic Emancipation, if they knew what is 
meant by the absurd term, as ihey would profit by 
it were it obtained : but undetslandinj it to meau 
Catholic ascendancy, they puraue it with a ara- 
pliciiy and sincerity which dcsen'c to be better 
directed ; and with zes.\ worthy of a. better cause. 
Broken heads they would risk merrily for Mr. 
O'ConncU or ^Ir. Anybody, at an election,, .man, 
ill these latitudes, being an electiooeering animal ; 
but their necks would not be hazarded with the 
same willingness in such a quarrel. For th« 
political question they icould not go fiinher than 
a riot (a riot moreo\er having a ^neal attraction 
ill itself,), .for the religions one thev would Lake 
the field ill rebellion. Tlvu old plenary indul- 
gence for those who are engaged in a holy war 

*ItUO COBSCSU. 
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Tfould^ ar iir 8 former vebellSonv revive for theor, 
when thef wexe again engaged in the same cause;* 
(they are taught to believe * thisi and- it is believed^ 
by them ;) Hki if the plume of phoenix feathers 
which the Pope sent to Tirone, were by miracle ta 
be discovered,, they would doubt aff little of the 
phoenix, as of the infidlibility of him who sent it. 
In that feith they would be ready to inflict, or to 
endure anything,, .to deserve the heaviest punish- 
ment that outraged* humanity might demand, and 
offended justice exact,, .and ta undei^ it with a 
fortitude, which, arising from deluded conscience* 
excites compassion even more than it commands 



* * Doctor Doyk, i» kis pattoral letttr to tUIUbbflBmon, iBtimitt* 

* tkat Ut eki^j liid oppoM tktir dnifiio, or nthtr did ecntoro thtou 

* Bo tUtos. tkat, oltboofk tbo cUrgj (I quote from momorj) know of 
*tko eoMpiraejr for throo yoftn btforo it eamo to « bcod, they rofnsod 
^tko rilM of tko Ckoroli to all who woold not moaaoo tboir wickod 
•doiifiti Thao wn oortaialj mj kiad to tkofOTmNBtat: but if 

* tko cltrf7 kao«r of tko ooMpiraof, (wkick kaowltdgo tkojr did aoC 
'ooonnaueoto,)' tk«y kaoir oloo tkat tko pcopio did not mock foor tb# 
"'witkkoldliif oiPtkooo fitet; bteavto ma opinion graoraUx prevoilod 
raaoor tkoa, tkot ctt CatkMet who opputd th§ British povernment 
^ im «nM WMW mUUUd to ths h§n^i of • pUnaty Udulggtiee, Tk» 
« floffj moat karo kaoira tkat rack aa iadalgoaoo waa fraattd in tko 
*iU tiaMb and tkat' tkoro karo boea moa amoag tko Iriok wko kart 
•tUfkt tkoa to boKonr tkat it ooatiaooa otitt ia foroo. Aad, boskit, 

* IW olorff ■ajrksTo kaowa tkat roftuiaf tkriritoi of tko Ckarok 

* waa rtfoiiaf 0BI7 wkat tko pooplo would aot raooiro^af oa« cftktir 
^§aiii watt uH U et^fitt tMdr tUuff it9i» fmrtff wUU tk§y had 
^trUmphtd, fxetptat tko koor of doatk Tko olorfj tkoa oonld kav* 

* M yypwtaaity of pnttiaf tkdr tkrcat ia Oieatloa, osoopt at aa koar 
tkof karo aaiComljr (aad I tkiakTorf propMlj) ooaraatod. to 

I it.^Jtook l^Moetod; pb SM. 
' Tfcb litilo book may bo roooivod witk porfoot coaidiaoo* NopMOO 
iiliiCtocacqaaiatid witk Iko ttftto oTtkf Iffiak poMMtry tad pooplt 
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czisi in a more unmitigBted and malignant form, 
4>oth among priests and people. It is not true 
ihat that religion has changed its character any- 
where. . When indeed those persons who call upon 
us to dismfoitle our defences, throw open our gates, 
and admit tlie Roman Catholics into the citadel of 
4he constitution, are reminded of the intolerant 
and persecuting principles which have been de- 
creed by their Councils, proclaimed by their Popes, 
and acted upon whenever and wherever they have 
had power to act ; then indeed they argue, and 
the British and Irish Romanists are free in their 
liberality to confess, and eager to persuade us, 
that the infallible* has been deceived, that the im- 
mutable has changed : but the Romanists make 
this admission with a saving clause, (for them- 
selves, and not for us,) that it is the practices only 
which have varied, not the eternal principles, for 
ihat their Church is and ever has been, and ever 
must be, incapable of error or mutation. And. in 
one part of Uiis assertion, they are borne out by 
the ftill and dear evidence of history. Certain it 
is that their Church confesses to no error in any 
principle that it has at any time maintained, and 
that it expresses neither shame nor sorrow for any 
of its practices : it recedes from none of its claims, 
though it may wait the convenient season for re- 
advandng them; it retracts no maxim which it 
has once avowed, however monstrous. There i; 
even a canon forbidding the retraction of .any- 
thing that has once been decreed against an]i 
heresy whatsoever*. Nan est retractandum quoc 
semel Synodu* •iaiuU contra unamquamqm 
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establishment f ; .-and -a fipanish .Roman Oatholic, 

who had ■ been ^.in . the . service = of* the Inquisition 

himself^ found himself called upon,"when he was. in 

this countxy, : to axgue the> point ^witb them, and 

endeavour to convince than that this accursed 

tribunal deserves the abhorrence land in£uny which 

it has obtained ! Grievously indeed are .they de* 

eeived who ate persuaded that the Romanists* have 

.anywhere abated onejot.of their, pretensions, or in 

•any one point relaxed ' the - rigour < of their intole* 

lance. We -are sometimes referred to the Gallicaa 

•church as an :example'ihat the Roman Catholic 

religion may be established without detriment to 

the tempocal .sovereignty, 'and that it i may exist, 

• •Jtpm€tpn4MMtitiAmgMifd4tf0Mdft U hUmMoldu Saint 

* €(§ki9 e&mm§ lUiU, §t ftm mi ntgndu fair$ t^ologiw par «• prkra 
• *■ mth§Hfa§ magiaii, J§ kdjit hmV ^ii tamaaisMit mai la matwrw da 

^tat kaUiMtamamtt fa§Jam*aimaitpa$ maitu qa* iai ct.qm'aaewm ta* 
'^falfilMr, Is foUfiam aalMijaa t mai* qwa H Cam aompanUt t*0ipHt 
'* da paia at da d^ariti, fkamiUti at da datimtaruiomaiU, foa ratpira 
-^fBtamgiia^atqaapraaaatala daehina axntiqaataaitdaJhutCkriat 

^atSma, moat la tpalima da rigmamr^ fattmea, da r«M, da auMea, ^m 
^,diati lag eaMtituHami dm Saimi Ogka^atamta Ufaemiti meimalla at par* 

*mamamla fm'amt lat imqidaitamn fakmsar da lamr mmUmta, mm awprif 

^dailaii mmtmrallat at diaima*, da$ eamatitmliamt dat papa*, dat ardam' 

* mmmeet rayaiaa^ k lajamamrdm taramU^ lamr muwra la Baartt^ am ma 
•pamaait famptchardadkattaraatrikmmateamma mmiiibia, at prapm 

* aaaiamamt iifaira dat-kppaaiitai,* liawto. SitL Critigma da U%- 
fmiiltiam d'Stpmpma, U iL, {k 08. 

la kb prtHftet alto (xid*i.)I Uomta Mtiett tUi'ftTirarabl* •pnifla 
•r tk« lH«UUiM, wkiek b« bMrd-ia Loodos, ika •dairtn of th*t 
tribwal tkiaUaf it Ud haam maaSwl U Spaia, aad tUt FruiM woald 
kar* laaad it advaatafaoai to hmw kad a uiiilar MtabUtkaiat! ^Ca 
fat i n mi p ai t oat parmmmat, ha adda, gl'kaii da araira qifU-a^ffUmit 
€kra ham Cmlkaifm§ pamr m*amair Ham d cf«i«d^ dm Saimt Ufka^ 
SkoM «M wtra aatftod CatWliai Ikaj wvald wiiliafl/ ka?* dt- 
liTvad •?« It lit dit^pUMl 
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though the gnaX, bodf of the people have in soon 
degree partaken pUyaicalljr of ibat iniproTemeiif, 
(for ihou^ miserably poor, they mfer less ftnn> 
ftbsoiuU wuU Oaa their more miserable fore* 
fether*^ »w»»Il« iliBV n>Tiuun unchanged. Its 
seen i tice that their aaceHan, 

when Jidthem«nli«,vercaot 

■non obligation of an oalh ; 

cm; Munla of anon and mar- 

der, tl iMie committed Gentui; 

afler < Iridl. and in the same 

tempe ration are aft completely 

priest- lo reoeivvd their onlers 

from hir raeiim «j i\tiii. . and thdr reward froro 
Cromwell; andthespritof Sanders and Rinucdm 
has descended upon the priests who ride them. 
' You destroyed,' sajs Mr. O'Connell, ' the regJ 
diadem and noble coronets, but the mitres of the 
prelacy you could not crush ; they were too pow- 
erful for the arm of oppression or the foemon's 
Gword ; and the Catholic Church, the only and 
last remnant of Ireland's former greatness, is now 
as strong in her hierarchy, as fixed and firm in her 
strength, as immo^'eable as the eternal rock on 
nliich she stands, as pure in doctrines as nhen &he 
was founded, and as venerable and splendid as 
when her altars sparkled with gems and gold. 
Slie is still as unbending as in the days of her 
greatest glory : her tenets are as pure as her dog- 
mas are immutable.' 
So speaks iMr. O'Connell ; let us now bear Dr. 
Phelan .— 

' For the last fiAy years, the Roman Catholic 
* Vi^Uopa Wv« beea engaged, with little i 
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noDf ID treatmg' with varioiu members of the 
gorenimeBt, both iir England and Ireland!*: 
in erery instance they have over-reached oir 
doded them« and held on their sinuous course 
of aggrandxEement without sustaining one de- 
cisiye defeat They have received with equal 
fieedo m » and treated with equal dexterity, the 
overtures whidi vrere- made to them from time 
to tnne, by aspbaata after place and declaimere 
npon potriotisni. They hare, intrigued with all 
parties; they have cajoled and vilified, used 
and amosed them» Va suited their purposes, yet 
never given their confidence to any. It was a 
more diflfcnlt achiSevement to counterplot the upper 
dttsses of their own communion ; they attempted 
it, and have succeeded. la 1793, availing then»- 
selves of the blind strength of the Irish legislature, 
diey crushed the rising spirit of their gentry beneath 
a mass of nominally enfranchised paupers ; on 
several occasions since, they have rebuked that 
^ overweening anxiety for emancipation,** which 
vroold postpone the sacred claims of the hierarchy ; 
and at some critical moments when a schism ap« 
pcared inevitable^ have restored subordination in 
flcditioas ranks, and soothed or terrified the ring'- 
leadere into obedience. Men who can do all this 
should be respected as adversaries. Friends they 
never can be ; they have a spirit which scofis- at 
conciliation ; they have a separate interest, an in- 
terest in the disquiet and dishonour of England, 
whidi cannot be purchased up by any considera- 
tion within the reach of a minister. 
* It ia tme, indeed, that various causes conspire 
^ to ptevent the repetitioD of those deM>kiting scenes 
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1 whfle they rule at home with a rod of iron/ they 

* attack England with her own free institutions. 

* They govern the strongest political interest in the 

* empire : they manage everywhere the puppets of 

* legislation, fiiom the hovel of the resident free« 

* holder to the chateau of the absentee ; and the 

* local minister confesses that the tranquillity of Ire-* 

* land, and his own titular dignity, are suspended 

* upon their irresponsible good pleasure. Indus- 

* trious in occupying and securing those positions 

* which, firom a thousand motives, are successively 

* relinquished to them, they establish every day a 

* precedent for someiiew pretension. In the mean 

* time, they make partial exhibitions of their spiritual 

* strength : the *' artillery of popular excitation^* is 

* occasionally brought out for sportive but imposing 
*' exercise ; and the crozier of a skilful prelate, like 

* the wand of Prospero, raises a whirlwind of con- 

* tentious elements, ** roarers that care not fbr the 

* name of king,*' yet contribute, it seems, to the ho^ 

* nour and security of royalty */ 

It is this hierarchy, or hierocracy, who, we are 
fold, are to become the efficient and ruling instru- 
ments ibr tranquillizing Ireland, and effecting the 
mond union of the two islands, if only Catholic 
Emancipation be conceded to their modest, and 
peaceful, and dutiful, and equitable desires! A* 
hierarchy which has assumed the attitude of defir 
mooe, and been (proh pudor [) permitted and en- 
<:ouiaged to assume it, and with which the Protes-* 
iant Government of tliese kingdoms has more than 
€Hice, by a suicidal mispolicy, consented to treat as 
Yfith a high contracting power ! A hierarchy which 

9 •Hlitor7•rtktCk■r•k•lM.p^U«|UL 
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b now linowa, by its own kvowbI, b1w»^ to have 
carried on k tnasonable oommutiicHtion with Hm 
Pretender, so long es a Pretender existed; and' 
which, at a time when this country was engaged in 
war with Buonaparte, and at the very time wbm that 
irar was carried on under the most un&Tourable 
and threatening aspects, volunteered its acceptance 
of the Concordat by which the Pope confirmed fain 
in his possession of the throne of C^anoe, and con- 
firmed also throughout all the countries which were 
under his rule, to the actual occupiers, the property 
which hod been confiscated- by the revolutionaiy 
governments: tliis the Irish hientrchy did, pro- 
nouncinfr, in a formal synod, that, in so doing; 
' Pope Pius the Seventh had validly, and agretabty 
'. to the tpirit of the tacred canont, exerted the 
' power belonging to the ApOitoUcal See, and that 
' they accepted, approved, and concurred with 

* the said acts of Pius the Seventh, as good, right- 

* fill, authentic, and neceisary .' inspired by cha- 

* rity, and done in the faith of hi* predecetior P 
And from the hierarchy which has given this prac- 
tical proof of their assent to the doctrine, that in the 
Pope authority is vested to f^ve kingdoms and to 
take them away,, .the hierarchy by which, in times 
of trouble and danger, as Dr. Phelon has truly ob- 
served, the diplomacy of rebellion was generally 
conducted,, .the hierarchy by one of whose actual 
and most active members we have been openly told. 
that, if a rebellion were now mging from Carrick- 
fergus to Cape Clear, no sentence of excommuni- 
cation would be fulminated by a Roman Catholic 
^T«laXe,..froni tliis hierarchy and these prelates, 

tbe VtD^Mftasv (xcr^ctomisD.^ viuL 4^ House <tf 
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Brunswick, are told that they may expect a perfect 
allegiance;. ag- attached and piindpled obedience, a 
dutiRillcoHiperation in the great work of bettering 
the condition, of the Irish; and paciQfing Iveland! 
Yes ! we may* look for this when- men guth^ 
grapes fh>ni) thorns and figs from thistles- ; when 
the Ethiopian diallchangehis^skin andithe leopan£ 
her spots I 

• Contented tfiat hierarchy never- will be, and 

nevercan be^-till it has- either brought about tho 

ov e rt hr ow of the Protestant Church, or renounced 

the principles which it now holds» and to which it 

is bound. Before their consecration,, the Irish 

bbbops take what, ia h'terally and veritably an 

oath of fealty, and' allegiance to'the Pope. They 

swear that they will* be ftithful and obetUent to St* 

Peter the Aposde, and to the Holy Roman Church,. 

and to* their Lord' the Pope, and to his successors ; 

and that they will not knowingly reveal^ to any, ta 

their prejudioe, the counsels with which they may bo 

entnuded by themselves, their messenger, or their 

letters* They swear that they will hdp to defend 

and keepthe Rbman Papacy and the Royalties 

OP St. Pbter, againstall men. They swear that 

tiiey wQl endeavour to preurve; defend, increaser- 

emd advance the righie,. hanofwre^ prwUega^ and 

mUhoriiy cf the Holy AMitan Church, of them 

Levdf the Pope^ and ^ hief afireeaid. eucceuort s 

that they will not be in any counsel; actiour ok, 

teaty in* which shall* be plotted; against dieir said 

I>ird,.and' the- said Roinaa Churah, anything: ta 

Ifae hurt or prejudkir of their persons^ right; ho^ 

mnv state; or power I and' that if theykmiw any 

mcfa; thing toi be tnateda» agitated by any what- 
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loevcr, &ej wiH hsuler it to their powin*, aad si^ 
vitj it ss Boon as ihej aa to tbeir said Loi^ 
Iheyswai that tbey wiD observe with all their 
might, and csose to be obserred by otben, (Ik 
lules. of tbe ho]y Others, the apostolic decrees. ordP> 
uuices, or dispossis, TCscrvatioas, pnnianQS, and 
tiuLr.d:^e9» ITLey^eiiga^ to vi^t Roine ia persoa 
every tea; yesis, tiwre to give an kccooot of their 
-pastotal oQioe to tbar IjKd tiie Poife, sad bambly 
to lecm^ bis BpoBt«& connpand^; or, if detained 
tbenieelm I9 ftsf kmfid impedSment, tfaey engB^ 
Pf flfwi ■ lonmrp T taHy instructed in tbeir steal. 
'Six ocnchidiiipdBVse is noticeable, .hoc omnkt et 
xiBgula, ea ineiolabilhu obirrvaio, &c : * all and 
every of these thin^ I wTJ observe the more invio- 
lably, as bcir.^ certain that nothing is contained in 
them Tvliich caa interfere with tho fidelity I owe to 
the most Ecrciie King of Gretit Britain and Irelact^ 
and iiis- succcscors to the throne,' 

In this rcKiarka'oIe conclusion of the ottb, there 
is, as tha Arclibi^hop of Dublin has observed, an 
ambigiions fcnn a' expression used, where a very 
obvious and u^ieqtcvocaJ one would have presented 
itself, if the persons who framed it had been giiided 
by nprigk^ inS:nlioiis. 

'If/aayshisGraOT, 'I were thcpErWconcemetf, 

* and were desirous to aiiord such saiisfoclion, on 
'the subject of the oalh, as should clear awav all 
' Ei;sp:cion as to its hiterforence with tha oath of 
' allegiance to tl:e sovereign, it would occur to me to 
' add son:a scch clause as this r. . " I hereby declare 
' most solemnly, tbatif, in any case whatsoever, the 
•obligations I have placed myself under by this 

* oal^ m i^gud to lh& Pope, should dash with the 
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oath of allegiance to my sovereigp, as it is cleariy 
understood and explained by Protestants, I shall 
not bold myself bound by this oath, but solely 
by the said oath of allegiahee to my sovereign.*f 
The present clause begins with the words, *' I 
will observe this the more inviolably.** . Now this 
seems not a natural or obvious form of phrase ; it 
involves, when strictly considered, a distinction 
in degree with respect to inviolability, which does 
not seem natural ; .an oath cannot well be kept 
more inviolably or less inviolably, .the use .of the 
comparative would seem to imply a proportion to 
the degree of assurance whidi the party using 
these words entertained, that the oath did not 
interfere with his allegiance to his king, which 
leads even, as I conceive, to an incorrect use of 
language. The whole form of phrase seems not 
natural ; and if suspicions do exist respecting the 
intentions of those who take the oath, every form 
of expression that may be supposed to give an 
opening for tlie exereise of casuistry, should be 
scrupulously avoided, and the most direct, and 
obvious, and unqualified language alone made 
, use of.' 

The words upon which this excellent prelate 
has thus justly animadverted, are, it should be 
remembered, a late addition to the oath. Th6 
oath itself was drawn up by Pope Hildebrand* 
and few persons can be so little versed in history 
as not to know what he intended by these Royal- 
tics of St Peter, and those rights, honours, privi- 
leges, and authority of the Roman Church, and of 
their Lord the Pope, which the Bishops are 
thereby sworn to preserve, defend, increase, and 
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advance. It is an oath of fealty and aD^ianc* 
not to be reconciled wil& ~tfae--~&Uegia[ic« which b 
due to the sovemgn. 

' I find myself,' e&yi the Archbtsbop of Dublin, 
' unable to reconcile that most Eolecao oath that 
' h taken upon the appointment of a Roman 
' Catholic bishop, with his allegiance to the kftc- i 
' reign. It appeara to me, that there is an obI»- 
' gation as ;de«p as that which can grow out of 
' the feeling of Chiistianiiy at war with the cinl 

* obligation. I can find, in this oath, ao reserva- 
' tion or drcumscription whatsoever ; and, thet^ 

* fore, looking to a case of mere temporal concern 
' solely, and supposing the possibility of a war 
' beuvecn this country aad the states of the Pope, 

* unless there be Bome dispensing power afftetinj 
' [he obijgation of this oath, or something be spe- 
' cifically and openly announced to quality the 
' oath of allegiance to l!ie sovereign, I do not see 
' how both oaihs can be safely taken by the some 
' person. Thu individual who takes ihis oath a]>- 
' pears to me to be bound to communicate to ttte 
' Pope every secret of his sovereign that it may be 
' necessary for the Pujie's safety to know ; and lo 
' be in like manner bound to conceal every ticsign 
' communicated to him on the part of the Pop^, 
' which it miglit be injurious to the Pope thai his 
' sovereign should know, and which, by his oaib 
' of allegiance, considered in itself, he would be 
' bound 10 make known to his sovereign. It seenis 
' also to go to this: that if the sovereign of this 
' country were engaged in a war with any state 
' on which the papal rights or the privileges of ihe 
* Rotooa Catholic see mainly depended, be would 
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^ be boo&d to set in like manner, and to make 
'* ju:id to withhold the same .commamcations as in 

* the case in which the Pope was the party imme- 
^ diatcSj concerned. Thus, then, the bishop seems 
' bound by an oath whidi interferes ^Urectly with 

* his oath of allegiance to his sovereign, when the 
^ interests -of the Pope and those of the sovereigii 
'oome into collision, and when the giving ih^ 

* 6upp(»t of a loyal subject to his jprinoe would b6 

* vitally injurious to the Pcvpe. If this <fi8turbin§( 
^ influeaoe, exerted on the bishop, be carried jdawA 
^ through the priest, eilher from the nature of his 

* oa^ or any other way, it must be unnecessary 
^ to say, irom the -dose and influential contact into 
^ which every officiating priest is brought with the 

* Roman Catholic population of the country, what 
' the effect must be 4is to the general ioyalt^/ 

But Roman Catholics also have -viewed it in the 
same light as Archbishop Magee. Peter Walsh, 
^that good old friar, who, with whatever "^les his 
belief was corrupted, was nevertheless a Christian 
in heart and soul). .Peter Walsh aays, "that, at 

* their consecration, the bishops are bound iiege 

* naen to his Holiness, even by the very strictest 

* oadi that could be sworn, or penned ; -especially 
^ being the Pope himself is the only interpreter 
^ thereof.* Sir John Throckmorton says, ' in pe« 

* gard to the fealty 4>r allegiance which, «t his 
^ consecration, eadi bishop promises to the Pope, 
^ if it mean anything, it means too much; if 
^ nothing, it is absurd, and degrades m solemn 
^ ceiemony. This episcopal oath, as it is-called; 
^ ibund its way into the Church in feudal timeSt 
' when the Rwnan bishopsi in imitation 4f either 
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* pnncca, -riffvred thenisalgBt -as savere^ lords, 
■ and all chuTchineii as thdr vasals. The bishop 
' did homage, -^hCTelbrei in tht haTnl^ of the coos^ 
'tcrotor, the supposed lepTesenbdiTe of his J]oIi- 
'-ness. "**"• "■ H^ Am ,ct feudal -fkrenr fcasa 

* passed . Iliis oath post triUi 
'itbem? atly denotes its fcuiial 

* origio. more of thi& '. Wat 
"whole ;e to 'Crery ihinkin^ 
';iiMii, I M cxpimgcd. Wonls 
*T(»d (.. »» irihe lips dtat utlcr 
'them. It«u *iwt, be cioacealed: tfatt 

' the Couflof iwuic .^ hem io uiotberU^ht, 

''futd will nurender nomoiC'Ofithisiteudal oath, 
'ruuless urged to it by the irresistible demftnds of 

* govcmmeaL* 

A part, Chen, of ttie episcopal oath had iicat 
surrendered. The redder who may not be pre- 
viously acquainted with [he Hhen, and the how, 
and the why of the surrender, will find the circun>- 
slonccs worthy of especial coosideratioo. lu the 
j^ear 17iH. the Archbishops of the kingdom of 
Ireland, as the Pope styles them, explained Co 
their most holy Lord the Pope, ' th^t ihroug-h the 
' ignorance or dishonesty of some persons, certaiu 
' words found in the form of an oath, which, ac- 

* cording' to tiie Roman ritual, is to be taken by 
'Archbishops and liishops. are perverted into a 
'strange sense; and that, in addiiion to those 
' difliculties which must occur ever)- doy in a kiaj- 
''dom where the Catholic religion has not the 
'dominion, they were, on this account, thrmvn 
' inio new perplexities, from whence they humbly 

* beg^ that, as fkr.as might seem expedieat la 
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.' his Holiness, he would, in his apostolical wig^ 
•* dom, provide some means of delivering them/ 
The Pope accordingly, having maturely considered 
all things, gpraciously gave indulgence that the 
form of oath which the Archbishop of Mohilow, 
in Rusna, had by his permission taken, might be 
used thenceforth by the Irish archbishops and 
bishops. 

* And what were the words which, by the igno- 
rance or dishonesty of some persons, had been 
perverted to a strange sense ? * They were these : 
H€aretieo$^ MchtMrnaticot^ ei rebella eidem Domino 
siotiro, pro pone -penequar et impvgnabo •• 
f Heretics, schismatics, and rebels to our said 
f Lord (the pope) with all my power I will perse- 

* cute and impugn.' It appears, that a Russian 
Roman Catholic, when taking the oath at his con- 
secration, as Ardibishop of Mohilow, in the year 
1785, stopped at this clause, and refused to pro- 
ceed. Whether he was the first Romish prelate 
who ever felt a scruple of humanity or conscience 
at taking upon himself this unchristian and abo- 
minable obligation, .or^ whether his conduct had 
been concerted with the Empress Catharine, that 
Empress supported him in a manner consistent 
with the strength of her character and the rights 
of her throne : the court of Rome found it expe* 
dieni to yield, and the Russian archbishop was 
allowed to take the oath without the obnoxious 
clause. But though the scarlet<oloured beast 
drew in its horns when Catharine would else have 
aimed a blow at them,, .the concession was so 
made as to show that no change had taken place 
in the disposition of the Roman Catholic Chuxcb* 
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where? Do we not know how Bonner and 
Gardiner understood it ? Can we be mistaken in 
what the persecution of heretics means in the 
oath of a Roman Catholic bishop ? Bellarmine 
may tell us what he, as well as the heretics in his 
days, who were unreasonable enough to complain 
of it, understood by it :. • ' Dicuni quidem ludre' 

* Uci 96 nuLgnam pertequuiionem ab aniichrido 

* palif quia inUraum comburuntur aliqui de 

* eorum numero/ Perverted by iterance or dis" 
honesty to a strange sense ! Why the words con« 
tain in them flint and steel, fire and &ggot,. .the 
weapons of St. Bartholomew's day,.. the swords 
and halters of Alva and Cardinal Granville's exe- 
cutioners, • . the racks and engines of the Inquisition. 

At the time when the oath was thus accommo- 
dated to the drcumstanoes of Russia and Ireland, 
the concluding and qualifying clause appears to 
have been added, a clause under the nap of which 
the Archbishop of Dublin discovered, .what we 
might expect to find in any web from the same 
manu&ctory. In other respects the episcopal oath 
remains the same as that from which Thomas k 
Becket deduced his notions of allegiance to the 
Pope, and duty to the King. The prelates still 
swear that they will defend the Royalties of St« 
Peter against idl men. It would be as difficult to 
discover ia the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles^ 
or the Epistles General of St Peter, what is meant 
by these Royalties, as it would be to read the his- 
tory of the middle ages, and remain ignorant of 
what Hiklebrand' and his successors intended by 
the words,, .and in what sense they were under- 
•tood by those who took the oath, as well as by 
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tboOT ho fi-amed it. But id IreUnd, tbe api«i> 
non a peculiari]r si^ficant. The first oppixiiiom 
wludi maa raised in ttiat iil-&t«d tand agsiitst dm . 
Refer utioD, vrea grounded upon these Ro;altic& ' 

•Oik »-- — !.wt;_ there ma,' aajt Dt< 

lidu M« of RoiBc^ wtaidk. 

' opn ri&h, and emt on ftp* 

*inop> Eo^h race, bd 

* haid oed. aod imdntiidi 
' npt. le Pope, in rigbt of am> 
' Chm r virtue of thii iiMigji 
'mnnipis >f this Idngdotn, it ««i 

* weQ kaowu, u .onfened on Henry IH 
' The Irish parliament had occasionally a*:kiiow- 
' ledgcd this to be the only le^timale foundation of 
' the niilhority of the crom of England. It was, 

* therefore, accounted especially prorane and dam- 
' nable to deny the authority of the Pope, even la 
' his own inheritance; and that a prince (Henry 
' VIII.), enlnisted with this inheritance for tha 
' protection of religion, should discl^m his fiuher 
' and liis soverei^, and impiously violate the 
' stipulations of his ancwiore, by which alone he 
' was entitled to aiiy aulhorily or pre-eminence in 
' Ireland.' In all the subsequent rrbeliions, as 
soon as they assumed a reli^ous characler, this 
ar^ment has been brought forward ; and that 
character they have uniformly assumed, Irom the 
days of Shane 0"Xeal to those of the Irish Direc- 
tory, in 179S, just as any accidental hurt briniTi oa 
crjsipelas when the disease is in the system. 
' There is, indeed, no doubt," said Adrian, in his 
ever memorable bull, " but that Ireland, and all 
' rtie \s\iQ(la on which Christ, tbe sun of righteous- 

2x2 
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* ness, hath shone, and which have received the 

* doctrine of the Christian faith, do belong to the 

* jurisdiction of St Peter, and of the Holy Roman 

* Church.' By virtue of that right Adrian con- 
veyed the sovereignty to Henry and his successors, 
saving the right of the Church, and reserving to. 
St Peter the annual pension of one penny finom 
each house. Failing that payment, the priests 
amied that the sovereignty escheated to the power 
of which and under which it was held. From 
time to time the Royalties have been claimed, and 
as often as the claim has been advanced, the titular 
prelates have kept the oath of allegiance to their 
Xiordthe Pope. 

The history of Pope Adrian's bull, and of the 
subsequent fables which were invented in support 
of the Pope's sovereignty over Ireland, has been 
treated by Dr. Phelan with his wonted ability. 
The Irish bishops were the chief s^nts in deliver- 
ing over Ireland to an English king. They pro- 
mulgated the bull, and the confirmatory letters of - 
Pope Alexander III. At a Synod held at Water- 
ford, they proclaimed Henry Lord of Ireland, and 
they denounced the censures of tlie Church against 
all who should impeach the donation, or resist his 
government They had a direct and tangible ad- 
vantage in this. 'Their demesnes, which were. 

* ample, but hitherto exposed to the ravages of an 

* unscrupulous laity, found a protector : the claim 
' of tithes, which for some time they had been 

* endeavouring to maintain by spiritual censures 
' and the dogma of divine right, was henceforward 
*. to be enforced by the secular arm ; privileges, also^ 

* and immunitifs, auch as in those jubilant days of 
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Vakh* BDd Ob- good ftfar nnnftMu dtf ht 

knom tot «Ueb to adodn Umd fa thtm.. 
BMBtagf bomrvtr. Hat ha ■ 
Toder mBTthmflDd it nt 

af Mint' ms 'no sooner outwmidlj 
coBncntion with the glory of aa ordt- 

* bisbop'* Tcsture, tad the pcratifical habPi m enta, 

* than Im cOTcred himadf inwardly, next his sldo, 

* with the aeierity of a rough cilieium, a coaiae 
' haircloth, leachiag down from bis neck to his 

* beds, ereiywhen sewed dose to his limbs, sad 

* never pot off, neverwaabed, nerer diaaged, never 

* opened while the juecea of it csould bold together, 
' . .only one certain piece that was turned aside 
' thrice a-day while he received, on his bore &ab, 

* the smarting strokes of a knotty discipline ; ibr 
' so many times, at least, in twenty-four boun, he 

* was constantly disriplined (as they called it) by 

* the hands of a &miliar fiiead wbtna be trusted, 
' after be had first enjoined him to secrecy all bis 

* life.' Hie reader may ste in the evidence of the 
titular Archfaisbt^ of Dubfin that this Lawrcnce of 
Dublin is 'justly venerated anwtng our most di^ 
' tinguished saints.' He aiay read in Dr. Fbe- 
lan's history what was the conduct of' this mant- 
' Md traibMT to his Church, his couatiy, bis nalivt 

•PlM^Mtiftl•8tM«Wl)«l>st,^m (Sifc 
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* prince, and the soverei^ of his own election ;' 
and in the excellent comments, which accompany 
the Digest*, he may find materials which render it 

* easy to judge of the saintly services of Lawrence, 
' and of the principle to be extracted from his 

* canonization. He was an eminent example to 
' the ecclesiastics of his country, that the edicts of 

* Rome and the interests of his order should be the 

* supreme rule of action ; that there is no dis- 

* tinction of legitimacy or illegitimacy ; no sacred- 

* ness either in hereditary right, or in voluntary 

* election ; that, when the Church requires, the 

* natural prince is -to- be deserted for a stranger ; 

* and, again, when the Church requires, the new 

* sovereign is to be abandoned, with the same 

* readiness as the old.' 

It was so much the interest of the dergy in 
those times to uphold the papal claim of supreme 
dominion, that various opinions were invented, 
and various fiibles in support of them, to explain 
how Ireland became the peculiar patrimony of the 
, popes. Among these inventions, one was that. 
In the ages of its paganism, it had been prophe- 
tically csJled the Island of Saints, or the Holy 
Island ; and, when the Reformation was to be 
opposed, an ai^ument vras drawn from this ap- 
pellation to prove that it belonged, by the special 
appointment of Heaven, to the Roman See. 
Ai^^uments which are addressed to national feelings 
and to hope, and imagination, and credulity, never 
become obsolete ; and if this argument is not at 
this time directly employed, the opinion is che- 
zished by those who have most interest in keeping 

•Ptftia.p.lSi. 
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it kUtc, and sllusions to it are still dextnnuslj 
■nolle ; in Fcierence to which, the author oTooe of 
the pumphleta* before us happily miKinbered 
Caliban's speech. • 

Dr. Doyle, who knows as well how to mjidfy 
in one way as in Kaolher, uses the fable u V Im 
believetl it, oud says thai ' when it pleased God ta 
' have an island of saints upon earth. He prepared 
' I re bad. from aJar for this high destiny.' Batter 
and honey flow from the lips of this titular Imbop 
when butter and lioney are looked for; and 
brimstoDe is breathed from them when ■ fiie is w 
be kindled or inflamed ! The Irish Ronun 
Catholics, he says, ' have for nearly three coaturi« 
' been pas^iag through aa ordeal of persecution 

* mure severe than any recorded in history. 1 have 
' read,' he proceeds to say, ' of the persecutions by 
■ Kero, Dotniiiiui, Geiiserir, and Atiila, with all 
' tlie barbarities of -the sistecnth century; I have 

■ ' compared them with tnose inflicted on my own 

* country, aud I protest to God, that the latter, in 
' my opinion, hove exceeded in duration, extent, 

* and inieusity, all that lias ever bteu endured by 
'mankind for justice' sake!' The Church of 
Ireland he speaks of as being under the protection 
of the Evil principle. 'This r.ionitrtu.-; C!i.,ich 
' Establishment,' he says, ' wreu.j..'- .: ,-..:. . ,1 
' hundreds of thousands from tl.i; . . 

* At this day she appears inditierent (o ml iluiii;s 
' else, but to the concealment of her riches and the 
' persecution of Popery.' ' The most heartrending 

* ObwrrAtioni (Kcuioncd bjibt Leutrof J. K-L- S9 iia EcccUfDcy 
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' cune which Providenoe has permitted to fall oh 
' the land-oocupiera in Ireland, is the Church 

* Establishment : this, like the scorpion's tail, is 
' armed at all points, and scourges the peasant 

* through tithes and church-rates, till it draws his 
' very blood. The Establishment not only strips 

* him of food and raiment, but it also insults him 

* by the monstrous injustice of obliging him, to 

* give his sweat and labour, and the br^ of his 

* children, to build or repair waste houses, whilst 

* he himself is left to pray in the open air ; to feed 
' the parson and hb rapacious &mily and followers, 
^ who go about, notndoing good, but to vilify and 
' calumniate the religion which this peasant re- 
' veres ; compels him to purchase bread and wine^ 

* and stoves and music, for the church which he 
' deems profane ; to pay the glazier, and the 
' mason, and the sexton, and the gravedigger, who 
^ divide his clothes between them, and cast loU^ 
' like the dekide Jewi, vpon his cloak.* 

M^hen Lord Bacon is treating of ' the height of 

* impudency' to which the Romanists of his age 
had attained in publishing and avouching untruths, 
he says, * these men are g^wn to a singular spirit 

* and &culty in lying and abusing the world ; 
' such as it seemeth, although they are to purchase 

* a particular dispensation for all other sins, yet 

* they have a dispensation dormant to lie for the 

* Catholic fiiith.' No man is more' thoroughly- 
persuaded than Dr. Doyle that a Church establislh- 
ment is necessary in a Christian state : it is one of 
the points on which the Roman Catholic, the 
English Churchman, and the Presbyterian, entirely 
agree. No man knows better than this titular 
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bishop that tithes k^ly bdong to the established 
churdt. No m&n knoirs better to what the church 
lotcs, of which he eomplaiiu so gricTously, amount; 
but unluckily for him there ore others tdko kmni 
as well. ' AfUr etaminiog the returns of som 
' hundred parishes, year by year, for twelre yean,' 
says Sir Robert Inglis,* ' I can stute deliberatdr, 

* that in do instance hare I found a rate more thu 
' eighteenpence an acre ; it is the case of one 

• parish for one year ; perhaps there are three oi 
' four others in which they may be b shiZlii^ an 
' acre ; but the immense majority of cases are 
' under that sum ? some are the fractjom of a 
' penny, in three |daoes of decimals. .«nd the aTC 
' rag« of the first four parishes (I take them as 
' ihey stand in the returns) in the diocese oi 
' Armagh, is about fburpence; in Clt^her. three 
' ha1f])ence '; in Mealh, fourpence. Let it be 
' recollected, 1st, that this burthen is on a country 
' where the reni is oflen els many pounds sterling 
' OS there are pence in these averages ; and even if 
' the amount were greater, let it be reoolleciod, 
' 2dly, that church-rates are not a poll-tax upon 
' individuals according to the profession of their 
' faith - that a Roman Calholic, as such, pays 
' nolhing-^ be pays according' to his land, and not 
' according' to his creed ; and, in church-rates as in 

tithes, would ha%'e to pay more to his landlord if 
he paid less to the church. Yet, of this ihree- 
hallpenny burthen, Mr. O'Connell, in a speech 
be corrected by himself, attirms " the ei*il 
of the church-rate is felt in Ireland as a prac- 
tical one, exceeded by no other." Dr, Dojle 

^ra'nuvt >>(Tiiii S^Kku, p, M (Ml*). 
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* knows* also, that if this three-halfjpenny burthen 
' is laid equally upon the land of Protestant and 

* Fapisty the money raised weekly in every parish 

* church for the relief of the poor, though raised 
' exclusively from Protestants, is distributed indis- 

* criminately among the poor of both persuasions ; 
' that in * the larger congregations, the sums thus 

* raised are considerable ; in the smaller, often 

* above what might be expected : and that in many 

* instances, the amount is almoit and sometimes 
' aliogether^ applied in aid of the poor Romian 
' Catholic population/ 

Dr. Doyle knows also, and cannot chuse but 
know, that it b the Irish landlord, and not the 
Irish clergyman, who grinds the poor. He re- 
presents the church as intent upon nothing but the 
persecution of Popery, when he knows there is no 
persecution in Ireland but what the Roman Ca- 
tholics exercise among themselves, and upon those 
who would gladly turn to a scriptural faith, if they 
had courage to encounter the obloquy and des- 
titution and personal danger, to which such a con- 
Tersion would certainly expose them* 

* I am myself aa|uainted,'t says one for whose 
Teradty we will vouch, 'with an individual of 

* irreproachable character, who, from the most 

• BitWp oC LiaimcVtf SpctcK p. 65. If tU* cxetHMt pttUU 
ted pvUblMd MtkUf nora tkaa tkb mmnarmbto ip tto b , \m wkiek Ik*- 
falirfco»d wiU wUck Uc Ckmrvli of Ireland it WMikd wm aonpUttlr 
•spowd, k« wMid, Vf tkat aloMv liavt pravad kimMlf mniMatlr 
wmikj oCkU Ufk atatioa. It is » tpctek U wkick tk« tUtoiMaU m 
M «ttk«lk M tk« f«Mo«iaf to cMdativ*. aad tkt wMom of » 
■totiMU to MiMMd witk tk« fpiritof » CkffklUa. 
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* conscientious penoasion, confonned to the Er- 1 

* tablished Cbureh. Stnnge to say, 
' Protestant omte of tbe very parish is whidi hK J 
' hod been a Romsa Cuholic curatei I ' 
' was the esc^lleiioe of his ch&neter, | 
' [n> re strange to say, he reUiited thi 

* and esteem of many unong^st hi» ] 

* tholic parishionera. Bnt this was ni 

* to eocure him against the veageaaaa <i^fl 
■ furious bigots of that pusuuioa. TM 
' three eeTeral attempts made iipoo hk| 

* has Eworo that the first ww nude bf d . 
' who succeeded him, who stiscted bim inth ■ 

* bludgeon on the open road as he was gmog to 
' visit a sick maa. The next tvus made while he 
' was in b«d, when a shot w:l$ tired, and a ball 
' lodged very near bis head. The thini was mads 
' when he was returning liome, after having dined 
' with his bishop ; a number of shots were on this 

* occasion fired at bim, and one of the bails passed 
' through his hat und rased the skin of his bead. 
' He was duly thankful to God for the escapes be 
' had had, but judged that to remain ajiy longer in 
' that part of the country would be like tempting 
' Providence 1' 

No person unacquainted with Ireland and wiih 
the true diaiacter of Romish bigotrj- and in- 
tolerance, can form an adequate conception of the 
persecution to which a poor man who conforms 
to the ProtesUnt religion is evposed in that country. 
The Proiestants are withheld from giung him any 
ostensible encourageraeuL lest they should seem to 
hold out an undue iuSuence, and bring suspicion 
upon the sincerity of Buch converts ; aad by the 
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Roman Catholics he is, as may be said, interdicted 
firom fire and water. Many, very many, who, 
there is every reason to believe, were clearly con- 
vinced of the errors and impostures of the Romish 
church, and had sincerely professed the tenets of the 
established religion, have relapsed into the outward 
profession of Popery, because they found that there 
was no adequate protection on the one side against 
the evils and dangers with which they were menaced 
on the other. 

And this is the country in which Dr. Doyle 
asserts that Popery is persecuted! This is the 
country in which 'the Irish at New York, Dr. 
Mac Nevin in the chair, tell the Roman Catholics 
that they have sufiered, like the Greeks, a cruel^ 
iniolentf unrelenting penecution I and the meet- 
ing express their rejoicing at Mr. O'Connell's 
triumph in his election, signify their approbation of 
his conduct, praise him especially for his prudenoe, 
exhort by public address the Catholic Association 
to proceed in their career, and notify their intention, 
as ' the sinews of war must be supplied by othen/ 
of advancing something in aid of their exchequer ! 
And this is the Dr. Doyle who declared before the 
committee that he had * a high esteem, and the 

* highest respect for the whole constitution of the 

* established chureh, and even for many of its 

* clergy ? This is the Dr. Doyle who proposes k 
union of the two chiurches as a thing not impossible, 
not impracticable, not to be despaired of; who 
Tepiesents himself as one of the most liberal and 
conciliatory of his class ! and whom they, to whom 
be says thii, and who have an appetite for butter 
mnd honey, think it so easy and so desirable to con- 
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ciUale, as a ^retefii] penaooer of the state ; fl^ 
goveminent would but ulopt what are cslkd e 
ciiintory measures!. .Alas I conciliation lia$ b 
tried in Ireland, so far eren as to cocnpromHe 
authority of government, and the fimdoinei 
principle of tha constituCioa. An attempt \ 
made for inducing the Roman Catbolic dog] 
co-opcnUe in the great work of nations] educatii 
and the result of the attempt vns that the coma 
sioners, aAer three ycuis of diligent in«-est^al 
and earnest endeayours, desi&ted ^m their uai 
taking in despair I The; found that the Roa 
Catholic prelates (with whom they treated as « 
a recogmied and legally constituted power 
ijuired concessions, but would make none 
standing, as it became them to do, resolutely uj 
their principles, and looking to sec liow lar 
might be, in the spirit of conciliation, beflatle 
and befooled inio a dcparlure from ours. 

But these prelates, it is argued, and the c'e; 
under them, would be cordially reconciled lo 
stale, if ihe slate would formally recognize tht 
and take upon itself the charge of their pavnit 
thus at the same time securing their faithful ioys 
by the bond of interest, and relieving the Ir 
[lensantry from a hea^"y charge. Undoubtedly t! 
would accept this pay, however loudly some 
them may disclaim such an intention, and alTect 
consider it as derogatory ; they would accept 
and nicely too, as an earnest of those uliei 
measures which would then appear so much I 
Jess remote. They would accept it as the Dai 
took tribute, without abating their hostility. T 
'xovxld be the effect of such an arrangement up 
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the priests as a measure of conciliation ; and as a 
measure of relief to the peasantry, the relief woiild 
be such as the fox iu the fable expected if the flies 
were driven from his face, when a hungrier swarm 
was ready instantly to fix there. The ai;g^ment 
of the metapoliticians, that emigration can afford 
no relief to a crowded country, because the room 
which might be made would presently be filled up, 
is as applicable here as it is &llacious where they' 
have applied it For the secular priests would be 
immediately succeeded by the regulars, and supr 
planted by them in their influence over the people. 
They have them in Ireland already, of all colours 
and varieties, ' black, white, and grey,' Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and what not ; all 
bound, by their order and their oath, to obey their 
respective generab, those generals residing at 
Rome, and receiving there their orders from a 
personage who, in whatever relation he may stand 
to St Peter, b indisputably the successor of Paul 
IV., of Adrian IV., and of Pope Hildebrand 
The fnars, who are the caterpillars of Popery, 
would swarm over the land as soon as opportunity 
invited them, and the caterpillars would eat what 
the cankerworms left: they would draw from the 
poor simple Romaru as much as is now drawn 
from them by the priest;, .that is to say, as much 
as can by possibility be drawn ; and in return they 
would instil a spirit, the same in kind as that whicn 
the priests are now administering, and only not 
stronger in quality, because both are above proof, 
and the stroigth of that deleterious spirit can be 
carried np higher. The Jesuits also, when so &ir 
an oocasion was presented, (for thrjr let no occasion 
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(an ominous phrase !) which has been more than 
hinted at. .or any appropriation of public money 
to this unholy purpose, is to be resisted on this 
ground, even if it were possible to set aside the 
moral and religious objections to it,. . insuperable 
as these objections must ever be.. against thus 
giving a legblative and public sanction and sup- 
port to a system which the Protestant knows to be 
corrupt and delusive, fraudulent and superstitious;* 
which the statesman knows to be injurious to the- 
wel&re of nations ; whkh the philosopher knows- 
to be irreconcilable with the highest interests of 
mankind ; and which,apore than any or all other 
causes, has retarded the progress of Ireland, and 
perpetuated thus long the ignorance of the Irish 
peasantry, keeping them in a moral and intel- 
lectual slavery as abject as the condition to which 
the rapacious landlords have ground them down. 
To sanction such a system would be in violation 
of our duty both to God and man. Most wor- 
thily and rightly has the Archbishop of Dublin* 
said, ' I cannot reconcile it to myself to view this 

* question merely as a politician. I am afraid to 
' let a notion of expediency rise in my mind against 

* what I feel to be a question of duty. I never 

* can reconcile it to myself to do a positive, and, 
' as I conceive, a permanent evil, on the chance of 

* a speculative and contingent good.'. •' If ye do 
' in any wise go back,' and encourage this priest^ 
hood, * they shall be snares and traps unto 

* you, and scourges in your skies, and thorns in 

* your eyes.' 

•Dlf«t,i.S99. 
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Has any one pemnded hims^ that tbe cha- 
racter of this corrupt church is dtanged,. .thai it 
has corTvct«d its piacticcs, abated of its bigotry, 
or lowered its prelensioDs ? Let htm btak at th» 
proo& adduced in Sir Robert loglis's ■dminUa 
epeecli of its promt intolerance, of its exUUng 
prohibilions, of the unrelaung tyranny which it at 
Ait daif uerd$es o^'er (he faumao tniad. Let him 
see what are its feelings and practices at this tima 
abroad and at hame^ &r and near,. . in tbe 'Sew 
World and id the Old,- 'in Pnnce, amoog tht 
most enlightened of (he Roman Cattudic people, 
and in Ireland, among the most ignorant. Tbe 
earthquakes in South America arc aitribuied by 
the priests and friars to the heretics, the Ingleset, 
who pollute their soil ; it is their presence which 
has drawn rain from heaven upon the dry country 
of Peru, and washed away the mud dwelhngs in 
which the true believers had formerly dwelt seciue ; 
and the same unholy presence has caused the mines 
to foil ! Such are the feelings which prevail in 
emancipated South America, among the liberalized 
stales, and in the very capital of Bolivar the Libe- 
rator 1 From Germany and from Switzerland, as 
well as from Dublin, there come aulheuiiKitcd re- 
ports,. . and authenticated ailer the same manner,, .■ 
of Prince Hohenlohe's miraculous pertbnnances. 
In France, a relic of the Virgin JIari's dress is 
Bent for to secure a happy delivery lor the Duchess 
of Berry; the papers tell us of a crucifix at Jli^d 
which emitted a miraculous light; and how at 
Hart mans weiller, on the Upper Rhine, on the 
evening of the octave of the Fete Dicu, the husl. 
during the last prayers, became transparent and 
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luminous, and presented to the eyes of the asto- 
nished spectators a miniature portrait of their 
Saviour: the details of this miracle were pub- 
lished for the edification of the pious ! In France, 
too, the Revelations of Sister NativitiS were got 
up,. . let it not be forgotten,, .with the concurrence 
of English Roman Catholic authorities; and 
in France, the life of Sister Providence has just 
beeu published as part of the Bibliotheque Chri' 
Uenne pour fEdificaiian de la Jeuneae. In Italy, 
the measure of the Virgin Mary*s foot is sold at 
Rome, as taken firom h^ shoe ; and on the paper, 
which is of the exact size and shape of the afore- 
said shoe, three hundred years of^ indulgence are 
promised to any who shall kiss the measure three 
times, and recite three Ave Marias. John XXII. 
granted the indulgence, Clement VIII. confirmed, 
and Leo XI. allows of the sale, and the impos- 
ture, and the superstition !• / These indulgences 
not having any restriction as to number, may be 

* obtained as ofUn as they please, by the de- 

* votees of the most Holy Virgin Mary, and may 

* be applied to the souls in purgatory. Moreover 

* it is permitted a maggior gloria della Regina 

* dd CidOt to take firom this measure other simi- 
.* lar measures, to all of which the same indul- 

* gence shall belong.' 

This is in the Eternal City, the Pope's own seati 
In his patrimonial kingdom, Ireland, the isUmd of. 
saints, there are holy wells at which multitudes 
annusJly assemble, coming finom fiur and wide, 
bareheaded and barefooted, that they may crawl 
on their knees round these wells, which are gene- 
xally near some old oak, or upright unhewn stones 



, ' "its loo near ,1, , ' 

t^ooa and inJJy^- '^ used I 
'ne place iTT..- '^'"f^ the ,^ 
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den of superstition at this time : the ferry is rented 
for two hundred and sixty pounds a-year; the 
&re is iiYe-pence, and the priest's fee from twenty- 
pence to two and sixpence : for which, however, he 
is bound by his assistants to keep the pilgrims 
awake during four and twenty hours, an office for 
which the use of a switch is required. When Mr. 
Gamble* visited this remarkable place, the island, 
which is little more than an acre in circumference, 
' was literally strewn with the more zealous pil- 

* gprims, who on their bare knees performed their' 

* devotions, and moved about in ceaseless activity, 

* and crossed each other in mazes intricate and in- 

* tervolved, but doubtless regular. The hum of 

* their voices, as they repeated their prayers, and 

* counted their rosaries, resembled the buzz of 

* bees, or the sound of flies on a summer's day/ 
At this place the pilgrims lighten their hearts, their 
consciences, and their pockets. A young fellow 
told Mr. Gamble, that between the prior, the boat- 
men, and a little offering to St. Patrick, he had 
not as much money lefl as would jingle on a tomb- 
stone, or get him a drop of the native at Killala. 
A more frightful superstition is that which induces 
the ignorant Romans (as they style themselves) of 
that poor be-darkened land, to swallow earth from 
the gprave of a holy priest, as a preservative against 

.disease and sin f ! Did we seek to show that the* 

' « Vitwi of Soeiet/ ia tU North of Ireland, p. S60. 

•f A Boat extraordinarjr ease, aritin; from this Udeoas praetiee, 

■Mj be seea ia the Traasaetions of the College of Phjsiciaas of Dabliot 

^ToL IT. p. 189. A womaa who had swallowed great qoaatitice of thia 

•aedidBe, disoharged at iatervals, bj Tomida;, &o., a (laat quaatitj 

^ ehareh-jrard beetles iBt0pM MortUag»), ia all stages of their exist* 

CMfb The dftaUeartiooshoekivgtobedweltoB. 



duccd than Ibe trial of Father Ma 
Hns the Romish Churdi low 
sions? Lopk&tth« evUtenceortli 
before the Committees ! Lcadot^ 
put to them, • aucb,' saya the pn 
Durham, ' as aliaoit siiggeslcd tha 
' were sought for. and which thoi 
' questions vnere put m^ht be 
' willing (o give. In this way, not 
' than to frame a plausible represcn 
' articles of the Romish Faith, ai 

* such a coloiuing; as would read 

* who wem possessed of no other 

' the subject. But, taking this e 
' most favourable point of view.whi 
' Is any point of the Pope's spirii 
' abandoned ? Does not Papal inG 
' as concerns an aijeolute submbsfa 
' Sec in matters of faith) remain die 
' principle of intolerance renounce 
' intent than heretolbre upon prosd 
' dominion over the consdentes ef i 
' lute than in former times T ' 1 
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* but the secret of his strength is still upon him ; 

* and if, from wh^ver motive, you admit him into * 

* the sanctuary of your temple, beware lest the 

* ploce and the opportunity should call that 
' strength into action, and, with all the original 
' energies of his might restored for the occasion, 
' he should pull down the temple of the Constita** 
*'tion upon you, and bury you, and your idols, 

* and himself, in one common ruin f The British 
Roman Catholics, who call in their Litany upon 
Thomas i Becket to pray for England, and who 
venerate him * with special honour, as the patron 

* of the English Roman" Catholic clergy,' have 
adopted the language of the Jews in their prayers, 
intending it against the Protestant Establishment. 

* Oh ! God,' they say, * the Gentiles are come into 

* thy inheritance! Pour out thy wrath upon the 

* nations, because* they have devoured Jacob ! 
' Vouchsafe to humble the enemies of thy holy 

* Church! Thy holy temples are profaned by 
' the hands of Infidels ! O God, the enemies of 

* thy Church have entered into thy inheritance : 

* leave it not in the hand of thy enemies, but de- 
' liver it by thy strong power ! ' Such are their 
daily prayers for the overthrow of an establish- 
ment, which, nevertheless, their advocates tell us 
they are willing to pledge themselves that they 
'will support ; and which, it is pretended, cannot 
be in the slightest degree endangered by them, 

'though we should entrust them with legislative. 
power, and enable them thus to initiate, as well as 
to oo-operate in, measures designed for its imme- 
diate injury, and eventual overthrow. 
But if what is called emancipation would not. 
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*. their ephemeral influence, potent for raising a 
* .whirlwind, will vanish on the instant* This is a 
l)old rehel, who speaks as he thinks, and in this 
instance tells the whole truth. No concessions caa 
satisfy the Republican party, (a growing party» 
dissemble it who will, both here and in Ireland,) 
nor those who are bent upon separating the. two 
countries* in whatever that separation might end. 
As little, alas, would Emancipation remove, or 
tend to remove, any one of the many evils which 
have rooted themselves in that long misgoverned 
kingdom. . a kingdom in which it has too long 
been manifested to how'gi^eat an extent 

-^ Power migbt withovt goodaeM be, 
Aid b«M sttiiiMtioji witbMt lOfAltj.* 

Does then the consistent Protestant look for- 
ward to no time at whkh the state may safely dis- 
regard religious difierences, and admit the Roman 
Catholics to an equal share of political power with 
their fellow-subjects ?. . Not while the Roman Ca- 
tholics remain what they are ; not while their creed 
binds them to their canons, and their canons bind 
them to a persecuting spirit, and instruct them 
that fiuth is not to be kept with heretics ! Not 
while their clergy swear diegiance to the See of 
Rome I Not while the Church of Rome claims to 
itself the attribute of in&llibility, and proclaims 
that salvation is exclusively confined to toose who 
aire of its fold : for upon those tenets intolerance 
and persecution are consequent, and become strict 
duties, . • the only duties which that Church has 
never failed to perform. The single security that 
might afibrd.a pretext for admitting them into the 
Legislature, would be that which might be offiered 
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by ft General Counril, which should revoke ceitaio 
doctrines as fonnollj aod «utheDtically u they 
were decreed at Trent, at Constance, and in the 
I^teran. Opinions of Catholic universities are 
worth as little now u they were when they were 
obtained for the use of the Irish in rebellion two 
ceitLuries ago. An authentic disclaimer of what- 
ever is unchristian or pernicious is necesEaiy,. . 
decreed by a Council, and confirmed by the Pope. 
^Wnlinie, we know that what has been to 
fiercely demanded can be withheld, and need never 
be conceded till there be such a change in the 
B may render it no longer necessary to 
distrust them. Ihe Irish demagogues have canied 
tiieir system of intimidation too lar ; they have 
awakened and roused the qnrit which it was their 
purpose to trample down and to destroy. That 
wholesomeexeinseafauthority. which has too lon^ 
l>eeii delayed, may yet be used with excellent effccL 
But with whatever remedies a dangerous madman 
I be treated, the beginning must be to secure 
in a Etrait'Waistcoat XiCt no more treasonable 
s be suifered to pass with impunity,, .no 
fiiriher treasonable preparations! And let the 
^Jily-shi!liiig freeholdera be disfranchised,, .a mea- 
iire, ilie necessity of which has been admitted by 
Lo many of the Emancipationists themselves. Not 
Billy can we stand where we are, (whatever the 
', insolence of past success and of 
t hope, may tell us,} but we can retake the 
i which we have unwisely abandoned. In 
ri'.spect we may compare ourselves, as Sir 
cy Carleton did the nation, in larmer times, 
^ sliip that has been steered a wrong comae : . . 
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* I ataj very fitly comptre the he&vineas of this 
' house (said he*) unto some of my mUfbrtunM by 

* wa in my tnvels. For u we were bound unto 

* llaraeilks, by ovenight of the marioera, we mia- 

* took our coune, and by ill fortune met with a und. 
' That woa no Booner overpast, but we ftll on 

* utottier ; and having eic&iied this likewiie, we met 

* a third, and io that we Muck fesL All of the pas- • 
' scngen being uuKh diuuayed by this disaster, (aa 

' now we are here in this house,) at last, an old 

* experienced mariner, upon consultation, affirmed' 

* that ibe speediest way tq come out from the sands, 
■■ was to know how vre came there. So, well look- 
' ing and beholding the compass, he found by going 
' Id upon such a point we were brought into that 

* strait : wherefore we must take a new point to 
' rectify and bring us out of danger.' 

The Emperor Acliar boro upon his signet this 
laying,* . ' 1 nn'er saw any one lost upon a straight 
'rood.' This is a straight road;, .to testmin 
treason, to punish sedition, to disregard clamour ; 
and, by eve^ possible means, to better the condition 
of the Irish peasantry, wlio are not more nuserably 
ignorant than they are miserably oppressed. Give 
them employment in public works, . . bring the bogs 
into cultivation,, .facilitate, for those who desire it, 
the means of emigration. ' Extend the poor laws 
to Ireland;..experiencemay teach us hoT to guard' 
. against their abuse ; . . they are benevolent, they are 
necessary, they are just Lay that impost in such 
■ proportion upon the absentees as may, in soma 
dc^'Oi compcnsalc for their non^rciidence. Do 
IImij iliaiii HI III liii hsiihI " During the last great 
• ttA VMrjtiA. IL I. us. 
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